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BERLIOZ’S ‘ TROJANS’ 


By RICHARD CAPELL 


Berlioz foresaw himself enjoying the sweets 
of his artistic labours—if only he could live to 
be a hundred and forty.* He foresaw appre- 
ciation, that is to say, in the 1940’s. That time 
is now not far off. 

If Berlioz were surviving to-day it is possible 
that he might feel that the charming 1940's 
were not worth waiting for, in the face of a still 
embittered lot and a world still hostile and 
ingrate. Would life for him have been at all 
tolerable in the midst of present-day music 
for him who more than eighty years was 
exclaiming? against musicians whose taste for 
excessive modulations and dissonances was like 
that of ‘ certain animals for the thistle’? On 
the other hand, he might have been gratified by 
certain signs and omens—by the fascination 
which his personality has never failed to} 
exercise even where his art is not loved, and by 
the veritable passion felt for that art by some 
of the most considerable men of the 1920’s 
Weingartner, Beecham, and Harty among the 


conductors, and among the critics Ernest 
Newman, Cecil Gray, W. J. Turner,t and 
Romain Rolland. 

Sir Thomas Beecham has promised that 


Berlioz’s ‘ Trojans’ shall be one of his first 
productions if a National Opera is founded 
under his direction ; 
chester—where, thanks to Hallé and Richter, 
there has long been a certain Berlioz cult—Sir 
Hamilton Harty has given§ a concert per-| 
formance of the second part (‘ The Trojans at 
Carthage ’) of his principal operatic work, which, 
except to the specialists, is unknown in England | 
to-day save for the remarkable Intermezzo 
(‘Chasse Royale’) which both Harty and_| 
Beecham are fond of playing. 
at Carthage ’ had last been sung in England 
also at a Manchester concert—in 1897. 
The two Trojan operas belong to the last | 
phase of Berlioz’s career, but the subject (like 
** Ma carriére musicale finirait par devenir charmante, 
seulement cent quarante ans.’—‘ Mémoires.’ 
(avant-propos). 

‘ Now Berlioz has magic, Bach has none. Berlioz also had a far 
more original mind than Bach, and Berlioz’s originality was so great | 
that even to-day he is still in advance of all that has been invente id since, 
so much so that he has not yet found his public, although that self- 
advertised creator of the ‘‘ Music of the Future,” Wagner, has long | 


ago become a popular favourite.’"—Turner’s ‘ 
1928). 
{ 


si je vivais 


+ ‘ Traité d’Instrumentation ’ 


§ On November 1, at the Hallé concert at Free Trade Hall. 
B 


that o: fiéarly 
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every one of itis Major works) 
had been planted in his mind during his 
eathusiastit -youth.* Again. and again in his 
disillusioned middle arid: latter :vears, when his 
guardian angel was warning him that he was 
spoiling his life, while the demon within him 
urged him on the reckless way—again and again 
he grasped at one or other of the visions of the 
bygone time when al] things had seemed 
possible. 

As a small boy Berlioz had delighted in Virgil, 
and the 4éneid was the inspiration of this, the 
last but one of his major works. (The last of 
all was the opera ‘ Beatrice and Benedict,’ 
written in 1860 and produced at Baden in 1862.) 
For ‘ The Trojans’ the world is partly indebted 
to Liszt’s Russian mistress, the Princess Caroline 
Sayn-Wittgenstein. Berlioz first met that cele- 
brated blue-stocking at St. Petersburg in 1847. 
In 1852 began their correspondence, which 
ceased only with Berlioz’s death in 1869. The 
strong-willed princess pressed him to undertake 
an opera on a classic theme, and even sketched 
the scenario which, under her encouragement, 
he himself elaborated into a libretto—in a 
style ‘beautiful in diction and _ beautifully 


| rhythmical.’ * 


By the beginning of 1857 an Act and a half 
was composed. In May, 1858, the whole work 
was ready for performance, and excerpts were 
played at Baden. But Berlioz, even at this 
stage of his career, had not the entry to the 
Paris Opéra. His rejoicings over the failure of 

Tannhauser ’ (1861), which read so disagree- 
ably, are to be put down to the acidity of oft- 
frustrated hopes. ‘ The Trojans’ was actually 


| accepted for production at the Opéra, but after 
\long delays which brought the prospect of 


performance no nearer, Berlioz accepted an offer 


|made by Carvalho, the manager of the Théatre 
| Lyrique. 


and meanwhile, at Man-| 


| the opera 


“The Trojans | ; 


| night, 


Musical Meanderings ’ | gTanc 


Carvalho could not cope with the whole of 
the huge work. The first two Acts (‘ The Fall 
of Troy’) were, therefore, abandoned, and the 
rest, with a new prelude (a lament for Priam’s 
house) was produced “The Trojans at 
Carthage,’ on November 4, 1863. Sir Henry 
Hadow says in ‘ Grove ’f that after a short run 
“was driven from the boards,’ and 
Berlioz never recovered the shock of its 
But as a matter of fact the septet, 
Tout n'est que paix,’ was encored on the first 
the critics were favourable, and the 
opera was performed twenty-two times in the 
season. The composer’s rights enabled him to 
give up journalism, of which he was tired 
(although it is likely that he had not always 


as 


that ‘ 
failure.’ 


| written for the Débats as reluctantly as he was 
|fond of declaring) ; 


and Choudens, the pub- 
lisher, paid him fifteen thousand francs for the 


ane + 
| score. ¢ 


It is deplorable that Berlioz never heard his 
liose opera performed in full, but, with all 


* Romain Rolland. + 1927 edition. 3 Lavignac’s * Encyclopédie.’ 
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respect to ‘ Grove,’ tne failure and the shock 
must be put down as yet another of the legends 
of the musical historians. Discount must also 
be allowed for Romain Rolland’s inveterate 
sentimentality. The ‘Grove’ article might 
have taken into consideration Saint-Saéns’s cool 
analysis : 

‘ Berlioz’s misery was due to his capacity 
for inventing sufferings for himself and to his 
craving for impossibilities. He harboured a 
wrong-headed idea, one that he also did much 
to disseminate—namely, that a composer had 
no business to take into account material 
obstacles.’ * 

And in the same essay : 

‘ He was not, as some would have it, killed 
by the injustice of men, but by a gastric 
complaint caused by his obstinate disregard 
of medical advice and of an_ hygienic 
regimen. 

‘I could see it with my own eyes without 
being able to do a thing to help, in the course 
of a tour on which I had the honour of 
accompanying him. ‘‘ An extraordinary thing 
has happened to me,” he said one morning ; 
‘Tam not in pain!” And he told me of his 

sufferings, of his continual stomachal cramp, 
and of his doctor’s warning against all 
stimulants and any departure from a certain 
diet. Well, he adopted no regimen, and 
took everything he had a fancy for, without 
a thought for the morrow. That evening 
there was a banquet. Seated near him I did 
my best to dissuade him from the champagne, 
the coffee, the cigars. In vain; and next 
morning my poor hero was writhing in his 
accustomed torture.’ t 


‘The Trojans,’ as now published, consists of 
two operas, although as performed at the Paris 
Opéra it is (by large excisions) reduced to one 
evening's entertair:ment. In Choudens’s edition 
‘ The Fall of Troy’ is in three Acts and ‘ The 
Trojans at Carthage’ in four. The former was 
first produced at Karlsruhe in 1890, under 
Mottl. 

In the first_scene, the Trojan people are dis- 
porting themselves after ten years of siege, on 
the site of the Greek camp. Some simply 
delight to breathe the air of peace and freedom 
again; others collect relicts—helmets and 
javelins—of the departed enemy. In_ their 
ignorance they wonder at the monstrous wooden 
horse left behind by the Greeks. Only Cassandra 
is tormented by apprehension. She implores 
Chorcebus, her betrothed, to flee from Priam’s 
doomed kingdom, but he fondly scorns the 
warning 

The second Act begins with a Trojan march 
and hymn in celebration of peace. The re- 
joicings are overclouded by the appearance of 
the widowed Andromache and Astyanax in 





** Portraits et Souvenirs.’ + Ibid 
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mourning. The note of tragedy is reinforced 
by Afneas’s sudden arrival with the tale of 
Laocoon’s fate in the grip of the miraculous 
serpents. This portent is read as a divine 
injunction to the Trojans to take the 
horse within their walls as an object of 
worship. Cassandra’s frantic warnings pass 
unheeded. 

The third Act opens in Afneas’s tent. To 
him in sleep appears Hector’s ghost to announce 
the entrance of the Greeks, their victory, and 
the burning of the city. A2neas must, says the 
spectral voice, flee with his son and followers to 
found in a distant land a new Troy. The news 
of Troy’s ruin is confirmed to the now awakened 
Eneas by the priest Pantheus, by Chorcebus, 
by Afneas’s son Ascanius, and defeated 
soldiers. 

The scene changes to the temple of Vesta- 
Cybele, where the despairing women of Troy 
have sought shelter. Without, the city burns. 
To them Cassandra announces that Afneas has 
saved Priam’s treasure and has retreated in 
safety ; but Chorcebus is dead and she desires 
life no longer. She stabs herself, as do the rest 
of the women, just as the Greeks rush into the 
temple. 

In the first Act of ‘ The Trojans at Carthage ’ 
we learn that the widowed Dido has rejected 
the suit of Iarbas, King of Numidia, and intends 
to devote herself to the memory of her dead 
husband. The wandering Trojans are announced 
and are hospitably received. Then comes news 
of affronted Numidia’s declaration of war. 
7Eneas reveals himself and volunteers to lead 
the Carthaginian forces. 

In the second Act, in the course of a festival 
held to celebrate the Carthaginian victory, Dido 
yields to Atneas’s suing. Queen and hero 
mingle their vows of love; but at the end, as 
they pass into the palace, the apparition of the 
god Mercury comes to utter portentously the 
word ‘ Italy!’ 

The famous Intermezzo here occurs. Then 
in Act 3 we hear from Pantheus of A®neas’s 
decision to obey the supernatural summons. 
The common soldiers are well satisfied with 
Carthage, but the spirits of the dead Trojans 
leave their leader no peace. In the fourth Act 
Dido realises that she has lost her lover. After 
an access of rage, despair seizes her. She 
determines to die. Her funeral pyre is built on 
the sea-shore. There she stabs herself and dies, 
but not before foreseeing the secular enmity 
between Rome and Carthage and—the last 
horror of her agony—the final destruction of 
her city. The stage picture at the end shows us 
above Dido’s pyre—before which her mourning 
people vow eternal hatred of AZneas and his 
race—a vision of the Roman Capitol in all its 
glory. 

Can the value of this vast scheme be appraised ? 
The Manchester performance, brilliant though it 
was, only made it clear that ‘ The Trojans ° is 
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forced not concert . Sir Thomas Beecham said | Russian school. But in the intervals between 
pe ot once that some music has not merely a different | his inspirations there is a remplissage. It is as 
icuious effect but is felt to be of a totally different} though Berlioz had absented himself, so un- 
divine nature and essence when heard in association | characteristic is the phraseology. The father 
e the with dramatic action and spectacle. of Balakirey and Rimsky-Korsakov falls back 
ect ol To us in England; brought up as we all have | on turns of phrase suggestive of Gluck and early 
s pass been on the German classics, Berlioz’s music is} Beethoven. Mr. Bonavia, in his critique of 

a baffling phenomenon. The poverty of so|‘ The Trojans,’ connected a drop in the musical 
t. To many of the ideas and of so much of the texture ! | interest with Berlioz’s lack of interest in certain 
ounce Looking at the pianoforte score of ‘ The Trojans’ | characters—in Anna and Aineas. But when 
y, and many a man would say that it was negligible| Wagner found a personage like Fricka on his 
ys the music. And yet in practice Berlioz is found to| hands—a dreary but necessary personage who 
vers to | be a charmer, unless one is accessible to| inspired him with no characteristic phrase—he 
> news nothing but German musical syntax. At its|could lend her from his general vocabulary 
ikened least interesting this music sounds better than | resources that maintained her handsomely. 
—— it looks—sounds more bright and clear. At its Berlioz’s every-day vocabulary was meagre. 
Heated ~— w Soe se pa oreertoged egies + faith | He was one of those men who are at their best 

: erlioz s art in placing a note or chord (with | in affluence ; but he came of a poor family. He 

\ send its haga -its indissociable—instrumental | should have been born of a different generation ; 
0 timbre) fascinates the ear. This poetry of yossec, Lesueur, ; wcha ¢ awe 

: scinates ar. : ' or Gossec, Lesueur, and Reicha should have 
burns. sound makes itself felt again and again in ‘ The | been greater musicians. He took from that 
oe Trojans.” One example is in the septet, ‘ Tout | heritage anything that was of use. The idea 
ec m nest que paix,’ Act 2—in the deep, occasional, | of the colossal effects in his ‘ Requiem’ ; ‘T 
; st aix, Act 2 , occasional, | of the colossal effects in his ‘ Requiem ’ and ‘ Te 
lesires and pianissimo chords of the bass strings and| Deum’ was inherited from a music of the 
le rest bass-drum beneath the light accompaniment of | French Revolution—from such things as Ignace 
to the flutes, clarinets, and horns. Dido’s entrance} Pleyel’s choral ‘ Tocsin Allégorique ’ (1793), in 
maaan and the scene of the apparitions contain other} which the orchestral accompaniment was aug- 
2 examples. In the Intermezzo these Berliozian | mented by military drums, cannon, and bells 

-cTer ache ~ » thick =< AC “verv c > ee 4 . 

— flashes come thick and fast. Eve ry conce rt- requisitioned from the Strassburg churches, and 
rer goer, though he has not heard rhe Trojans, |Gossec’s ‘Hymne a l’Etre Supréme ’ (Paris, 
‘ r will know what is meant if he casts his thoughts| 1794), which was performed by a chorus of 
eon back to the slow movement of the ‘ Fantastic | two thousand four hundred.* Reicha, Berlioz’s 
, news Say , . . . 
wooo a ge ; a ' protessor re ca a a at the yearns 
es 1e Hashes are nevertheless not numerous | wrote for kettle-drums in four-part harmony in 
» lead enough always to sustain the interest in a concert his choral work ‘ L’Harmonie fm Sphéres.’ | 
ative! Aang emcee of ‘The Trojans.’ It is possibly! Mr. Gray surely goes rather far when he says, 
‘Dido the he my» s fault. Without bem quite as |‘ He [Berlioz] owes nothing to any predecessors ’ 
~~ stupid as Mr. Gray holds him to be,* the ord-| put it is true that there was all too little to 
te inary listener asks, perhaps unreasonably, from | borrow. The French romantic poets refreshed 
of ‘the every music the sustained explanatory conduct | their language at 17th-century and older sources, 
ae — German masters. — The rehearsed, cogent, | but Berlioz could find no corresponding spring. 
e > — 2 - - —, Ps —- 72 | = . ° 
: mor agg Po, tnt Aap drogeeerd ae that he might have —— 
rlioz gives s é ‘r sort of|a+ St P , , Hi: 

‘ ‘ a ‘ at St. Petersburg and become the most brilliant 
Then music, one of intuition and the sudden blow of | Russian of con all. The sailor’s song at the 
neas’s wit, the moment’s invention for the moment's | beginning of the third Act of ‘The Trojans’ 
ee need. But has he shown that such a music| might, sung in Russian, easily be taken for 

, ~ > . ~ > P) area - > e , —4: 7 
with _ be ae d: —_ = brilliantly | Glinka, or even Moussorgsky. 

‘ojans rhythmic ovements erlioz. ere are | , 
yr on : flow . which nts in sea —— a | But all these remarks are fancies—so much 

e asnes ‘ > are (8) yaTadie ; aT . . . ie 
After le “me Bre ‘i a remem, : Ss} ree 1 Me! was admitted above in the confession that ‘ The 
f s sing ation o 2 Shakespeare's | -~...: , . . ~ 

She me , be Th — ve rs Th Troian, ~| Trojans’ has still to be seen in England as an 

: dé rords. re are also , ans T iffer 
‘It on nt e f dull ‘conihel Bs ii . ae |opera. The stage may make all the difference. 

stretches < y - > r iS exc arte : . rs mre 
 dlles ateens Wissel t Hy m4 tl ee - a 'N§ | We know from ‘ Lontano, lontano !' in Boito’s 
sale nd it b nova ra prestige wating "he Mefistofele’ what a poetry can reside in a 
an ecomes har see any °TeS 3 | . . ‘ae 

last peer Fa - “y lard to see any interest IN DIS! music which would appear jejune as a concert 

as ¢ > stvle. -_= . ur. : S 

a al H ‘be. ciate diate Rolland+ piece. So may the duet ‘ Nuit d’ivresse’ in 
e hada nz é stvle,’ savs a aa eo ; ; 

respon but th sf on +" "Be seo ge ong Pr ' | Act 2 of ‘ The Trojans ’ escape from the seeming 

— Oe SS CSRS 5 NO SEES S prose. TTS! monotony of its hundred and twenty bars of 
ring cisely that gift is what his music is felt to lack. regular 6-8 time P 
d his In his fiery moments he engendered the modern | ; ; 
‘Il its edhe cae ciel | One word of warning before the Imperial 


* He says that the low level of his dynamic intensity is ‘ one of League of Opera stages ‘ The Trojans *: the 
the main reasons of Berlioz’s unpopularity with the multitude. Most | English version used at Manchester will not do 
. « . c - 





ised ? of them feel that they are not getting their money's worth if the whole 
igh it orchestra, and the organ as well, are not kept blaring away most of | at all. 
— the time "—C. Gray's ‘ History of Music,’ p. 215 | 
is 1s ‘ . , ; | 
t+ * Musiciens d’Aujourd’ hui * Henri Radiguet, ‘ La Musique Frangaise de 1789 & 1815 (Lavignac) 
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TCHAIKOVSKY 4 
By LEonip SABANEEV 


Beyond doubt Tchaikovsky is one of the 
names that adorn the world’s treasury of 
musical geniuses and represent the incontestable 
contribution of Russian art to that treasury. 
Like most composers possessed of genius, 
Tchaikovsky experienced the fluctuations of the 
barometer of recognition—his praises were sung 
at one period of his life, and then for a time he 
was repudiated ; now, and apparently for ever, 
he has found a place in the Pantheon of genius. 
He has a twofold significance: he belongs to 
Russia and to the world, and for that very 
reason any estimate of him should also be two- 
fold. Asa Russian composer he has a historical 
value, in that he was the first big and really 


gifted professional musician who by his creative | ‘ 


work put an end to the domination of 
amateurism in Russia—a domination which 
had, perhaps, been unduly prolonged. The 
amateurism of the Russian composers may at 
times have been gifted with genius, but that 
made it only the more dangerous. Tchaikovsky’s 
significance, however, is not restricted to this. 
In his Russian quality he has hitherto been 


insufficiently appreciated, particularly in Russia. | 


At the time when his name had triumphantly 
made its way into Germany and the rest of 
Europe, when in his person Russian art was 
united to its ‘ world metropolis,’ that name had 
become in his own land a synonym for retro- 
gression and hidebound conservatism. It is true 
that the period of his disqualification is past and 
is now a matter of history, but it is characteristic 
and indicative ; his true importance, for Russia 
as well as for the world, is, I repeat, not yet 
fully appreciated. 
There are still several European countries 
genuinely unable to comprehend Tchaikovsky or 
to understand his world-importance. Amongst 
them France occupies the first place. To the 
French musician Tchaikovsky has hitherto been 
a sort of Russian Massenet—a composer for the 
drawing-room or for the man in the street. The 
zstheticism characteristic of the French musical 
sense is strikingly evident in their non-compre- 
hension of his significance. In actual fact it is 
clear, a priori, that Tchaikovsky in his intimate 
musical outlook on the world, in the psycho- 
logical sources of his creative work, will always 
be strange and incomprehensible to France, 
although French music (in particular Bizet and 


for nationalism, and for ethnographic nation- 
alism in particular, which for some reason is 
addressed to it. When a German or an English 
composer writes music, it is not expected to be 
unconditionally German or English, with folk- 
songs and characteristic melodies and rhythms 
and a specific treatment of the subject. All 
this may happen to be present, but as a rule it 
does not even attract attention. With Russian 
music the opposite is the case ; from the very 
'moment of its expansion, and almost without 
the happy co-operation of its own Russian 
musicians and ideologists, Russian music im- 
posed upon itself ethnographic nationalism as 
an invariable requirement and condition. It 
‘wanted to be specifically Russian, and not 
European and Russian as well. It seemed 
desirous of flaunting its anti-Europeanism, its 
speciality’; it gave the pride of place, not 
‘so much to affiliation to European musical 
culture, as to an actual and pugnacious rejection 
|of that culture, and to the setting-up of some- 
thing of its own in opposition to it. Thereby 
|it may have attracted immediate notice, but 
at the same time it restricted its sphere, since 
the scope of a deliberate nationalism is essentially 
and unvaryingly narrow. A demand began to 
be made on Russian music for beauty of a 
| specific kind, a titillating, barbaric beauty that 
‘should be unlike the beauty of European music. 
Such epithets as ‘barbaric power,’ ‘ wild 
vigour,’ ‘ Oriental charm,’ still form part of the 
vocabulary of many European critics when 
discussing Russian music. Moussorgsky’s world- 
|wide success may be partly due to this anti- 
Europeanism, this insistence on Asia. 
Meanwhile Russian music in its nature and 
essence is not a branch of Asiatic culture which 
/has somehow found an entry into the European 
consciousness ; it belongs to European musical 
culture. Furthermore, I consider that the 
special feature which people usually discover in 
|Russian music is greatly exaggerated; on a 
careful examination it may possibly be found 
'that very little of its ‘ barbarism’ remains. 
Moussorgsky’s modest and lyrical barbarism is, 
of course, left far behind by the barbarism of 
modern European innovators, and Russian 
vocal melody is on the whole not more 
characteristic than, let us say, Scottish song. 
| But there is another nationalism in music, more 
temperate and less rectilinear—the nationalism 
of the music of Chopin, Schubert, Wagner, 
| Weber, and Grieg. If we measure the potential 











Meyerbeer) may at one time have had a great|of nationalism of these composers and the 
influence upon him. When he is mentioned, | Russians, we shall notice that those who are 
not only the average French musician but the | recognised as Russian in the world-scale possess 
European in general usually expresses the|it in an incomparably greater degree. And if 
opinion that he is not typically or sufficiently! we compare Tchaikovsky with these same 
Russian, and this is regarded as a defect. In | composers of European nationalism, he will 
my view this opinion needs to be refuted. | prove to have approximately the same tensity 

Russian music happens to occupy a peculiar! of the national potential. This level of the 
position in the general chorus of the national| national potential is that at which a com- 
arts of Europe. I refer to the inevitable demand | poser, whilst preserving certain characteristic 
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peculiarities of the national psychology and 
structural form, nevertheless does not perceptibly 
depart from the general European family of 
musicians and the European style. 
Tchaikovsky was never a preacher of esthetic 
doctrines, nor was he an innovator. In this lies 
the contrast between him and the kuchkist* com- 
posers, and not in his music. Now, when time 
has carried us sufficiently far from the kuchka 
and from him, we see more clearly that the 
difference between these antipodes—as they 


once were—of the Russian musical world is far | 


less important than was formerly imagined. 
In the creations of the kuchkisty there is much 
of the general European, which found its way 
into them often against the composer's will, 
whilst Tchaikovsky’s works contain much that 
could only have come from a Russian. I will 
go further: at the present time it is evident 
to me and to many others that the ethnographic 
nationalism of the kuchkisty, in spite of the 
astonishing effect it produced on the Europe 
of yesterday, is artistically less bound up with 
the European facture of their music. The 
melodies of the kuchkisty, taken in their pure 
form from the people, are far less successful in 
their Liszt-Berlioz setting than the Russian 
melos as transmuted in Tchaikovsky's psycho- 
logy, and the Russian musical style as expressed 
by himina Germanic form, In his compositions 
there is a greater transformation of the Russian 
melody into the European facture and we get 
a better blended amalgam, but with Rimsky- 
Korsakov these components constitute two 
fluids, as it were, which do not mix. 

Turning to the psychological bases of their 


musical objectivism prevails, and on the whole 
they contemplate the Russian folk-music and 
its style from the outside—they are merely 
interested spectators—whereas in the case of 
Tchaikovsky the composer himself shares the 
experiences of the soul of the people, and feels 
as they feel. His melody is as characteristic 


a product of the Russian musical consciousness | 


as any folk-song. With the kuchkisty, however, 
a national sense is lacking, and is replaced by the 
simple external expedient of borrowing tunes 
from the people. In their creative methods they 
were essentially arrangers of folk-music, but 
Tchaikovsky, like Chopin, Grieg, and Wagner, 
was the composer of original tunes and musical 
thoughts, sometimes created in the form and 
semblance of popular melodies. 

Tchaikovsky’s nationalism, more transformed 
and amalgamated with European musical 
culture, was unnoticed by Europe, which was 
conscious of his European exterior rather than 
of his Russian entity. Some, who think that 
anything Russian can be interesting only so far 
as it is ‘ agreeably barbaric,’ considered this a 
defect, but others held the more correct view 


~* Kuchkist — Nationalist. The little band (Kuchka), known in France as | 


* Les Cinq,’ the five composers, Balakirev, Borodin, Cui, Mussorgsky, and 
Rimsky-Korsakov, who founded the Russian National School.—{S.W.P.) 


| that the affiliation to European culture was a 
merit. In the final reckoning, it is not by the 
specifically national but by the universal 
element in their work that the world measures 
the genius of Chopin and Wagner. The 
specifically national, the ‘ agreeably barbaric,’ 
can never be more than an interesting pheno- 
menon, or an antidote to satiety. 

| Tchaikovsky is a composer gifted with real 
| genius, which is expressed in the straightforward 
|simplicity of his work. In this he follows the 
laws observed by Schubert, Chopin, and Beet- 
|hoven. With no desire to be original, he proves 
| to be unlike anyone else ; having no pretensions 
to innovation, he was really the founder of one 
of the most important schools of style. Like 
Schubert or Beethoven, he is possessed by melos, 
|and his creative work is based on melody. On 
| the whole it may be said that the second half 
|}of the 19th century produced no melodist equal 
|to Tchaikovsky. And this melodiousness of his 
isprang from Russian soil; it is typically 
| Russian, though it may not be recognisable as 
|such by Europeans, as it is more subtle and 
| less openly and demonstratively presented. 

| His sense of music is characteristically 
| Russian ; for him it is never a formal problem, 
a chess problem, but always and only the voice 
|of the soul. His esthetics may be naive and 
| primitive—they are the esthetics of an ordinary, 
|everyday man, who receives music directly and 
| simply, without guile ; and herein lies the secret 
|of his enormous reaction on the general public. 


| This music is free from any ‘ snobism ’—a fact 
| which may account for the antipathy it arouses 
: lei’ | amongst the esthetes, who charge it with primi- 
creative work, we see that with the kuchktsty| tiveness and even banality. We 
| Beethoven in his time did not escape similar 
/censure, and for the very same thing—for the 
| too frankly expressive nature of his compositions, 
'for what was’ with both these composers the 
| means 
sensitive souls who felt strongly and simply, 


know that 


of self-expression. They were two 


and in this lies the similarity between them. 
Possibly there is another element of resem- 


| blance between these great symphonic lyricists. 


'It is the lofty professionalism and constant 
'desire to work at music. Both of them have 
| many unsuccessful, second-rate compositions, in 
| which they remain masters of their art but not 
of their inspiration. Tchaikovsky has more 
| failures than Beethoven, but the creative work 
‘of each of them has its summits, its Monts 
| Blancs, at which they become geniuses, unattain- 
‘able and at the same time infinitely simple. 
Such are, in the case of Tchaikovsky, his last 
Symphonies, ‘ Francesca da Rimini,’ ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ some of his songs, certain passages 
|in the operas. Neither Beethoven nor Tchai- 
kovsky was in any sense a doctrinaire, nor a 
|preacher of anything—they were content to 
speak through their artistic achievements. 

But there are vast differences between the two 
| composers, and here we have perhaps the clearest 
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expression of the Russian type of Tchaikovsky 
and the European (or, to be more exact, the 
Anglo-German) type of Beethoven—the former 
weak-willed, elegiac, pessimistic, seeing in life 
an insuperable drama, and affirming the useless- 
ness of wrestling with it ; the latter courageous, 
virile, tragic, but not pessimistic, for whom the 
drama of life is not a subject for lamentation, 
but a problem to be mastered. Beethoven is 
the hero, Tchaikovsky the incarnation of grief, 
the feminine nature. The one has a festal or 
heroic, the other a dejected, every-day outlook 
on the world. Tchaikovsky is a true poet of 
the week-day, and hence, perhaps, his com- 
positions have so subjugated the Russian 
intelligentsia—flesh of whose flesh he was—an 
intelligentsia refined, profound, and extremely 
sensitive, but neurasthenically weak-willed and 
submissive. Beethoven, in his fifth Symphony, 
in ‘ Leonora,’ in the heroic outlines of his 
Symphonies, hurls defiance at his truly terrible 
and tragic fate ; Tchaikovsky, humbly and with 
a sort of voluptuous terror of despair, submits 
to destiny—in the poem ‘ Fatum,’ in ‘ Romeo’ 
and ‘ Francesca,’ in the fourth Symphony with 
the fanfares representing the voices of Fate, and 
in the sixth Symphony. In his contemplation 
of the majesty and unconquerableness of Fate 
there is not merely an excessive dread—there is 
actually something approaching reverence, a 
sacred awe and a delight born of that awe. In 
this submissiveness and dejection, in this absence 
of protest, of a ‘ will to protest,’ in this sense 
of doom, do we not see something far more 
characteristic of the Russian national feeling 
than in the abstract and formal outlines of 
melodies borrowed from the folk-repertory for 
the benefit of the European? Tchaikovsky is 
a Russian composer by virtue of the quality 
which makes Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, or even 
Turgenev Russian writers; he has most of all 
in common with the gentle and somewhat 
Europeanised contours of Turgenev’s psycho- 


logy, and with the profound and organic 
pessimism of that writer’s outlook. 
Beethoven considered that music should 


‘strike fire from the soul’ and fortify it in 
Spartan, stoical, manly feelings, but for the 
feminine Russian soul of Tchaikovsky music is 
a fountain of tears, disclosed by the hand of 
genius as a solitary source of alleviation. Every 
European may not thoroughly understand this 
typically Russian (and perhaps European as 
well, but now outlived) exaltation of tears and 
grief, this desire for self-torment, the accept- 
ance of sorrow as a sort of negative of enjoyment. 
Tchaikovsky's music is powerful, but its power 
is of a different order and tendency from that 
of Beethoven. It is the power of human grief 
revealed by the magic of a musical genius, and 
not the power of the spirit resisting the magic 
of the world and Fate. 

The Russian musical soul has two faces. The 
music of Moussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakov 





responds to one of them—to the contemplative, 
descriptive, meditative visage. Tchaikovsky's 
music answers to the other—the visage of 
anguish and personal, individual sorrow, the 
cries and lamentations of a soul abandoned and 
lonely in the universe and powerless to struggle 
with the forces of the world. The Russian 
psychology is either melancholy, pessimistic, 
sorrowful, or turbulent, audacious, and ruffianly. 
In it exist side by side the most tender, lyrical, 
intimate feeling, and a savage insolence ; but 
neither is characteristic of it, and both are 
consequences. What is characteristic is the 
immemorial, indestructible scepticism, the dis- 
belief in anything—neither in principles and 
their domination of the world, nor in the moral 
law, nor in human powers (hence the weakness 
and ‘ non-resistance ’ typical of Tchaikovsky's 
music and resembling Tolstoy’s ‘ non-resistance 
to evil’), nor in Divine justice. The Russian 
soul is ‘ forsaken in the world of the soul,’ and 
therein consists its tragedy—it feels that it has 
no home. The world is for it a prison-house, a 
hunting-box, an inn, but never its own home, 
created by love and labour. Hence these 
strange transitions—painful to the moral ear of 
the European—from profound piety to impiety, 
from a tender lyrical feeling to insolence and 
aimless, self-satisfied barbarism; hence the 
organic disbelief in principles, the anarchism of 
thought and feeling, the anarchy in the principles 
of art, the permanent revolution. The European, 
with his belief in the forces of humanity, of 
progress, and of the Divine justice which 
dictates laws to the world, or in moral principles, 
seems to the typical sceptical Russian a naive 
sort of being. In this sense Tchaikovsky, too, 
is Russian—the irreligiousness of the intelli- 
gentsia is characteristic of him. He, too, is a 
sceptic, believing in nothing whatever, and the 
world is terrible to him, and inexplicable, as an 
aggregation of evil and hostile forces: this 
unbeneficent world, he does not know who 
rules it after all. The problem of Fate and 
Death always confronted the intellectual and 
moral gaze of Tchaikovsky, causing him to 
tremble and at the same time to strive to hasten 
the insoluble end. There is some foundation 
for the legend that he did not die of cholera 
(the official version), but committed suicide in 
one of the fits of profound melancholia to which 
he was subject. 

Tchaikovsky’s gentle and refined moral traits 
saved him from the other pole of the Russian 
temperament—he did not become a barbarian, 
nor did he descend to vulgarity or savagery. 
The only sign in his music of the Russian un- 
restraint is the complete revelation of himself, 
the baring of his soul in a sort of musical general 
confession, which no other European has ever 
deemed necessary. It is this revelation of his 
soul in his creative work which made Tchai- 
kovsky a genius, but it also made the creative 
process an intolerable torment to him. 
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Unassuming and extremely shy by nature, 
entirely free from any desire for fame, he found 
himself in the position of a man who had to come 
before the world and expose his modest soul. It 
turned his life into a kind of chronic self- 
crucifixion in public, and was still more| 
destructive to the coherency of his psychology. 

The name of Tchaikovsky is now uttered in 
Europe on a par with those of Beethoven and 
Brahms—he has become a classic in the sym- 
phonic repertory. The years have effaced the 
external differences between the style of his 
time and those of the subsequent periods. 
What seemed to be new and to obscure his work, 
modest in its outward attributes, has now faded 
and become dim, and Tchaikovsky alone has 
flamed like a brilliant star at night. His star 
is already beginning to eclipse the most serious 
of his former rivals—the kuchkisty. This is| 
natural, since the exterior aspect of his music | 
is less specific and more European. It was 
harder for him than for any of the Russian| 
composers to obtain admission to the company 
of European geniuses, as he had to do it without | 
the assistance afforded by a barbaric setting, | 
modernist forms, and the literary prerequisites 
of music. Simple, modest, and without any 
desire to astonish the world, nevertheless he 
did so, and more profoundly than his rivals and 
descendants—he, one of the last of the composers 
to whom were given the genius for melody and 
the secret of creating the new and the simple. 
Soon after him came the era of the clever and 
experienced violators of music, who turned it 
into a mystical pharmacopeeia, a philosophy, a 
literature, a chess-board, a geometrical problem 

—music seemed to be exhausted and its sources 
to be lost. There was a reaction against 
Tchaikovsky in Russia, as there is now in France 

solely due to this clever, rational, intellectual, | 
and esthetic conception of music. The cold- 
blooded snobs and zsthetes, ashamed of feeling, 
and using sounds to hide their feelings—what 
can they have in common with this strange, 
naive, and undiplomatic being, who sincerely 
and with infinite simplicity uttered everything | 
that he felt, and uttered it with genius? The} 
only thing that was left for them to do—and | 
they did it—was to accuse him of tastelessness. 
They were right, for sincerity generally borders 
on tastelessness, just as the very concept of 





AD Libitum 
By ‘ FEestTE’ 
A CENTENARY GROUSE 

A wisely-kept Centenary would not outstay 
its welcome, as that of Schubert seems to have 
done. The prime mistake was its over-early 
start. This habit of anticipating things seems 
to be a feature of modern life. When I was a 
youngster the preparations for Christmas were 
concentrated into a gloriously crowded fortnight 
that was almost as jolly as the festival itself. 
To-day Christmasnumbers of magazines come out 
in the autumn, and are read and scrapped almost 
as soon as they appear. Formerly they were 
published much later, and when bought were 
laid by in some secret place until Christmas, 
when we were in the right uncritical mood for 
their highly-coloured pages and their simple 
jollities. 

Weeks ago, on a mild autumnal day in early 
November, I passed hosts of people, most of 
them young enough to know better, with their 
faces gummed to store windows filled with 
Christmas toys and fare. How much zest will 
they be able to pump up by Christmas Day ? 
The present-day talk about Christmas being a 
bore and so forth is partly a pose, and partly 
a result of our foolish disregard of the calendar 

~a disregard that leads those of us who can 
afford it (and many who can't) to consume 
fresh strawberries and green peas in mid-winter, 
and so discount the joys of that first picking of 
the natural and far superior crop at the mght 
time. 


In the same way we began celebrating poor 
Schubert away back at the beginning of the 
year, ten months before the actual date of the 
Centenary. We tried to make 1928 a Schubert 
vear, forgetting that every year is—or should 
be—a Schubert year. And how did we set 
about the job? Did we begin to overhaul his 


| output systematically, with a view to discovering 


Instead we 
works—the 
Ballet Music, 


neglected treasures? We did not. 
took some already over-playved 
‘Unfinished, the ‘ Rosamund ’ 


| the F minor Impromptu, the Military March 
in D, and a handful of equally well-worn songs, 


and proceeded to make them still more thread- 


taste, on a closer survey, borders on a defect. | bare. 


The great sensitive musicians, such as Wagner, 
Beethoven, and Tchaikovsky, on the whole 
were lacking in taste—that 
feeble,’ that feminine, passive, and 
principle in creative work. 
(Translated by S. W. 


formal 


Pring.) 


NEW LIGHT ON SCHUBERT: 
‘It is hard indeed to account for such genius in 
a man who, with nineteen children, received a 
maximum sum of $200 a year for their support.’ 
Prof. G. L. Scherger, at a Schubert Dinner at Chicago. 


But surely the success of a Centenary cele- 


‘strength of the} bration must be gauged by the extent to which 


lit puts into general circulation such of the 
| composer's efforts as have been undeservedly 
neglected. This function of the observance 1s 
made necessary by a curious blend of caprice 
‘and sloth on the part of the musical public. 
Whether certain works achieve popularity or 
‘suffer neglect depends little on their merit. 
Popularity is often decided by some fortuitous 


|circumstance—an attractive title, association 
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with some outstanding performer, scope for the| Having no head for dates I don’t know whose 
virtuoso or showman (the terms are almost|centenary comes next. But whoever the com- 
synonyms), a simplicity that establishes them | poser, it is to be hoped that we shall go to 
firmly in the domestic repertory (a stronghold| work in a methodical way. Had we done our 
from which they cannot be dislodged), or what | duty by Schubert we should have proceeded on 
not. Relegation to the shelf is almost equally a|some such lines as the following: In January 
matter of luck ; reverse the aforesaid causes of | last (at the latest) a comprehensive committee 
popularity and you have most of the deciding | would have been formed, representing our chiet 
factors. A Centenary offers the best possible | musical organizations—the Royal Philharmonic 
chance—practically the only one—of putting|Society, the B.M.S., LS.M., M.T.A., B.B.C., 
things right, and it must be admitted that both} R.A.M., R.C.M., L.S.0., &c., the Board of 
the Beethoven and Schubert opportunities were | Education, the Music Publishers’ Association, 
|the chief gramophone concerns, and including 
|also three or four of our leading conductors. 
| Sub-committees would have been appointed to 

The other cause, sloth—or perhaps it would | overhaul the various branches of Schubert's 
be better termed lack of enterprise—is so obvious | Work, in order to report as to such neglected 
as to need little more than mention. It is one|€X@mples as weré worthy of rescue—especially 
of the most curious traits of musicians that|@™mong the songs. The publication of those 
having discovered a few gems, they should be | approved by the committee should have been 
able to refrain from hunting for further treasures | 4tTanged (with translations of all vocal items). 
in the same mine. Schubert wrote six hundred | Their public performance (in conjunction with 
songs; for a century average singers and familiar and popular examples in order to ensure 
teachers have been content to know about | 800d audiences) and their issue per gramophone 
three per cent. of that vast output, and even | records and player-piano rolls, would also have 
that tiny proportion was not made up of the been taken in hand. A press sub-committee 
undisputed best. Yet one would have thought | would have attended to the publicity. In 
that their first impulse, on discovering (say) | teaching institutions, from the purely musical 
‘Margaret at the Spinning Wheel,’ would have down to elementary schools, the ground would 
been to inquire eagerly as to the other five | also have been prepared. The Centenary 
hundred and ninety-nine from the same pen. | Concerts would have commenced in October, 
(I write this after making all due allowance for | Teaching their climax in the middle of November. 


the poverty of the early translations, and for| 
the fact that sheer bulk is in itself a kind of} The result of this would have been such an 
impediment ; lacking time to inspect so formid-| appraisement of the composer as has never yet 
able a whole, one is the more ready to be| been possible, and the addition to the repertory 
content with a handy album, and to regard it | of much that has not hitherto had a fair hearing, 
as the cream.) But there is no such excuse in| and that (it is to be feared) never will, the 
regard to other departments of Schubert’s work.| chance having been missed. For centenaries 
For example, we have (rightly) many perform-| never leave things as they were; they are 
ances of the A minor and D minor Quartets, | bound to have one of two results, leading either 
but how often do we hear the G major? Every|to a boom or a slump. In order to ensure a 
gramophone company has put forth records of} boom we must show the general public that 
the ‘ Trout’ Quintet and of the A minor and|the proportion of Schubertian successes is 
D minor Quartets, but I do not recall a single | greater than it had appeared to be ; to incur a 
recording of the remarkable G major work.|slump we have only to harp on the already 
Again, only in the last few years has the C major | familiar, plus some unfamiliar things chosen 
Symphony had fair treatment. I remember} more or less at random. For example, we do 
but one solitary performance in my youth, and/no good to Schubert by reviving (as we did 
that was regarded as a kind of daring adventure, | recently in London) a poor opera that merely 
on account of the length of the work; and as| shows his weakness in that line ; or Pianoforte 
recently as three or four years ago its revival | Sonatas that make us wish he had left the form 
was a timid one, with liberal cuts. Of all | alone in favour of the ‘ Moments Musicaux ’ and 
creative artists the composer suffers most from|Impromptu type. And our concern with the 
the fatal handicap of dependence on the public|Sonatas should be less with those dull, long- 
performer, and (as we have seen during the| winded first movements than with the capital 
recent visit of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra) | Scherzos and other detachable plums. 

even on the concert agent. Unperformed plays} When we have our Government Department 
may be read with little loss—often with gain ;|of Fine Arts these things will be put right ; 
and the fact of the general public neglecting aj until then (musicians being the world’s worst 
literary masterpiece doesn’t hinder the discerning organizers and team-workers) we shall continue 
reader from obtaining a copy and enjoying it.| to make a hash of them. 

But difficult solos and all ensemble works are} The most elaborately organized of all the 
dead till they are heard. celebrations seems to have taken place in the 


badly missed. 
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‘whose United States. Activities were wisely concen-| Not a doubt of it: when Uncle Jonathan 
e com- trated on the week beginning November 18.) finds anything to celebrate he does it with both 
go to From the New York Herald-Tribune I take some|hands. Yet how ill all this sorts with the 
ne our statistics that will not only interest readers but | personality of the man thus honoured! For a 
ded on probably make them gasp as well. More than | Wagner Centenary—yes ; but the appropriate 
inuary two thousand cities formed committees,;method for Schubert would be something 
mittee representative of religious organizations, | modest and semi-private, however widespread 
r chief schools, municipality, industry, art, music|—a multitude of little gatherings of devotees, 
‘monic clubs, conservatories, radio, and  theatres.| maybe partaking of a simple meal (not without 
3.B.C., Altogether the number of folk taking part in| beer), preceded and followed by some of his 
ird of this national salute to Schubert is calculated | choicest music, with ample time for talk (not 
iation, to have been more than three millions. A|Centennial Orations), the whole duly mellowed 
luding good move was the adoption of a piece of| with a haze from incense-breathing pipes. Over 
ictors. music to be used everywhere as a kind of|such meetings the manes of Schubert might 
ted to official tribute, the choice falling on the | have hovered with the satisfaction of one who 
ibert’s Adagio from the Quintet in C. feels quite at home. But £2,000 Prize Sym- 
lected ‘anemia | phonies, lavish banquets, mayoral Proclama- 
cially All the chief fraternal and civic organizations | a tality No : = se all well-me aan, but 
those bine nen the Tie Wend Tet Wen mistaken. Our sense of values has changed, 
- been Ro “al - “tig ee 2 | and for the worse. An age that assesses even 
otary, Lions, Kiwanas, Foresters—in fact, the | Fees ee Bees : 
tems). Se Cole dak aeeiienedh in. tle pata things of the spirit in terms of cash and 
with — © . | head-counting can no more celebrate a Schubert 
5: seems to be the Klu Klux Klan. | Giller thom 2 could weedince ene 
ene It must have been a great occasion for the| ~" ~~“ , a 
? ona Babbitts, for 1,315 Chambers of Commerce} a fae 
have raised voices and glasses to the hero of the hour.| _P.S.—I am obliged—in fact, delighted—by 
aittee Every music club, and hundreds of other cultural | the receipt of the following letter : 
m. bodies, held ‘ centennial exercises *; the leading | ‘ Burns Cottage, 
ull colleges and conservatories planned special | ‘Drumtochty Road, Dunoon. 
mary ee, Sues hundred thousand elemen- ‘DEAR S1r,—In your article of last month 
‘ober, tary schools led up to the great do” with) you speak of the youthful pianist who 
nber special Schubert programmes in the school! jndulged in chewing gum while playing in a 
: auditoriums, at which Schubert music was! competition because (she said) it gave her 
performed by the children and the centennial | pluck. You then added, “I pass the useful 
h an oration, written by Prof. Daniel Gregory Mason, | tip on to nervous singers.” Surely, Sir, this 
r yet of Columbia University, was read. Nor were| was an oversight on your part. A very brief 
rtory the churches indifferent. They ‘ designated) experiment, during a recent musical evening 
ring, Sunday, November 18, as Schubert Sunday, | at the Manse, showed that however valuable 
_ the their organists prepared special Schubert pro-| the use of the gum may be to pianists (and, 
acute grammes, and ‘many ministers delivered a talk) no doubt, to all other instrumental performers 
_ are on the spiritual message of Schubert s works.’| save such as play on wood-wind and brass), it 
ither Hundreds of municipalities held ‘ official exer-) js an actual hindrance to the singer, especially 
ire a cises, at which the Mayor or his representative} to such as are nervous. The simultaneous 
that delivered a civic address and appropriate/ se of the muscles involved in chewing and 
.; & Schubert music was played.’ And, finally,! those concerned in the production of vocal 
ur a thousands of libraries planned exhibits of) tone js practically impossible. 
sady Schubert material, facsimiles of his manuscripts ‘ Veurs faltbiaiie 
osen . . . and other human interest material.’ ara sre cha ig ; 
» do ‘ ALEXANDER McTAaGGaRrT. 
did . P : , , | Mr. McTaggart is right, and I can only 
aie Compared with this the celebrations in the | apologise Atay slip. gardens explain it. 
we rest of the world seem meagre and tame. But 
ae the formidable statistics I have quoted leave ait tenes tare sono 
ond one with misgivings. If we on this side got a NEW L "Caan ae x 
the bit tired of the Centenary, what must have been ee pemigg wae 
= the feelings of the Elks, Red Men, and their By W. H. Grattan — 
ital fellows in those two thousand celebrating cities, . XXXIX.—EpwarpD PEARCc! 
, with their‘ official exercises and civic addresses ’? If only by reason of his position as organist and 
And I find that, after all, I have forgotten one| Master of the Choristers of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
ent of the most resounding items : and the choir-trainer of many important composers 
ht ; ‘ F i . " (e.g., Thomas Ravenscroft), the name of Edward 
orst The Governors of forty-eight States and Pearce deserves inclusion in the present series 
nue the Mayors of the hundred leading cities of | The surname of this Tudor composer is variously 
America issued proclamations on the Civic| written Peers, Piers, and Pearce, and he first 
the importance of the observance of Schubert | appears as a musician in 1588, when he applied for 
the Week.’ a post in the Chapel Royal. It is safe, therefore, 
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to assume that he was born in the year 1565, 
as he was a chorister of St. Paul’s Cathedral under 
Westcote, also taking part in the boys’ plays 
between the years 1575 and 1582. 

From the Cheque Book of the Chapel Royal we 
learn that Edward Pearce was sworn a Gentleman 
of the Chapel Royal on March 16, 1585. Ten 
years later he was appointed organist and choir 
director of St. Paul’s, but it is incorrect to assume, 
as has frequently been done, that he resigned his 
Chapel Royal appointment in 1598. No doubt 
he could not continue an active member, but it is 
equally certain that he retained the post, for in 
1603 he received livery for the funeral of Queen 
Elizabeth, as ‘ one of the Gentlemen extraordinary,’ 
a fact that is explicitly stated in the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Accounts, vol. 554, as quoted in the ‘ King’s 
Musick ’* (1909). 

An interesting event occurred in December, 
1599, namely, the re-opening of St. Paul’s Play- 
house in Blackfriars, after a lapse of almost ten 
years, and, of course, Pearce was in command of 
the boys. From Ravenscroft’s ‘ Brief Discourse ’ 
(1614) one gathers some information as to Pearce, 
and I quote the pertinent passage from the 
Introduction : 

‘ Maister Edward Pearce the first, sometime 

Maister of the Children of Saint Paule’s in 


London, and there my Maister, a man of singular | 


eminency in his Profession, both in the Educating 
of Children for the Ordering of the Voyce, so 
as the Quality might afterward credit him and 
preferre them; And also in those his Composi- 
tions to the Lute, whereof the world enjoyes many 
(as from the Maister of that Instrument) together 
with his skilfull instructions for other Instruments 
too, as his fruits can beare him witnesse.’ 


Pearce had ample opportunities for displaying his 
great powers in many capacities during the eight 
years he was the producer of the boys’ plays at 
St. Paul’s Singing School, from December, 1599, to 
December, 1607. That he composed incidental 
music for many of the plays is beyond doubt, and 
Mr. W. J. Lawrence points out that he ‘ provided 
vocal settings for some of the new pieces,’ and that 
‘ his music for a song in “‘ Blurt Master Constable ”’ 
is still extant.’ Moreover, ‘ his solicitude for the 
advancement of his pupils seems to have urged 
him to foster the gift of any boy whom he found 
trying his hand at composition; and what greater 
delight could a musical prodigy have than to hear 
his music rendered on the stage ? ’ 

Pearce was paid for a Court play given by the 
boys of St. Paul’s on January 1, 160%. According 
to Prof. Joseph Quincy Adams, in his excellent 
‘Life of William Shakespeare’ (1923), the St. 
Paul’s boys gained great favour at this period, 
and had the advantage of having plays written 
for them by John Marston and Thomas Dekker, 
‘ competing, in a limited way, with the Chamber- 
lain’s and Admiral’s companies.’ This rivalry is 
plainly noticed in ‘ Jack Drum’s Entertainment’ 
(1600) : 

‘I saw the Children of Paul’s last night, 

And troth, they pleased me pretty, pretty well. 
The apes in time will do it handsomely.’ 
Adams continues : 
“And they did. 
very fashionable 


Paul’s Playhouse became 
with gentlemen, who were 


* "The King's Musick,’ by H. Cart de Lafontaine. (Novello.) 


willing to pay the higher prices charged in order 

to escape the noisy rabble that haunted the 

public theatres : 

‘“T’ faith, I like the audience that frequenteth 

there 

With much applause. 
choak’t 

With the stench of garlic, nor be pasted 

To the barmy jacket of a beer-brewer.”’’ 

But a more serious rivalry to the adult actors, 
including Shakespeare’s company, was the estab- 
lishment of ‘ private ’ performances by the Children 
of Queen’s Chapel ; and we learn that on September 
|2, 1600, Henry Evans obtained from Richard 
| Burbage a lease of the Blackfriars Theatre 
for twenty-one years, Nathaniel Gyles looking 
| after the musical department. , These Children of 
| the Chapel with Royal favour captured the public 
| taste in 1601, and had plays written for them by 
|George Chapman and Ben Jonson—the latter, 
|indeed, writing a beautiful elegy on the death of 
}one of the choir-boys, Salathiel Pavy, who acted 
|old men’s parts inimitably. Shakespeare himself 
alludes to the popularity of the child-actors both 
|of St. Paul’s (under Pearce) and of the Chapel 
Royal (under Gyles)— an aerie of children, little 
eyases that cry out on the top of question, and are 
most tyrannically clapped for it: these are now 
the fashion.’ 

It is well known, of course, that Marston, in 
‘Jack Drum’s Entertainment’ (1601), presented 
by the St. Paul’s boys, unfavourably showed up 
Jonson, and mentioned himself as ‘ the new poet 
Mellidus.’ Some time afterwards Marston, in his 
‘What you will,’ replied to Jonson’s ‘ Cynthia’s 
Revels,’ ‘ making,’ as Prof. Wallace writes, ‘ some 
of Jonson’s features unpleasantly prominent in 
Lampatho, and himself assuming the better traits 
of ‘“‘squareness”’ in Quadratus.’ Dekker also, 
one of the St. Paul’s playwrights, launched out at 
Jonson in ‘ Satiromastix, or the Untrussing of the 
Humorous Poet,’ and, to make matters worse, it 
was arranged that Dekker’s play should be acted 
simultaneously by the choir-boys of St. Paul’s and 
by the Lord Chamberlain’s men at the Globe. 

Among the Add. MSS. at the British Museum 
(10,444) there is the music score of Edward 
Pearce’s Masque. However, the plays produced 
by the St. Paul’s boys in the period 1599-1609 had 
music, some of which was furnished by Pearce. 
In Marston’s ‘ Malcontent’ there is much music 


A man shall not be 





and dancing, although when this play was 
taken over by the Burbage Company the 
music was cut out. In 1607, Shakespeare’s 


|company paid Pearce £20 a year to have his boys 
|cease acting. It is probable that he died in 
| 1609 or 1610. He was certainly Master of the 
Choristers and Almoner in October, 1607.* He 
contributed two pieces to Ravenscroft’s ‘ Brief 
Discourse,’ a work which was evidently written 
in 1607, though not published until 1614 (Add. 
| MSS., Brit. Mus., 19,758). 


| [Among the papers left by the late Dr. Grattan 
| Flood were the above and two other articles on 
| ‘Late Tudor Composers,’ addressed to the Editor 
}of this journal. They probably mark the com- 
| pletion of the task which the author had carried 
| through with so much erudition.—EpIrTor. | 





| 2 = . a 
| ® Visitation Book of Bishop Thomas Ravis, and also in the 
| Registry of St. Paul's, under the date of October, 1607 
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THE SCHOOL OF ENGLISH CHURCH 
MUSIC 

When this project was launched just a year ago 
there was a tendency to shake heads (we shook ours), 
and to express the view that nothing would come 
of it for a very long time. The pessimists were not 
unjustified. Times are bad and money is tight. 
Money generally is tight when serious music is the 
object, but just now it seems tighter than ever. 
Moreover, schemes for the betterment of Church 
music usually come to little, owing to the inertia 
of the parties directly concerned, both clerical and 
lay. Itis, therefore, a pleasant surprise to hear for 
once in a way of a scheme that is very much alive : 
the School has already a local habitation and a 
name, and preparations for active work are well 
on the way. 

The College of St. Nicolas—for so the School will 
be called—is situated in one of the most delightful 
districts of Kent. A well-wisher has purchased 
the freehold of a large modern country house at 
Chislehurst, very conveniently situated, three 
stations being within about ten minutes’ walk— 
Chislehurst and Elmstead Woods (for Charing 
Cross) and Bickley (for Victoria). The College 
stands high, in eleven acres of beautiful grounds, 
and commanding a prospect that makes the ob- 
server inclined to disbelieve that London is only 
ten miles off. The property includes a small farm, 
a couple of cottages, woods, extensive gardens, a 
well-stocked orchard, a tennis court—-everything, 
in fact, that one looks for in a well-appointed 
large country residence. The house is about 
thirty years old, and in an excellent state of repair. 
Our illustrations give an idea of its handsome 
exterior and of the surroundings; the interior is, 
at the moment, not in a photographable state. 

We have taken an early opportunity of visiting 
the College, and of obtaining from Dr. Sydney 
Nicholson, the Warden, some details concerning 
its plans. 


THE CHOIR SCHOOL 





A more or less permanent choir being a| 
necessity in an institution of this kind, we asked | 
Dr. Nicholson what arrangements had been made. | 

‘ A Choir School has been founded,’ he replied, | 

thanks to the generosity of Mrs. E. B. Wright, | 
who is giving it as a memorial to the late Rev. | 
Harold Hall Wright, who was Precentor at Chester 
Cathedral. At first we had intended acoommodat- | 
ing the choristers in one of the smaller buildings in | 
the grounds, but we have since decided that this 
house will be more suitable for the purpose of a | 
students’ hostel; the boys will, therefore, live in 
the main building. There will be about a dozen ; | 
they will sing two daily services in the Chapel, | 
receive board, lodging, and music lessons in the | 
College, and go to Bickley Hall for general education | 
and games.’ 

Bickley Hall is a first-class preparatory school | 
close by, the heads being the brothers Farnfield. | 
(Are there any footballers of twenty years ago to 
whom the name of Farnfield is unknown ? ) 

We asked as to what progress had been made in 
forming the choir. 

‘ The nucleus already exists,’ replied the Warden. | 
‘As the Choir School at Clumber, the Duke of 
Newcastle’s seat, was being disbanded, we have 
arranged for some of the boys to be transferred to 
us. The entire equipment of the Clumber School 


has also been handed over to us, so we have had 
no difficulty and very little expense in starting this 
part of our organization. We still have a few 
vacancies, which will be filled pretty soon, as 
likely boys continue to present themselves for 
trial. The supply ought to be maintained easily, 
for we offer exceptional advantages. Think of it ! 
Parents pay a mere ten guineas a term for board 
and lodging, school fees, private lessons in piano- 
forte and violin, medical attendance, and laundry. 
Holidays will be ample—sixteen clear days at 
Christmas (including Christmas and New Year’s 
Days), twelve days at Eastertide, and at least 
thirty days (including four Sundays) in August or 
September. The summer holidays will be so 
arranged that the boys will not all be away together, 
as it is important to maintain the Chapel services 
during that period, when no doubt there will be 
a good many students taking short-course terms.’ 

‘ As to the Chapel ?’ we inquired. 

‘For a proper building we must wait. There 
is an excellent site in the grounds, and we hope 
that in due time some benefactor will fill it. Until 
then we shall convert a large and very suitable 
room into a temporary chapel. A two-manual 
Hill organ has been presented by Mrs. Cleverly, 
of Wallington, and Messrs. Harrison & Harrison 
are rebuilding it and installing it, free of charge.’ 

‘ Will the services be of the Cathedral type ? ’ 

‘ They will be of all types. We shall alternate 
Cathedral music, plainsong, ancient and modern 
polyphony, simple harmony, and congregational 
unison. We shall tie ourselves to no period or 
school; the only uniformity we shall aim at is 
uniformity in quality—it will all be the best of 
its kind, we hope. And as certain types of music 
go hand-in-hand with certain degrees and kinds of 
ritual, we shall be similarly wide in our use of 
ceremonial, the services ranging from plain to 
elaborate. In fact, we are laying ourselves out 
to be of use to those responsible for the conduct 
of every type of liturgical service that is in con- 
formity with the very comprehensive Anglican 
Establishment. On the musical side, nobody need 
be afraid of meeting anything faddy or cranky 
or ‘ precious’ here. We shall be as keen about 
the best of the Victorians as about the best of the 
Elizabethans.’ 

‘How will the adult 
supplied ? ’ 

‘We shall look to our resident staff, and the 
students, pupils, and visitors for our altos, tenors, 
and basses. Active participation in the service- 
music will be a part of the routine, and one that 
will be of great benefit to the students. This is, 
perhaps, a suitable moment to mention that we 
shall endeavour to do missionary work on Sundays, 
when there will usually be no service after an 
early morning one. The work of the touring choir 
I organized a few years ago was so much 
appreciated that I shall try to do something of 
the kind with the College choir, or a portion 
of it.’ 

‘One thing, by the way, I am anxious to be 
that is, to have the whole of the 


part of the choir be 


able to .do 


| Psalter recited during each month. I feel that 


the present easy-going way of choosing over and 
over again a few popular Psalms—which happen 
also to be short !—is a real loss. We shall try to 
work out a system which will avoid that, without 
on the other hand leading to over-long services.’ 
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During this conversation we had been inspecting 
the portion of the College that will be allotted to 
the choristers. These quarters are so convenient 
that hardly any structural alteration will be needed. 
Had the house been designed for the purpose of a 
college or choir school the arrangements could 
hardly have been better. 


THE STUDENTS’ HOSTEL 


We next proceeded to the buildings that will 


become the Hostel for students. Here will be 
sleeping accommodation for about a _ dozen 
students at first, but if the need for extension 


arises, the site makes such extension easy. 

Students will have the use of the College dining 
and common rooms, library, billiard room, and, of 
course, the grounds. There will be about half a 
dozen small studios or practising rooms 


PUPILS’ COURSES 

‘ Pupils’ courses will be a very important part of 
the College work,’ said the Warden. ‘ More and 
more the organ-playing and choir-training in 
smaller parish churches must necessarily be done 
by those who are engaged in business or in various 
kinds of non-musical professional work. The 
Pupils’ Course has been specially designed for these. 
The lectures and classes will take place mainly in 
the evenings, and some of them at least will be 
conducted in a City church or hall, in order to 
meet the convenience of pupils engaged in 
business. There will be no fixed time for com- 
mencing these courses, but they will be open only 
to such as show a reasonable proficiency in organ- 
playing, and, naturally, pupils must undertake to 
attend for such a length of time as will justify 
their admission.’ 





THE COLLEGE 


STUDENTS’ COURSES 

The syllabus for students is designed mainly for 
those who intend to become professional choir- 
masters and organists. It will extend over a year 
of three terms, each approximately of twelve 
weeks, the terms coinciding so far as possible with 
those of the R.A.M. and R.C.M. It will be 
possible for students to combine attendance at the 
complete course with their regular work at those 
institutions. The lectures will be arranged roughly 
in two parallel series, historical and technical. 
There will be twelve subjects, two being taken in 
each half-term, and the course will commence in 
the autumn term of each year. The detailed 
syllabus may be had on application to the 
Secretary. 


NICOLAS 
(Photo reproduced by kind permission of Messrs. Robson & Perrin) 


OF ST. 


VISITORS’ COURSES 

‘We are also arranging for short terms of in- 
struction for the benefit of choirmasters (amateur 
or professional), clergy, and ordinands. In special 
cases we hope to be able to arrange for courses of 
instruction to visiting choir-boys. There will 
usually be accommodation for a few pupils or 
visitors at the Guest House or at the Hostel.’ 

NO DIPLOMAS 

* Please assure your readers that the College will 
not add to the flowing tide of diplomas and other 
academic distinctions. The utmost in this direc- 
tion will be the issue of a mere certificate to a 
student, pupil, or visitor on completing a course, 
stating exactly what studies have been taken, with 
a rider as to the degree of efficiency attained.’ 
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THE COST 

The inevitable question of fees cropped up. 

‘ They have been fixed as low as possible,’ said 
Dr. Nicholson. ‘For example, a student who 
lived here would pay 2} to 34 guineas a week, 
according to the accommodation he required. To 
live in such surroundings as these at about the 
same rate as would be paid for board and lodging 
in London is in itself a boon. When you consider 
that the amount charged also covers the cost of 
the course of instruction it will be agreed that the 





because their support will enable us to lend a 
hand in quarters where our help is required. This 
help may be merely advisory, or it may take the 
form of a visit from one of the College staff for 
the purpose of giving a lecture, conducting a hymn 
festival, or what not. In spite of the usual slow- 
ness of people in taking up a new idea, I am glad 
to say that choirs are becoming affiliated at an 
encouraging rate. As soon as possible we shall 
work out a system of areas, so that a number 
of parishes conveniently placed can combine in a 
kind of Church music crusade lasting several days, 


ANOTHER ASPECT 
(Photo veproducei by kind permission of Messrs. Robson & Perrin) 


proposition is a very attractive one. Students 
who are non-resident will pay five guineas per term. 
Resident pupils will pay the same as resident 
students, and for non-resident pupils the fee will 
be three guineas a term. The other charges for 
visitors are on a similarly low scale.’ 


OUTSIDE WORK 


The activities of the College are not to be 
confined to its four walls. 


‘Here the system of membership comes 
in,’ said Dr. Nicholson. ‘We want all Church 
choirs to become affiliated. The big ones 


may not need our help, but we need theirs, 


| prepared. 


ito be given. 


and Girected by a Commissioner from the College. 
Obviously we can’t send a man to the other end 
of the country for one lecture. Moreover, the 
grouping and concentrating of a number of parishes 
develops enthusiasm. The whole of such a little 
crusade might well end with a festival service for 
which congregations as well as choirs had been 
But it is, of course, for the people on 
the spot to decide the shape in which our help is 
And please make it clear that we 
don’t intend to butt in and give advice where it 
isn’t wanted. We are not a mere critical 
or interfering body; we go nowhere except 
by invitation. But I shall be surprised and 
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disappointed if this outside work does not develop, | writers who have compiled Schubert’s charming 
because it enables the smallest and poorest of| melodies into musical comedy concoctions and, 


parishes to derive benefit. Their clergy 
organists cannot come to us, so we welcome the 
chance of going tothem. It will cost them nothing 


but their annual subscription (£1), hospitality for | 


the College lecturer, and a little trouble in 
organization. Another way in which wé hope to 
be able to reach a wide public is by means 
of the gramophone. One of the leading 
companies has promised to make records of 
various kinds of work done by the College staff. 
Another point you may find worth mentioning. 
Already we are receiving frequent applications for 


organists. At present, of course, we can do 
nothing in the way of supplying such needs. But 
the fact of such inquiries beginning so early, 


before we have actually got to work, shows that 
eventually a course of study at the College will 
have the additional advantage of helping a man 
to obtain a post. The College will, in fact, become 
a kind of employment agency. Weare not anxious 
to take on much responsibility of that kind, but 
naturally it will be a help to the standing of the 
institution if it comes to be recognised as a reliable 
means of bringing together those who have posts 
to fill and those who are anxious to fill them.’ 

We left the College more than ever convinced 
that here is a really practical and comprehensive 
means of carrying out a host of ideas that have 
been talked about for years past. All that remains 
now is for clergy, organists, and congregations to 
bestir themselves and take full advantage of it. 


VIENNA’S SCHUBERT FESTIVAL 
By 
In a period bent on music festivals and centenary 
commemorations, the Schubert Festival, like its 
predecessor in the name of Beethoven, was the 
signal for a series of festivities so copious and 
satiating as almost to cause an effect quite un- 
wanted in this connection. 
strenuous Festival, to put Schubert out of mind, 
and is inclined to adopt the advice of a musician 
who, having gone through the Beethoven cele- 
brations of last year, advocated a ‘ non-Beethoven 
vear ’ as the one befitting homage to the master’s 
genius 
Naturally, the determination to honour Schubert 
was nowhere more grim and uncompromising than 
at Vienna 
Viennese 
campaign of particular intensity, surpassing even 
the Beethoven ceremonies of last year. The 
feelings which Vienna cherishes for Franz Schubert 
are by nature some degrees more fervent than their 
admiration for Beethoven. The older, and perhaps 
greater, master, is more admired, regarded with 
more awe and respec t, as a figure ot superhuman 
grandeur ; a monument of his own self. Schubert 
is closer to the heart and intellect of the people, 
a figure not of Olympus but of the Viennese forest, 


Paut BECHERT 


One longs, after this | 


and|to complete the ‘ popular appeal,’ have placed 


Schubert himself on the stage in the shape of a 
simple-minded, almost childish tenor lover, rotund 
of appearance, modest in intellectual forces, and 
chiefly occupied with making love, enjoying 
culinary exertions, and composing his ‘ Unfinished ’ 
Symphony. 

The Schubert Centenary Festival, giving 
survey of a rich musical creation, should above 
all have served to destroy such popularly tainted 


a 


misconceptions of one of humanity’s greatest 
geniuses. To see musicians and musicologists 


entangled in such prejudices was one of the painful 
incidents of the Festival. It seems barely possible 
that a scientist elected to the lofty post of head 
of the Vienna University’s music department, 
Dr. Robert Lach, should choose an official Schubert 
celebration as the scene for the airing of such 
views as we heard from him. That Schubert 
was a mediocre composer, musically imperfect, in 
technique a dilettante, morally debased and 
ethically defective, a composer of insufficient 
mental and artistic equipment, lacking in formal 
craftsmanship as well as morals, a parasite and 
ne’er-do-well, and a self-satisfied Philistine and 
petit-bourgeois as well: this is the opinion of one 
who has formed his judgment not from knowledge 
of Schubert’s work, but from familiarity with the 
so-called Schubert biographies which the operetta 
theatres have bestowed upon us for ten years past 
To air such views at this moment, however, and 
}at a Schubert festivity, was a deplorable and 
tactless offence. 

Let us pass from this painful incident to what 
| was otherwise a dignified and nation-wide homage 
| to one of the greatest and surely the most popularly 

beloved of all Austrian classic composers. The 
inhabitants of the city where Schubert lived and 
| starved, ignored while among us save by a small 
| circle of friends, united in a sweeping demonstra 
| tion to atone for errors committed a hundred vears 
The Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, Vienna’s 


| ago. 
|(and probably Europe’s) oldest musical society 
| once rejected the dedication of Schubert’s C major 
Symphony as a work unworthy of performance 
and much too long. What pride to the humble 
composer could he have heard it played now, in 
the hall of the same society, by the Philharmonic 


| Orchestra under Furtwangler, in the most perfect 


National allegiance and the general | 
inclination for festivities combined in a| 


familiar to and beloved by the Man in the Street. | 
It is interesting, but not thoroughly edifying, to} 


go to the source of this almost fatal popularity. 


When all is said, it is not Schubert's music in its | ‘ 


original shape that has so endeared him to the 
broad but rather the devices of those 
cleverly royalty-hungry 


masses, 
speculative, 


operetta- | 


manner possible ! 


The celebration even brought the realisation 
of Franz Schubert’s greatest dream He was 


honoured as a composer of operas. This was 


perhaps, the lasting achievement of Vienna's 
Festival. A _ triple bill comprised * The Twin 


Brothers,’ ‘ Rosamunde,’ and ‘ The Conspirators 
(or ‘ The Domestic War,’ as the all-too-cautious 
Imperial censor, fearful of ‘ revolutionary asso- 
ciations,’ called it in 1861). This little work has 
a naive story not devoid of homely humour and 
some charming though none too theatrically 
effective music of the sort that surely ought to 
have pleased Vienna when the popularity of Rossini 
was at its height. 

“The Twin Brothers,’ originally billed as a 
farce with music,’ amusing enough, and 
contradicts those who denied Schubert's capacity 
to write for the theatre. A more grateful part 
could not be desired by any operatic star of our 
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day than the double réle of the twin brothers of 
such warring dispositions. Moreover, the music is 
very melodious, though a contemporary critic 
referred to it, in the Allgemeine Musikalische 
Zeitung, aS unsingable, over-orchestrated, and 
laboriously searching for originality—all of which 
sounds very familiar to modern ears in connection 
with Schénberg, Stravinsky, Alban Berg, and, on 
occasion, even Richard Strauss. 

‘Rosamunde,’ also, another of Schubert’s 
children of sorrow, was reinstated into theatrical | 
honours that evening, though minus the weak | 
libretto by Wilhelmine von Chézy, which helped | 
to cut short the career of the opera. Robert} 
Heger hit upon the ingenious plan of collating this 
beautiful ‘ absolute’ music as a series of dance 
pieces, and Sascha Leontjeff, the Vienna Opera’s | 
new maitre de ballet, devised an attractive chore- 
graphic scenario and handsomely displayed it amid 
black draperies and varying light. 

Innumerable concerts of Schubert 
course, swept over our heads during the Festival | 
week, some of them interesting and many not| 
worthy of mention. Thousands of people attended | 
the ceremonies before the Schubert monuments 
and memorials so copiously scattered over the | 
city and its suburbs, and for a charming serenade 
of Vienna’s school-children before Schubert's 
dwelling-place in  Nussdorferstrasse. Tens of 
thousands flocked to see Vienna’s City Hall lit} 
up with solemn electric illuminations in honour of | 
the composer ; and in the presence of many officials 
and foreign guests (among them the mayors of 
many important German cities) Vienna’s pro- | 
verbial love of celebrations and mass manifestations | 
once again held full sway, and the city honoured 
herself by doing honour to one of her greatest | 








music, of 


geniuses. 


Music in the Foreign Press 


RAMEAU ON EXPRESSION AND INTERPRETATION | 


In the November Guide Musical et Thédiral (a 
new little monthly now published as a supplement | 
to the Guide du Concert, Paris), Eugéne Borrel | 
quotes a number of remarks in Rameau’s ‘ Observa- 
tions sur notre instinct pour la musique’ (1754) | 
and ‘Code de musique pratique’ (1760). These 
refer especially to the effects of harmonic contrasts 
in Lulli’s ‘ Armide.’ They are very instructive on 
the matter of the significance ascribed in his time 
to tonality and modulations in their relation to 
the dramatic text. For instance, referring to 
Armide’s monologue, ‘ Le charme du sommeil le 
Rameau writes : 


livre A ma vengeance,’ 


‘This monologue begins in E minor, and} 
modulates to G major to emphasise the epithets 
by which Armide characterises her hero. Then, 
to express her feeling as to the accident (?.e., 
sleep) which places him in her power, comes a 
G sharp leading to the minor subdominant, 
A minor. But it is in the main key that she | 
sings the words, ‘“‘ Je vais percer son invincible | 
coeur.’’ If these were harmonized—as they 
could be quite easily—in G major, the im- 
pression conveyed would be wholly contrary to 
the meaning of the words.’ : 


ROUSSEL ON ATONALITY AND POLYTONALITY 

The October Nouvelle Revue Musicale reprints 
an interview with Albert Roussel published last 
summer in Le Guide du Concert, in which the 
following statements occur : 


‘ I consider that there is no future for atonality. 
The notion implies its own limitations and 
contains the germ of its own decay. An atonal 
work of any appreciable length becomes mono- 
tonous, and even intolerable. It is to the play 
of tonalities that music owes its changing 
aspects, its movement. Polytonality does not 
exclude this play, and therefore strikes me as 
unobjectionable in principle. Certain young 
composers have derived very fine effects from 
its use. But it is a purely empirical and, so to 
speak, intermittent resource. Its technique has 
not yet come into being. Besides, there is no 
such thing as absolute polytonality, no work 
that is polytonal from beginning to end. A 
good deal of the music described as polytonal 
actually remains within the scope of traditional 
harmony.’ 


IS QUARTER-TONE MUSIC POSSIBLE 


In the November Melos, Alfred Gutmann writes: 
‘Experiments conducted by Profs? Karl L. 
Schaffer, Carl Stumpf, E. von Hornbostel, 
and myself (described in the Zettschrift fia 
Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorganen, 
1903) show that there is a great difference in 
the power of the human ear to differentiate 
sounds very slightly different in pitch when 
these sounds are heard together and when they 
are heard consecutively. In the latter case, 
the ear is able to perceive differences as small 
as 0.05 per cent But it goes otherwise when 
two notes are heard together; in the lowest 
regions of tone, variations in pitch amounting 
to nearly ten per cent. remain undetected, and 
in the highest, the difference, to be perceptible, 
must amount to at least 0.75 per cent Further 
experiments have proved, among other things, 
that neither singers nor violinists are capable of 
imagining an interval of a quarter-tone definitely 
enough to strike it correctly In one case an 
expert violinist, aiming at a quarter-tone 
interval, struck one which the registering 
instrument proved to be a twentieth of a tone 
All that can be said of intervals given out as 
quarter-tones is that they stand somewhere 
between the unison and the next semitone 
The only exceptions are provided by instruments 
giving out notes of automatically fixed pitch, 
and playing within a limited region of the 
compass In other words, a blind alley is soon 
reached.’ 
ARNOLD SCHONBERG 
In the November Rassegna Musicale, G 
writes : 
‘ Arnold Schénberg is a musical tormentor and 
a tormented musician He has many enemies, 
of whom the most relentless is himself. The 
real Schénberg was born of his incapacity to 
understand himself Like Briickner, Mahler, 
and Strauss, he is a survival from the 19th 
century, a piece of wreckage thrown high up 
into the air by the explosion of the (musical) 
revolution, only to fall to the ground. His early 
works (Opp. | to 10) show clearly enough what 


Pannain 
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part he was cast for—that of an imitator. They 
are instinct with romanticism, and reveal the 
irreconcilable influences of Brahms and Wagner. 
In the D minor String Quartet, in “ Verklarte 
Nacht,”’ in “ Pelleas and Melisande,’’ in the 
‘ Gurrelieder,’ in the early songs, and in the 
‘“ Kammersymphonie,’’ not one utterance is to 
be found which expresses a personal experience. 
Later, contact with Debussy’s music occasioned 
a violent reaction against the romantic and 
formalistic tendencies to which he was a slave. 
Chis accounts for the character of the ‘‘ Buch der 
hangenden Garten,”’ of ‘‘ Erwartung,”’ of “‘ Herz- 
ensgewachse.”’ In “ Pierrot Lunaire’’ we see 
Schénberg at his most characteristic; it is the 
work in which the conflicting elements of his 
personality seem to reach the highest stage of 
organization ; and it puts the final seal to fifty 
years of delirium tremens in European art. 
After having written it, Schénberg could find 
no way but that of twelve-tone composition, 
which eventually led to the Wind Quintet. In 
this, the wholesale application of the twelve-tone 
system is carried out with incomparable vir- 
tuosity. But, in the end, the achievement 
turns out to be a piece of useless bravery—mere 
bravado, in fact, going against common sense, 
feeling, and human capacity for endurance ; 
an act of sterile rebellion.’ 

[The November Revue Musicale contains an 
important interview with Schénberg by Erwin Stein, 
on the occasion of the completion of the ‘ Varia- 
tionen fiir Orchester.’ Its principal points are : 

If Schénberg has remained so many years 
without writing for the orchestra, it is because 
since 1921 he has been experimenting in twelve- 
tone composition, resorting to small instrumental 
combinations because he believes in avoiding 
duplication of notes in octaves. He also believes 
that the tendency to use small orchestras is 
gaining ground, and that “ nowadays America 
alone insists on huge orchestras.”’ So long as 
huge orchestras remain in use, listeners will fail 
to acquire the desirable aural sensitiveness.’ 


AN UNKNOWN SKETCH BY SCHUBERT 
In the October Musik (a special Schubert 
number, containing a varietv of interesting 


contributions), Hannes Bauer writes : 

‘The choral ‘“‘ Gesang der Geister iiber den 
Wassern,’’ for male voices—a work whose daring 
harmonic and modulatory scheme proved sadly 
baffling for the audience at its first. performance 
on March 7, 1821—was first written in 1817, for 
four male voices a cappella. In December, 1820, 
Schubert started a new draft, with pianoforte 
accompaniment. He had written down a good 
part of this when he conceived the work in its 
final form—-t.e., for two male choirs with string 
orchestra (minus the violins). The manuscript 
of this final version also bears the date December, 
1820.’ 


SCHUBERT'S PIANOFORTE 
IN E MINOR 


THE SCHERZO 
SONATA 
In the same issue, Adolf Bauer writes : 

‘In January, 1842, Ferdinand Schubert sold 
the manuscript of a Pianoforte Sonata by his 
brother Franz, which consisted of three move- 
ments: Moderato (E minor), Allegretto 
(E major), Scherzo (A flat major), with Trio 


OF 


(D flat major). The first of these movements 
was published in 1888 by Breitkopf & Hartel, 
and the second in 1907 by the same firm. The 


Scherzo and Trio had remained unpublished.’ 
The movement in question is given in full. 
THE UNOBTRUSIVENESS OF D’INDY’S TECHNIQUE 
In the daily L’Action Frangaise (quoted in the 
October Nouvelle Revue Musicale), Dominique 
Sordet writes : 

“I see in d’Indy’s works far more than the 
austere, scientific architecture about which a 
blindly repeated legend has arisen. Unpreju- 
diced listeners will find his music not algebraical 


and stiff, but pleasing, unconstrained, and 
mobile. Itis, in fact, almost constantly melodic, 


brilliantly and attractively scored. I, for one, 
have never heard any of his best works without 
marking, with wonder, how very unobtrusive 
their technical machinery is. The chief merit 
of d’Indy’s technique is, indeed, that it need 
never be noticed. Inspiration, not formal 
ingenuity, has the upper hand.’ 
M.-D. CALVOCORESSI. 


Occasional Wotes 


Probably the much-advertised Prize Symphony 
of Kurt Atterberg will, after all, be remembered 
not for itself but for the discussion that has arisen 
as to whether it is a genuine work or a hoax. 
John o’ London’s Weekly made something of a 
‘scoop’ by publishing in its issue of December i5 
a letter from Mr. Atterberg in which he claims 
that the Symphony was partly a joke, the humour 
lying in the reminiscent character of much of the 
material. ‘ The laugh has been mine,’ he says. 
We are not so sure about that. A hoax doesn't 
really begin until the hoaxer shows the hoaxees 
that they have been ‘done,’ and the sooner he 
does this the bigger his score. The prize was 
awarded some months ago, but there was no sign 
of a gloat from Mr. Atterberg until mid-December, 
when John o’ London's Weekly sent him a batch 
of press cuttings, among them the Sunday Times 
article wherein Mr. Ernest Newman, after alluding 
to the Symphony’s indebtedness to other com- 
posers, hinted that the whole thing may have been 
an elaborate bit of leg-pulling. ‘If my theory is 
correct,’ added Mr. Newman, ‘the laugh is 
Atterberg’s to-day.’ Whereupon Mr. Atterberg 
suddenly breaks his silence, and says, ‘ Mr. New- 
man is right—principally and the laugh has 
been mine.’ 


Frankly, we have our doubts about the 
genuineness of a declaration so belated, and 
made under such circumstances. There was 


general agreement among the critics as to the lack 
of originality in the Symphony. Mr. Newman's 
‘ leg-pulling ’ hypothesis was obviously put forward 
mainly as a joke, and it probably owed its origin 
to the fact that in the announcements concerning 
the award of the prize a good deal had been made 
of Mr. Atterberg’s being a critic. That word 
‘ critic,’ we know, is in itself enough to set Mr. 
Newman’s pen going, and his train of thought 
might have been on some such lines as these: 
‘So Atterberg is a critic—one of those unhappy 
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wretches doomed to spend weary hours listening | 
to concerts. A dog’s life! Still, there may be) 
advantages if a critic is also a composer. Think | 
of the mass of material he must have at the back 


of his mind ready to help things along when 


originality fails! No wonder this Prize Symphony 
is a compilation rather than a composition! I 
wonder if Atterberg is conscious of this? But 
even if he is, probably nobody else will be; we 
have for so long given up expecting anything 
original. One of these fine days somebody 
(preferably a critic-composer) ought to write a 
symphony chock full of ‘‘ cribs ’’ in order to see 
how much the public will swallow. I believe he 
would be able to “ get away with it’’ easily. It 
wouldn’t be a bad joke to suggest that Atterberg 
has actually done this with his Prize Symphony. 
In fact (my column having to be duly filled), I'll 
do it!’ And he did it. 

Finding the press almost unanimous in con- 
demnation of his Symphony, mainly on the ground 
of its plagiarism, Mr. Atterberg might well bless 
Mr. Newman for showing him a way out. 


Several points in this affair call for a word. 
What does Mr. Atterberg mean when he says that 
Mr. Newman is right ‘ principally’? A door must 
be open or shut. (Don’t argue that it may be 
ajar. If it is ajar it is not shut.) Similarly the 
Symphony was either a hoax or a genuine work. 
If the former, it shows a curious lack of taste and 
a perverted sense of humour, A_ centenary 
tribute to a universally beloved composer is not 
a fit medium for elaborate leg-pulling, especially 
when the puller receives £2,000 for his effort 
Mr. Atterberg says ‘ it is always a ridiculous thing 
for a composer to take part in competitions,’ and 
he adds that he once sent in two entries for a 
contest at Stockholm, one serious, the other 
pour rire ; both won prizes. With this in mind 
he may be anxious to expose the futility of competi- 
tions for composers. If so, all he had to do on 
being informed of his success was to show his 
hand and decline the prize. Instead, he pouched 
the prize and allowed the Symphony to be accepted 
as a genuine work. He would have been wiser, 
we think, to have gone on saying nothing. Better 
by far to have written a symphony that was 
found to be unoriginal than to have placed himself 
in his present anomalous position. 


Too much has been made of the fact of Atterberg’s 
being a critic. Several of the most eminent of 
composers have also been critics, but their critical 
activities never hindered them from being original. 
And does a critic necessarily hear or become 
acquainted with more music than a composer who 
has studied deeply ? We must distinguish, too, 
between a critic who composes and a composer 
who, for a brief period, or at intervals, writes 
criticisms. It seems to have been too readily 
taken for granted that Atterberg is first a critic, 
and a composer a long way after. But this is not 
so. In the 1926 edition of Paul Frank's ‘ Ton- 
kiinstlerlexikon’ he is spoken of merely as a 
‘ Distinguished composer and conductor,’ and a 
brief list of his works is given. In Dent's ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Modern Music and Musicians,’ mention 
is made of his being critic to a Stockholm paper, 
but the long list of works, and the reference to 
him as‘ one of the most talented of young Swedish 

4 


composers,’ leaves no doubt about his being 
above all a composer; criticism is no more his 
main job than it was Berlioz’s or Schumann's. 
In 1922 he had reached his Opus 21, and this by 
means not of trifles, but of large-scale works. By 
the by, several writers point out as a suspicious 
circumstance the fact that, although the Prize 
Symphony is No. 6, books of reference make no 
mention of the other five. This is a slip. Both 
the German and English dictionaries mentioned 
above credit him with five. 

On the whole, the evidence points to the 
Symphony having been composed entirely—not 
‘ principally ’—as a serious effort. If it has failed, 
the failure is not due to its containing themes that 
remind us of the classics. Plenty of good works 
do that. Is there in all symphonic music a more 
obvious likeness than that between the main 
theme of the Finale of Brahms’s No. 1 and that of 
the Finale of Beethoven’s No. 9? Yet nobodv 
contends that the Brahms is other than a master- 
No doubt the critics duly pointed out the 


piece. 

resemblance, but evidently Brahms didn’t think 
it mattered, and posterity agrees with him. 
(Anyway, he didn’t pretend that he’d been 


hoaxing the critics.) The game of hunting for 
thematic coincidences grows every year less and 
less worth the candle. The only out-and-out 
original music written to-day is of the kind that 
nobody but the composers and their little circle 
want to hear—for real originality consists 
in the thematic bases than in the superstructure 
raised on them. It is the discourse, not the text, 
that gives the preacher scope for invention and 
freshness of thought. Depend upon it, if Atterberg 
had made the most of his reminiscences they wouk 
have mattered no more than the far more glaring 
Brahms example mentioned above. How much 
originality of theme or plot is there in Shakespeare ? 
Or in Dickens—except (significantly) when he is at 
his weakest ? 


less 


The literary analogy is not perfect, but it is 
near enough to make Kipling’s prologue to 
‘ Barrack-Room Ballads’ the best statement of 
the case for the unimportance of originality in the 
bases of extended composition of any kind. You 
remember ? How, ‘When ‘Omer smote is 
bloomin’ lyre,’ such popular material as seemed 
likely to be useful, ‘’e went an’ took, the same as 


me.’ The people heard their old stories come 
back vid the poet, ‘ but kep’ it quiet, same as 
you.’ 


‘They knew ’e stole; ‘e knew they knowed 
They didn’t tell, nor make a fuss, 
But winked at ‘Omer down the road, 
An’ ’e winked back—the same as us ! 
But if ‘Omer hadn’t done much with the old 
tales after taking them, he'd have been forgotten 
long ago 
Short musical themes are now almost as common 
property as the scale which plays so big a part 
in most of them. No symphony ever succeeded 
by virtue of originality in its thematic material, 
or failed for want of it The deciding factors are 
development, style, structure, orchestration, har- 
mony, and rhythm; melodic freshness counts tor 
little unless these other are present. 
And if they are there in force, they can dispense 
with thematic freshness. 


excellences 
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‘Infant Radio Gets Into Long Pants.’ 


sit up; but we subsided on reading the small 
type paraphrase that formed the sub-title : ‘ Good 


This 
headline in an American musical journal made us 


meetings, and tells us that after Beethoven’s death, 
Schubert ‘ declared that he could clearly remember, 
| word for word, everything that Beethoven had 
lever said to him’! But no authority is given for 


music and more of it promised listeners-in this| this statement. 


year.’ If we may judge from some sample 


American broadcast programmes, even a fig-leaf 


would be a notable improvement. It seems a 
sudden leap from ‘ nodings’ to long pants. 


Mr. Herbert Heyner, who is just starting on an 
American tour, has met with an unusual snag at 
the start. Engaged to sing at a Syracuse ‘ Morning 
Musical’ (apparently a function run by ladies), 
he notified the committee of a change in his pro- 
gramme, the new item being Peter Warlock’s 
‘Good Ale.’ Whereupon his agent received the 
following reply : 

‘In regard to Mr. Heyner’s suggestion of 
substituting ‘‘ Good Ale ’’ for last number of his 
we will gladly allow the changing 
providing ‘‘ Good Ale’’ is not a drinking song. 
It sounds like an English drinking song for 
which there is historic background in England, 
but none in America 
‘ Please assure Mr. Heyner that we find his 


program, 


program most interesting, quite unlike 
thing which we have had, and that we are 


looking forward to it with pleasure. He is free 
to change program he pleases, excepting 
to a drinking song.’ 


as 


Here is a new basis for the censoring of pro- | 
whether 


grammes. If singers have to ascertain 
the country in which they are performing has a 
historic background for all the goings-on covered 
by their the stock repertory will become 
smaller than ever 


songs 


The long letter from ‘ Schubertian’ on p. 61 of 
this issue is an indication of the need for a reliable 
Schubert biography. One would have expected 
such a work to be an inevitable product of the 
Centenary, but it has not appeared—at all events, 
in English In the Musical Courier of November 
29, Mr. Carl Saerchinger has a long article entitled 
‘A Bad Book about Schubert,’ wherein he shows 
Mr. Newman Flower’s ‘ Franz Schubert and His 
Circle’ to be imaccurate in many important 
respects, besides being badly written. Yet the 
book was well reviewed in this country 

Mr. Saerchinger (who has previously proved 
himself to be an ardent and well-informed Schu- 


bertian) makes out so strong a case against | 
Mr. Flower that we can only assume some favour- 
able English reviews to be due to a lack of 


knowledge This assumption, however, does not 


account for the lengthy eulogies written by 
Mr. Ernest Newman and Mr. Francis Toye.) | 
The trouble is that certain very questionable 
statements in the biographies written by 
Mr. Flower and Mr. Whitaker-Wilson will be 
generally accepted, and incorporated in future 


For example, it has always 
as to whether Schubert 


works of reference 
been a matter of doubt 
and Beethoven met. The weight of evidence was 
against such a meeting having taken place. But 
both Mr. Flower and Mr. Whitaker-Wilson state 
without reservation that there were several 
meetings, and Mr. Whitaker-Wilson even goes so 
far as to tell us that the two ‘ sometimes had their 
evening meal together.’ He also gives details of 


any- | 


| 
| Again, concerning the ‘ Unfinished ’ Symphony 
| Mr. Whitaker-Wilson says, ‘Men who (one would 
| imagine) have at least ordinary critical sense have 
| wasted much time, ink, and energy in trying to 
| prove that Schubert said all that it was necessary 
| to say on the themes he enunciated in the only 
|two movements that exist. Nothing is 
| further from the actual truth. The whole matter 
|is capable of the simplest and, it may be added, 
|the most characteristic explanation. Schubert 
| forgot all about it.’ But if he ‘ forgot all about it,’ 
| how came he to write sketches of the Scherzo ? 
| However, not content with stating categorically 
| and italically as a fact what is, after all, only sur- 
|mise, Mr. Whitaker-Wilson proceeds to go into 
details as to how, when, and where Schubert 
forgotit! If these two Schubert books are samples 
|of the ‘ brighter’ biography, give us the dull. 
| We prefer to go to novels for our fiction. 


Mr. Gustav Holst will be travelling abroad from 
now until Easter. As he will be beyond the 
|convenient reach of the post, he requests that no 

letters be written to him until his return. 


Mr. H. L. Balfour’s retirement from the postion 
of organist and conductor of the Royal Choral 
Society, after thirty-three years of service, was 
made the occasion of a warm tribute from the 
members. At a gathering of nearly a thousand 
at the Albert Hall on December 10 the Earl of 
Shaftesbury presented Mr. Balfour with a cheque 
for £200. ‘ You have had a good innings,’ said 
his Lordship ; ‘ thirty-three years is a long term 
of service—almost worthy of a test match. 

In his reply Mr. Balfour said that, having reached 
ithe age of seventy, he thought a younger man 
|should take his place. He added, ‘ Lord Shaftes- 
bury referred tocricket. Well, you may be surprised 
to hear that I made sixty not out last summer.’ 

We join in the many good wishes to Mr. Balfour 
on his retirement. We congratulate him, with a 
touch of envy, on that not out irmmings, too. In 
fact, we would be prepared to wager that not many 
things in the past few years have given Mr. Balfour 
greater pleasure than those sixty runs. 


It is a commonplace that wherever the Briton 
goes he takes his cricket and other national 
institutions. Among these is choralism—a form 
of activity difficult to pursue in some remote 
quarters of the globe. We have read with 
interest and pleasure in the East African Standard 
a report of a performance of ‘ Elijah’ in Kenya, 
|by the Nairobi and District Choral Society, 
numbering about eighty (sixteen tenors!), with an 
orchestra of twenty-one (including eight wind). 
The conductor was Mr. W. Isherwood. All the 
performers were British save one—Signor Pignoni 
Aniceto, a double-bassist. The report speaks 
highly of the performance, especially on the 
choral side. But the main point is that a well- 
equipped society should be active in such a part of 
the Dominions. This was the first performance 
of ‘Elijah’ in East Africa. Choralists at home will 
join us in saluting Mr. Isherwood and his forces. 
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In a recent issue of the Star, Miss Daisy 
Kennedy pled for more sensible dress for men, 
above all for something less starchy in the way of 
evening clothes. Most musicians will agree with 
her; but they will be emphatically against her 
suggestion that male musicians should return to 
long hair. ‘Couldn’t those who have hair let it 
grow just a little bit longer?’ asks Miss Kennedy. 
‘In the old days the musician used to look so 
much more charming, but now you can’t 
distinguish him from anyone else.’ And a good 
thing too! This change in the matter of hair is 
very recent, however. When Melsa made his 
English debut in 1913, his agent, Gorlitz, began a 
preliminary announcement thus: ‘ He is twenty 
years old, and has short hair ; nevertheless, in two 
months’ time the whole world will talk of him and 
his art.’ That ‘nevertheless’ is significant ; it 
would never be written to-day. Our concern now 
is with the contents of the cranium, not with its 
covering. When the above-mentioned advertise- 
ment concerning Melsa appeared, we ourselves 
(not unaware of diminishing thatch) wrote for a 
contemporary a little jingle that may or may not 
be worth reprinting. Anyway, here it is: 


THE LAY OF THE BALD VIOLINIST 
‘ He has short hair!’ Gone is the glamour now 
Of tangled mane and hyacinthine locks ! 
To hear a fiddler with a close-cropped brow 
The fickle public flocks. 
* Sic trans—’ You know the tag! When young I 
To cultivate the Paderewski mop. 
Alas ! soon came the barber’s fateful words, 
‘ A little thin on top!’ 
And now I am as bald as any coot : 
(What is a coot ? Is it a bird or beast ?) 
Yet am I holpen, seeing Gorlitz’s ‘ ad.,’ 
And care not in the least 
For I can leave his Melsa far behind, 
My gleaming pate makes his attractions smal! ; 
Then come, my Gorlitz, boom me as the man 
Who has no hair at al! ! 





Gramopbone Wotes 


By ‘ Discus’ 
BRUNSWICK 


Not often will one find a better orchestral record 
of Mozart than that of the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra playing the ‘ Kleine Nachtmusik,’ con- 
ducted by Oscar Fried. Perhaps the Minuet 
events in its opening phrases—seems to stump 


rather than dance, but the grace of the Trio more | 
Throughout the clarity and _ finish | 


than atones. 
are admirable (80036-37). 


Excellent, too, are the couple of records of ex- | 


tracts from Manuel de Falla’s ‘ El Amor Brujo,’ 
played by the London Chamber Orchestra under 
Anthony Bernard. On the first record is * Dance 
of Terror,’ ‘ Magic Circle,’ ‘ Midnight,’ and ‘ Ritual 
Fire Dance’; on the other are the Pantomime, 
Dance, and Finale. This is fascinating stuff, 
especially in colour and rhythm, and both per 
formance and reproduction are worthy: 

As his own country has no job worth his while, 
apparently, Alfred Piccaver can sing to his fellow- 
countrymen only per gramophone. He is recorded 
in ‘Che gelida manina’ and ‘ Addio alla madre.’ 
I doubt if there is a more beautiful tenor voice 
to be heard to-day. Perfect ease, purity of tone, 


strove | 


atall | 





and a most appealing quality are there—so much 
so that the total effect of two arias of this somewhat 
lachrymose type is a bit cloying. I look forward 
to hearing him in a more robust and heroic vein 
(50114). 

Chamlee and Bonelli are recorded in duets from 
‘Martha’ and ‘ Forza del destino,’ and so long as 
one is content with music of very slender interest 
one can enjoy the combined work of two fine 
voices (50112). 

Among a host of light dance music records I 
mention four that are highly praised by such of 
my household as dance: ‘ Lonely little bluebird’ 
and ‘ Blue Grass,’ played and sung by the Vincent 
Lopez Orchestra (3855), and ‘ The New Twister’ 
and ‘ Shim-me-sha-wabble,’ in which the culprits 
|are the Original Wolverines. I am surprised to 
|hear that ‘Shim-me-sha-wabble’ is good for 
dancing purposes ; its crazy sounds and rhythms 
would induce me to stagger, but no more. Still, 
I must own to enjoying its queer noises (3856). 

The label, ‘ ‘‘ To Spring,’’ Grieg,’ suggests an old 
friend from the Lyric Pieces. It turns out to be 
a jazzed version of that work. for pianoforte duet 
and dance band. All who don’t know the 
| original version will enjoy it; those who do will 
| say things in default of being able to throw them. 
|On the other side is Potter’s ‘ Twinketoes’; the 
| slick duettists are Fairchild and Rainger (3848). 





The Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra seems 
| likely to become the most popular recording body 
on this side of the water, as it probably is on 
ithe other. There can be no doubt about its 
|extraordinary efficiency; I have, however, a 
|feeling that both conductor and players are be- 
coming slaves to it. There are European—even 
English—orchestras whose playing I preter, despite 
a technical standard several degrees below that of 
the Philadelphians. The latest of the American 
orchestra’s records is of the C minor Symphony 
of Brahms. In the matter of sonority the first 
and last movements are splendid—even thrilling 
at times. But the Andante sostenuto and the 
Allegretto are far too loud—a matter of recording, 
no doubt, for it is inconceivable that Stokowski 
should make these two movements fortissimo 
during long stretches. Anyway, the result is a 
lack of contrast in the performance as a whole. 
Needle experts will no doubt tone things down in the 
middle movements by using some special brand of 
the hepe-I-don’t-intrude kind, with soap points ; 
| but I refuse to spend time and trouble in making 
adjustments that ought to be looked after in the 
recording room. But don’t let me put anybody 
off these records, which are really outstanding save 
for the fault I have mentioned (D1499-1503). 

The Philadelphians are recorded also in Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s ‘Czar Sultan’ Suite No. 3—vivid, 
| picturesque music, but far too scrappy for satis- 
faction (D1491). 

Beethoven's eighth Symphony gets very nearly 
full justice from the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Schalk. I say ‘ very 
nearly,’ because the performance, excellent as if 
is, still leaves me with the feeling that not all the 
humour of the music has been brought out. It 
never is, I think. Perhaps the symphonic label 
induces too serious an approach. The variety of 
in this recording is better than usual 


H.M.V. 
| 


power 
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because there is some really soft playing. I 
enjoyed this batch very much (D1481-83). 

A safe ‘winner’ should be the record of the 
‘ Tannhauser ’ and ‘ Rakoczy ’ Marches, played by 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under Blech— 
fine, vivid work, and always clear and well-scaled 
(D1498). 

Those for whom Spanish dances still retain 
glamour will enjoy the three by Granados and 
Albeniz’s ‘ Triana,’ played by the New Light 
Symphony Orchestra, Goossens conducting (C1953- 
54). 

The chamber music plum this month is 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Quintet in E flat, played 
by Ossip Gabrilovitsch and the Flonzaley Quartet. 
Pianoforte tone is first-rate. 
as a rule reserve this quality for ensemble works, 
and switch over to banjos, tin kettles, and auntie’s 
old piano with the pleated silk shirt-front 
when playing solos? In every respect this 
Schumann recording is outstanding (DB1191-94). 

Rachmaninov is not guiltless in this matter of 
pianoforte tone in his latest record, yet the 
performance is so good as to make us overlook 
the fault. I have never heard so champagne-like 
a performance of Mendelssohn's so-called ‘ Bees’ 
Wedding’ as he gives us here—whirling pace, 
absolute clarity, and some astonishing nuance. 
On the other side, he is heard in—you will never 


guess !—his own Prelude in C sharp minor (DA996). 


Last month Kreisler descended to ‘The Rosary’; | 


here he is, still out of his proper sphere, with his 
own arrangement of ‘ The old folks at home’ and 
Drdla’s hackneyed ‘Souvenir.’ But why? 
(DA975). 


Heifetz gets a bit farther off the ground with his | 


own version of Ponce’s ‘ Estrellita’ and a Drigo- 
Auer ‘ Valse Bluette’ (DA984). When our pianists 


of like calibre descend to solos of the quality played | 
by these two violinists we shall be asked to listen | 


to ‘The Maiden’s Prayer’ and the ‘ Stephanie 
Gavotte.’ 

The pick of vocal solo records : 
Olczewska in ‘ Che faro’ 
DB1068 (Chaliapin—unexpectedly—in Beethoven: 
‘In questa tomba,’ and Koenemann’s ‘ When the 
king went forth to war’); and D1506 (Florence 
Austral, supported with capital effect by the 
Covent Garden chorus in the ‘ Inflammatus,’ from 
Rossini’s ‘ Stabat Mater,’ and ‘ The night is calm,’ 
from ‘ The Golden Legend ’). 


D1490 (Maria 


A rollicking affair is the record of John Goss and | 
the Cathedral Male-Voice Quartet in some very | 
his | 


likes 
other 


sailor 
and three 


un-cathedral-like ditties—‘ The 
bottle-o,’ ‘Whisky Johnny,’ 
cheerful shanties (B2381). 

A fine chance was missed when Paul Robeson 
was set to make a record of plantation songs with 
chorus. 


allowed (or induced) to sing his solos about a fourth 
too low. Of course he can manage it comfortably, 
but the effect is monotonous and growly. Is there 
nobody at headquarters who can instil a little 
taste and musicianship into the arrangers of this 
kind of thing? Apparently the job has been left 
to a vaudeville call-boy with a leaning towards 
music (C1585). 

The choir of Salisbury Cathedral is heard in 
an extract from Sullivan’s ‘ Light of the World,’ 
and ‘ He shall feed His flock ’ from ‘ The Messiah ’ 


| (B2814). 


| 


Why do our soloists | 


and ‘Ombra mai fi’) ; | 


The harmonization is of the feeblest, the | 
chorus-singing is poor, and Robeson himself was | 


This is very pure, refined singing, 
| beautifully balanced in the Sullivan piece save 
| for a touch of over-prominent tenor. The Handel 
air is sung not as a solo, but by a number of boys, 
with excellent result. A reviewer in a contem- 
porary wonders at this, and seems to question its 
| advisability. Evidently he is unaware that the 
| ensemble of a group of well-trained boys is not 
| only one of the most delightful forms of choralism, 
| but also fairlycommon. There must, for example, 
| be many people attending the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion 
| performances at St. Paul’s Cathedral to whom the 
| singing of certain of the solos by the pick of the 
| boys is one of the most beautiful features. I hope 
| this Salisbury lead will be followed up. I remem- 
ber once getting a bigger thrill from the singing 
|of ‘ Let the bright seraphim’ by a large force of 
| boys than any soloist has ever given me. 

} Finally, from some humorous records I choose 
for special commendation that of Angela Baddeley 
|in a couple of monologues by A. P. Herbert— 
* Kate in the call-box ’ and ‘ Reducing,’ from ‘ The 
Trials of Topsy.’ Here is first-rate humour 
admirably handed out (C1581). 





COLUMBIA 

| We take the emotion of Tchaikovsky 
|seriously now than twenty years ago, but his 
| Symphonies are still able to stand the more critical 
nearing that has come with time. His invention 
is not always tip-top—his second subjects usually 
| belong to the salon rather than to the symphonic 
platform—but his scoring alone is always able to 
save the situation, with a good bit to spare. The 
E minor Symphony has been recorded in the 
Amsterdam Concert-Hall, played by the Concert- 
gebouw under Mengelberg. The climaxes, especi- 
ally in the Finale, are so fine that only the most 
jaded and superior person can resist them. I put 
this set among the month’s very best records 
| (L2176). 

With it must rank those of ‘ Petrouchka,’ 
conducted by Stravinsky himself, the players being 
that vague ‘ Symphony Orchestra’ met with only 
on gramophone labels. The main point,- however, 
is that they put up a performance hard to beat by 
any of the internationally famous orchestras that 
are now at the gramophonist’s beck and call. One 
need not have seen the ballet in order to enjoy 
this brilliant stuff. If only Stravinsky had gone 
on growing after ‘ Petrouchka’ . ! (L2173-75). 

Two other orchestral records no less excellent 
in their different ways are those of the ‘ William 
| Tell’ Overture, played by the New Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra under Sir Henry Wood (5058-59), and 
a couple of light works—Alford’s ‘ The Two Imps ’ 
and Grunow’s ‘ Dancer of Seville,’ played by the 
Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra, conducted by 
|Sir Dan Godfrey. In both pieces the brilliant 
|xylophone playing of Messrs. Bennett and Byrne 


less 


|is a feature; it must be heard to be believed 
(9505). 
| The Garde Républicaine Band is extraordinarily 
| precise in the Entr’acte from ‘Carmen,’ but 
| though this is the quality that first strikes the 
| listener, he is soon impressed by others—variety 
|and delicacy especially (9504). 

A batch of Chopin Nocturnes, played by 
Godowsky, rather disappoints me. The tone is 
|not first-rate, and, great'man though Godowsky 
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be, I cannot avoid a feeling that he is a trifle 
casual in some of the performances. Everything 
is perfect on the technical side, but occasionally 
comes a phrase so square-cut as to make one sit 
up in astonishment. 
way between this rigidity and the spineless method 
adopted by many players under the cloak of 
rubato (L2164-67). 


Edouard Commette, whose organ solos were | 


warmly praised last month, has since been recorded 
in Bach’s Fantasia in G minor. His pace is too 
slow to produce the blend of fire and fantasy that 
are surely the essence of the piece ; and I always 
feel that the work is incomplete without the fugue, 
which provides the proper answer and contrast 
to it (9552). 

Two records made in Manchester Cathedral 
should be noted. 
carol, ‘ When the crimson sun had set,’ with, for 
companion piece, Parry’s Prelude to the ‘ Old 
104th,’ played by Dr. A. W. Wilson (9500) ; the 
other gives us ‘ Angels ever bright and fair,’ well 
sung by Robert D. Peel, and Bach's Prelude on 
‘Christ our Lord to Jordan came’ (9501). The 
choir sings capitally, the only fault being probably 
due to the arranger of the carol—the marked 
difference of pace between verse and refrain. The 
shorter notes in the latter produce all that is 
needed in the way of increased animation; the 
change of pace makes the verse sound too slow by 
contrast. The organ pieces are successful above 
the average. In the Bach the chorale tune in the 
pedal (8-ft.) comes through well, and would make 
an even better show were the manual registration 
a little less bright. Some of the top notes are a 
bit piercing, and suggest 2-ft. pitch rather than the 
4-ft. which it probably is. The Parry is the better 
record of the two. Dr. Wilson takes it at a good, 
swinging pace—as he does the Bach, by the way ; 
and the tune stands out finely owing to the pedal 
octaves. The manual part is again a bit on the 
shrill side at times. This is very live organ- 
playing. 

No information is given as to the organ on 
which Francis W. Sutton played for the recording 
of Boéllmann’s ‘Gothic Suite,’ but it is clearly a 
good instrument for the purpose. Mr. Sutton 
does well in the first two movements—the regis- 
tration of the Minuet is particularly good—but he 
makes the middle stages of the ‘ Priére’ seem 
quite flippant, and the Toccata sounds hurried and 
excited (5100-51). 

Vocal records are so numerous that a mere 
mention of the best must suffice. My preferences 
are for John Coates: ‘ Take a pair of sparkling 


eyes’ and Purcell’s ‘ Knotting Song’ (9506), 
* Phillida flouts me’ and Thomson's ‘ The Knight 
of Bethlehem ’—although there is too much 


tremolo in the latter for my taste (5103) ; Francis 
Russell:. ‘Lend me your, aid’ (9508); Roy 
Henderson: Tchaikovsky’s ‘ None but the weary 
heart’ (‘ rejoice,’ adds the label!) and ‘Oh no, 
John ! ’—perhaps a leetle overdoing the comedy 
touch in the latter (5061); and Dennis Noble: 
“I’m ‘the factotum of the town,’ from ‘ The 
Barber,’ and ‘ Tempest of the heart,’ from ‘ Trova- 
tore ’"—the buffo song is specially good (9556). 

Finally, at the risk of offending serious readers, 
I must admit to great enjoyment of ‘ Ukulele Ike ’ 
in a couple of.ditties whose droll accompanying 
noises are irresistible (5068). 


There is surely a middle | 


One is of the choir singing the | 


The Musician’s Bookshelf 


With a Preface and Notes, 
Vol. i. 


|“ Borodin’s Letters.’ 
by S. A. Dianin. 


‘State Editions, Moscow, 1928.) 


j 


Writers dealing with Russian music of the 19th 
| century have been suffering, so far (most of them 
| quite unconsciously), from lack of information. 
But this shortage is being remedied, and the time 
draws near when it will become possible to see the 
| makers of Russian music in their true perspective, 
| and to write their history, not merely their legend. 

In this respect great value attaches to Borodin’s 
| correspondence, very little of which was known. 
| A collection of a hundred and four letters had been 


|published, long ago, by Stassof; others had 
|appeared in various Russian periodicals—in all, 
about a third of the amount preserved, and 


| 


| that third heavily censored. Therefore, the study 
|of the published texts led to many misconcep- 
| tions, not as regards Borodin himself, whose 
| altogether lovable personality was revealed clearly 
|enough by what little we knew of him until now, 
but so far as concerns his relations with his circle 
and, more generally, the history of that circle. 

| This first volume contains a hundred and fifty- 
| six letters, covering the period from August, 1857, 
| to November, 1871. It gives a very full insight 
| into his simple, cheerful, singularly live disposition, 
| his soundness of judgment, his vivid imagination, 
| his genial humour ‘the humour of a shy and sensi- 
|tive man), and his most human attitude towards 
life and art. It will be possible to deal with all 
| these points in full when the following volumes 
|are available. But, meanwhile, I cannot resist 
|the temptation to note the one detail that in the 
| course of his letters to his wife, over fifty different 
| pet-names or nicknames for her occur. One is left 
speculating as to how many more of these the 
second and third volumes will reveal. 

He never evinced any inclination towards 
| dogmatising or hair-splitting ; nor was he particu- 
larly fond of talking about himself. But he loved 
to narrate his experiences, describing them delight- 
fully, and as a rule very circumstantially. 

That he had a rare gift for pen-portraits is 
known by his famous letter to Stassof containing 
the description of his first meeting with Moussorg- 
| sky—a letter quoted in all books on the author of 
|‘ Boris Godunov.’ There is a good deal more of 
| vivid, accurate information of this kind in the 
| letters now revealed. Specially interesting are the 
| many passages referring to Balakirev, about whom 
lless is known than about any other Russian 
| composer of that period. ; 

There are two legends concerning Balakirev the 
teacher: one shows him as tireless and almost 
infallible, ever capable of understanding and eager 
to encourage ; the other shows him as violently 
prejudiced, narrow-minded, and not particularly 
competent. It is easy enough to surmise that the 
truth lies somewhere between these two extremes, 
but no one, so far, has determined exactly where. 
In one of Borodin’s letters to his wife (a letter 
obviously not intended for publication) occur a 
few paragraphs that will go a long way towards 
showing us Balakirev not as a piece of splendidly 
|efficient or quite worthless machinery, but as a 
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human being who was neither infallible nor always 
consistent : 


‘With regard to my Symphony [N.B., the} 


second], Balakirev, as usual, started asking me 
to alter and remodel various parts; and, as 
usual, he suggested the very opposite of what 
he had suggested before. For instance, I had 
decided that when the second theme reappears 
for the first time it should be in full, and in 

G major, but he urged me to repeat it only 

partly, and in E flat major. Now I played it 

to him in that form, and he started asking me 
why I did not repeat the theme in full, and not 
in the unsuitable E flat major, but, say, in 

G major ! I found it difficult to get back 

from him the score of my first Symphony, which 

I had lent him, and I discovered that if he 

wished to retain it, it was on account of certain 

views of his concerning a recast of sundry parts ; 
the copy turned out to be sprinkled with notes 
such as: ‘“ Give this to the clarinets’’ or “ to 
the ‘cellos,’’ “double,’’ and so forth. And 
always these notes suggested the very things 

I had done at first, and then altered in accordance 

with his advice. It was only by promising to| 

carry out all his new instructions that I was 
able to get my score back.’ 

But for all Balakirev’s exasperating lack of 
consistency, Borodin (and with him most of his} 
colleagues) was always eager to court his advice, | 
and often benefited by it. 

Another passage of great historic 
occurs in a letter of October, 1871 : 


| 
| 


importance | 


| 


| Then follow a synopsis of the text, a short analysis, 

and hints on performance. Some generally neg- 
|lected songs are included, e.g., ‘ Waldesnacht,’ 
|“ An die untergehende Sonne,’ ‘ Der blinde Knabe,’ 
|‘ Das Echo,’ ‘ Fahrt zum Hades,’ &c. This is 
| good, but it is a defect that some undoubtedly 
first-rate songs are omitted, such as ‘ Die Sterne’ 
(Schlegel), ‘ Der Wanderer’ (Schlegel), ‘Am Flusse’ 
( 


| 
| 


Goethe), ‘ Auflésung ’"—one of the finest—and 
Delphine ’—another great song. Unfortunately, 
the author seems to be unaware of the many 
excellent English translations that have appeared 
during the past few years in Music and Letters, 
and in the volume published in 1924 by the 
Oxford University Press. By the way, he says 
that the poem of ‘ Kolmas Klage’ is ‘ probably 
by Freiherr von Harold, in the Ossianic style, but 
not a translation of Ossian’s ‘‘ Colma.”’ But 
Mr. Richard Capell in his book on the songs 
points out that the original text is Ossian’s, and 
comes from ‘ The Songs of Selma.’ The American 
author is wrong. Has he never read _ the 
beginning : 
‘’Tis night: and on thy hill of storms 

Alone I here remain ; 
The wind is in the mountains heard 

Wild-roaring o’er the plain.’ 


Schubert did not, of course, set all the stanzas 
of ‘ Colma.’ 

In the Appendix Mr. le Massena gives some useful 
lists of songs suitable for various voices, with sug- 
gested programmes. But among the songs that he 
regards as suitable for all voices are some that ought 


‘ Moussorgsky is offended by the unjust and | not to be there. For example, ‘ Ave Maria’ should 
presumptuous utterances which Balakirev made | not be sung by men, nor should women attempt ‘ Der 


with regard to “ Boris’ 
people. Korsakov is angry on account of his | 
indifference to ‘ The Maid of Pskof.’’ Cui resents 
his apathy and incuriosity as to what is being 
done in our musical circle. There was a time 
when he was the first to show interest in our 
new things, however slight—even embryonic. 

But, alas, the chasm between him and us grows 

wider every day.’ 

The editor, Mr. S. Dianin (the son of one of 
Borodin’s dearest friends), has done his work 
admirably, providing an interesting preface and a 
wealth of most useful notes. The book, un- 
fortunately, is not likely to be translated into 
English. And this is a great pity, for it would 
interest many people who are unable to read 
Russian. 

By way of frontispiece, there is a photograph of 
Borodin at the age of twenty-two (with a cousin 
of his), which is particularly interesting. It shows 
a keen-featured, strong-looking, attractive youth, 
very different from the genial, sedate, elderly 
man with whom current photographs have made 
us familiar. M.-D. C. 


‘The Songs of Schubert.’ By C. E. le Massena. 
With Interpretative Suggestions by Hans Merx. 


(Schirmer, $2.50. | 
This book deals with about two hundred of the 
songs, and does it in a capable manner. Dis- 
cussions are brief, and are preceded by the opening 
phrase of the melody, the source of the words, date 
of composition, opus number, and original key. 


’ in the presence of other | Wanderer,’ ‘An die Dioscuren,’ and ‘ Drang in die 


Ferne’; and she must indeed be emancipated who 
would essay ‘Gebet wahrend der Schlacht ’—a sol- 
dier’s song—and ‘ Wallensteiner Langknecht '—an 
extremely racy drinking ditty. The book is con- 
veniently arranged, and does efficiently what it 
sets out to do, though a trifle drily. H. G. 


‘ Appreciation of Music.’ By Frank Howes. 
Longmans : 2s. cloth; ls. paper.| 
‘ The Concert-Goer’s Library of Descriptive Notes.’ 
By Rosa Newmarch. 
Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.) 

So much windy nonsense has been written under 
the label of ‘ musical appreciation ’ that the very 
term has become suspect. Mr. Howes'’s little book 
is refreshingly sane and practical on the musical 
side, and (a hardly less important merit) excellent 
from the literary point of view. His clear thinking 
and skilful writing enable him to include an 
| astonishing amount of matter in ten chapters on 
| Listening, Tone, Tune, Harmony, Form, Rhythm, 
Choral Music, The Orchestra, Opera, and On Being 
| Musical. In the last, Mr. Howes does well to 
emphasise the fact that the only way to appreciate 
music is to get into direct touch with it. ‘ No one 
|ever became musical by reading a book on musical 
appreciation. Study does increase enjoy- 
ment, and does deepen understanding. But 
it should never be forgotten that music is an 
experience. It is something that happens to one, 
like an unexpected gift or bad news, like a summer 
holiday or an illness, like falling in love. But 
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it is anything but a passive affair. ‘On the con- 
trary, the great argument for Musical Appreciation 
is that the more you bring to music the more you 
find in it, and the more you get out of it.’ Such 
a concise and sensible book as this is one of the 
best of helps. 

Mrs. Newmarch’s book is of service in a different 
way, dealing with works instead of principles. 
The Notes are mainly selected from the vast 
number written by her for the programme-books 
of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. Such wine needs | 
no bush. All that needs to be said is that the | 
works dealt with in this book—the first of a series 
—are those with which the average listener is in 
frequent touch at concerts and via gramophone 
and radio. The size of the volume suits it for the 
pocket, so it may be enjoyed in tube or bus | 
before or after a concert performance of any of| 
its subjects—the most profitable time for the 
reading of descriptive notes, as the author points 
out. While the music is on tap, we should be all 
ears and no eyes. 





‘A Musical Pilgrimage in Yorkshire.’ By J. 

Sutcliffe Smith. 

Leeds: Richard Jackson. | 

Local musical history is a field too little explored. 
Every county—even microscopic Rutland—should | 
have its musical annals written. Such books 
have a double value and interest. They place on 
record much that would otherwise be lost; and 
their worth is likely to increase with time, because 
they are necessarily concerned with minutiz that 
may be of great service to future historians. As 
Dr. Herbert Thompson points out in his Foreword, 
we go to a Pepys or a Farington for details which, 
despite their triviality, shed valuable light on a 
period. Perhaps we should say ‘ because of 
rather than ‘despite’; if we want to see which | 
way the wind blows, a single straw serves better | 
than the whole rick. Dr. Sutcliffe Smith is| 
enthusiastic and comprehensive, and gives us a 
wealth of portraits and other illustrations. Even | 
when the vast acreage and the large centres of | 
population are taken into account, it is clear that 
Yorkshire’s share in the musical life of the country | 
is handsome. Her claims to distinction depend 
less on her choral achievements than is generally 
known. Only when the names of her notable | 
performers, conductors, and composers are thus | 
massed does one realise the size of her contribution | 
to English music, past and present. A more} 
compact literary method and a smaller size would | 
have improved the book; its bulk and weight | 
seem to suggest that the author wished his work | 
to reflect something of the amplitude of the shire | 
and the burliness of its folk. 


‘ Letters of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart.’ Selected | 
and Edited by Hans Mersmann. Translated | 
from the German by M. M. Bozman. 


Dent, 10s. 6d.) 


Mozart was one of the best of letter-writers. | 
The spontaneity of his music is always present, | 
and there is an entire absence of the studied effect | 
which makes us regard so much published corre- | 
spondence—especially that of literary folk—with | 
a touch of suspicion. We feel that the writers | 
had only one eye on the recipients of their letters ; | 
the other was on the public. Hence the frequent | 


|works by living composers 


unreliability of letters from a biographical point 
of view. Mozart’s are the real thing, and they 
make first-rate reading, partly because they are 
a genuine revelation of his personality, and even 
more because of the nimble mind and fancy behind 
them. The letters in this volume cover his life 
from childhood, the first being written when he 
was but thirteen years old. They are helped out 
as a narrative by the interspersion of letters from 
his father. Mr. Bozman’s translation reads with 
the life and ease of an original. Numerous portraits 
and other illustrations add to the interest of a very 
attractive volume. 


‘Franz Schubert: A Sequence of Sonnets and a 
Prose Anthology.’ By Eva Mary Grew. 
[British Musician Office, Birmingham, 5s.] 
This is a pretty little volume of the keepsake 
order, with neatly-turned verse and well-produced 
portrait and other illustrations. The prose ex- 
tracts are from a wide circle of authors and critics, 


| British and foreign, and include quotations from 
| Schubert’s 


letters, &c. Binding, print, and 
arrangement are all tasteful. 


“On Conducting School Orchestras.’ By Adam 
Carse 
Augener, ls. 
This is a reprint of some articles that appeared 
in the Monthly Musical Record. Thoroughly 


| practical, the pamphlet should be of service to 


many amateur conductors, as well as to those for 
whom it was designed. 

A second edition of Cecil Gray’s 
Contemporary Music’ has just appeared. On its 


‘Survey of 


»| publication four years ago this book provoked a 
| good deal of warm discussion. 


How do Mr. Gray’s 
somewhat startling estimates stand after the 
interval ? He seems likely to prove right in regard 


| to Stravinsky ; his claims on behalf of van Dieren 


have not been strengthened by the publication and 
performance of a good deal of the composer's 


}output; time will, we think, show that he is 


incapable of realising the greatness of Elgar; he 
was ahead of most critics in his appreciation of 
the real Sibelius—wnot the Sibelius of the ‘ Valse 
Triste’; and so forth. Thanks to its stimulating 
character and literary distinction, the book bears a 
second perusal remarkably well (Oxford 
University Press, 7s. 6d.). 

J. Walker McSpadden’s ‘Opera Synopses ’ 
appears in an enlarged edition. It now contains 
eighty-six synopses, twenty-three of which are 
fresh. The additions have to do mainly with 
Strauss, Holst, 
Vaughan Williams, Smyth, Deems Taylor, Bryson, 
and Krenek (Harrap, 5s.). 

Sterling Mackinlay’s ‘ Origin and Development 
of Light Opera,’ recently reviewed in these columns, 
has just been issued in a cheap edition (Hutchinson, 
10s. 6d.). 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Mention in this list neither implies nor precludes 
review in a future issue. 
‘ The Mechanics of Singing.” By Edgar T. Evetts 
and Robert A. Worthington. Pp. 133. Dent, 
6s. 
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‘A Miniature History of Music.’ By Percy A. 
Scholes. Pp. 52. Oxford University Press, 
cloth, Is. 6d.; paper, Is. 

* Project Lessons in Orchestration.’ By Arthur E. 
Heacox. Pp. 180. Boston: Oliver Ditson Co., 
6s. 6d. 

‘Out of the World’s Medley.’ By C. Elvey Cope. 
Pp. 52. Amersham: The Mascot Press, 2s. 6d. 

‘ Beethoven’s Quartets.’ By Joseph de Marliave. 
Pp. 379. Oxford University Press, 18s. 

‘The Very Thing.’ Read-out-able rhymes for 
children. By ffrida Wolfe. Pp. 110. Sidgwick 
& Jackson, 6s. 

‘Cecil Sharp and English 
Winifred Shuldham-Shaw. 

‘ Antonin Dvorak.’ By Karel Hoffmeister. 
and translated by Rose Newmarch. 
The Bodley Head, 6s. 

*Phonophotography in Folk-Music.” American 
Negro Songs in New Notation. By Milton 
Metfessel. With an Introduction by Carl E. 
Seashore. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press (Oxford University Press), 


Folk-Dances.’ By 

The E.F.D.S., Is. 
Edited 

Pp. 132. 


| unaffected 
|telling, and the song has atmosphere. 


| effective 
arranged by D. Vaughan Thomas, are published 


There is sensitiveness again and a touch of 
distinction in Creighton Allen’s ‘ To the river’ 
(Schirmer) ; the flowing accompaniment and the 
treatment of the words are very 
More 
ordinary in style and conventional in outlook is 


| Maude Craske Day’s ‘ Fisher Lad’ (Cramer). 


Three ‘Irish Country Songs’—‘I know my 
love,’ ‘ I know where I’m goin’,’ and ‘ A Ballymure 
Ballad ’—have been well arranged by Rebecca 
Clarke for voice and violin, and are issued by the 
Oxford University Press. Singers of these songs 
will be glad to have them in a new and very 
setting. “Ten Welsh  Folk-Songs,’ 


by Curwen. All of these will be new to most 
English musicians; they are somewhat unequal, 
but the best of them, as, for example, ‘ Farewell 
to thee, my homeland,’ and ‘ My dear one,’ are 
beautiful tunes. > 


PIANOFORTE 


13s. 6d. It is interesting to note the results of Herbert 
| Howells’s contact with Elizabethan music and old 
instruments; one sees them in ‘ Lambert’s 
| Clavichord ’ and again in ‘A Little Book of Dances,’ 
; just published by the Oxford University Press. 





Rew Music 


SONGS 


A large number of this month's issues are reprints 
Some ten songs are added to Dr. Whittaker’s fine | 
edition of arias from the Handel operas (Oxford | 
University Press), and five to J. Michael Diack’s | 
set of songs from the same composer’s oratorios | 
and operas, published by Paterson. Both col- 
lections include some good things. Joseph Wiiliams 
sends reprints of two excellent old English works, | 
Arne’s beautiful ‘Sleep, gentle cherub,’ and 
Bishop's ‘ Echo Song,’ with flute obbligato, which | 
ought not to drop into oblivion, and will be welcome 
in this edition of Dawson Freer’s. 

From Paterson also comes a setting by J. Michael 
Diack of George Macdonald’s ‘ That holy thing,’ 
which is simple and plain-spoken, but does not 
by any means rise to the intensity of the fine 
poem. There are one or two curious and rather 
awkward accentuations, as on ‘for’ in the first 
sentence, which impede the flow of the words and 
detract from the effect of the music. 

Winthrop Rogers send another song by Elizabeth 
Poston, four of whose works were noticed last | 
month. It is a setting of some attractive words | 
from the Harleian MSS., ‘In praise of woman.’ 
This composer is almost as interesting in her| 
selection of words as Peter Warlock, to whose art, 
perhaps, she owes something in her handling as} 
well as her choice of poetry. This is a good song, 
with a most effective finish; perhaps, however, | 
a little over-full in the accompaniment in one or | 
two places. 

A very intimate and charming little work is| 
‘My Father’s Close,’ by Clifton Parker (Curwen). 
The composer has contrived to keep in his music 
all the freshness of Rossetti’s translation ; and his 
dropping of the accompaniment figure at the end 
of the song is a very happy touch. It matches 
finely the deepening tone of the poem, and lets 
the poet’s climax have full effect. It is a beautiful 
little song. 





A turn of the first phrase of ‘ Minuet’ is a case in 
point, and there are others in ‘ Pavane’ and 
‘Galliard.’ But it is far from being unnatural or 
affected, for just as with the occasional reminders 
of Ravel, Howells seems to have made these 
gestures part of himself, and they fall perfectly 
into place in his work. The neatness and freshness 
of his mind and hand are particularly suited to 
these small forms into which so much fragrance 
and tenderness can be infused, and some of the 
dances in the present volume are full of gentle 
charm. For all their looking to the past they are 
thoroughly modern in spirit, and very sophisticated, 
often very regretful, as in ‘ Pavane,’ and sometimes 
both sad and humorous (those moods so often go 
together), as in ‘ Minuet.’ Altogether a charming 
and highly personal little book; which one is very 
glad to keep close at hand, for playing at the end 
of a day’s work ; and that is a great compliment 
to pay to any music. 

Another Oxford University Press issue is Holst’s 
‘Two Folk-Song Fragments,’ based on North- 
Country ballads of Dr. Whittaker’s. Holst sets 
them with real freshness; he first lays out 
the tunes simply, then surrounds them with 
arabesques of sound which form a fitting 


|}accompaniment to melodies which are in both 


cases self-sufficing. It is his realisation of this 
fact that makes Holst’s treatment so good ; like 
Barték (with whose early settings this first piece 
is very easily comparable), he does not speak for 
the tune in his own language—he gives it 
its own natural setting and lets it speak for itself. 
The thing is beautifully done. The end of the 
second number in particular is fascinating. Here, 
by the way, verse 2 looks alarming with a signa- 
tures of two flats in one hand and of two 
naturals in the other. But it is oniy Holst’s logical 
manner of writing out a quite ordinary passage 
in the simplest way, and there is nothing ‘ modern ’ 
about it. 

Four pieces by Katharine Parker come from 
Winthrop Rogers; all are very sensitive and 
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poetical in feeling. The composer is not critical, 
however ; she does not deny herself the luscious 
effects that are so easily obtained and so soon worn 
vut; and this lack of austerity is a fault both of 
manner and matter. ‘One Summer Day’ is, 


perhaps, the most free from over-facility, and | 


therefore the most satisfying. It shows, as also 


does ‘ Down Longford way,’ that the composer | 


can write a tune; and ‘ The Red Admiral’ and 
‘A Patchwork of Shadows’ show a command of 
pianoforte style. What more is wanted? Pro- 
bably only a less ready acceptance of the obvious. 
This is precisely what is felt, too, about Alec 
Rowley’s ‘ In Spring-time 
Piper.’ 
itself so very short, as if conscious of its 
slender burden of meaning. 
attractive trifle ; the other piece goes on too long, 
and outlasts the interest of its little devices—its 


fourths and fifths, and so on. Swinstead’s ‘ Thanks- | 


giving’ is more straightforward, its tunes are 


not so much ‘ spiced-up,’ so that one is not so} 


easily made impatient if it is apt to repeat itself. 


It gives itself no airs, and so is welcome. Also} 


from Augener is R. M. Richardson’s Sonata in A. 
Certain obvious weaknesses will strike every player 
—the lumpy pianoforte writing, the artless way 


in which the work divides itself into text-book | 


sections. There is much more to notice than this, 
however. The composer writes a very graceful, 
lyrical, frank style of melody ; he has a sense of 
climax (vide movement No. 2) ; he is quite content 
to write what he thinks, and let it take its chance. 
There is no attempt to make it sound other or 
deeper than it is. The result is a work that can 


be played with pleasure, and whose failures | 


do not irritate the hearer half so much as the 
thinly-concealed futilities of the more self-conscious 
sort of music. 

Two further issues of the Oxford University 
Press are J. Barham Johnson’s ‘ Hard-handed 


men’ and York Bowen’s ‘ Berceuse ’ (this last in | 


the ‘Clarendon’ series). The hard-handed men 
are, of course, ‘Snug—a joiner,’ ‘ Quince—a 
carpenter,/ and so on, and a very pleasant, 
thoughtful, plain-spoken set of fellows the composer 
makes them. More than one is a little sad, and 
Snug is a bit awkward at times, perhaps; but 
Bottom’s aplomb redeems all. <A good idea, and 
the composer shows a real sense of humour and 
character, as well as musical restraint and skill. 
York Bowen relies largely on the shades of colour 
that a good pianist can obtain; his music is 
not modern in thought or austere in texture ; 
often it is almost commonplace, but is saved by the 
beauty of sound that it can achieve. There is 
much in ‘ Berceuse’ that is sensitive, and all is 
effective. 

Maurice Besly is of the same mind. His 
‘ Eidullion,’ skilfully laid out for left-hand alone, 
seems almost carried away by the beauty of 


comparatively ordinary sounds, not expressing | 


anything very much; and there is undoubted 
beauty here, but one must be in the right frame of 
mind if it is not to seem rather an over-facile kind. 
Winthrop Rogers, who publish it, also send Julius 
Harrison’s sincere and picturesque sketches, 
‘ Severn Country ’—thoughtful music written with 
directness and a sense of effect. 

From Edward Organ comes Joaquin Turina’s 
‘ Ritmos,’ a dance-fantasy for pianoforte, dated 


and in May’ and ‘ The | 
The latter is the best, because it cuts | 


It is a_ very) 


| 1928. After an invocatory Prelude there follows 
la set of dances, including a ‘tragic valse,’ a 
‘ Garrotin,’ and a final exotic dance which includes 
|references to former sections and winds up the 
| work. All is written effectively and with a 
| skilfully maintained interest, but I doubt if there 
|is much ‘to it.’ Turina is preferable in his 
genuinely high-spirited ‘ Jeux,’ from the Suite 
|‘ Ninerias’ (Durand). He is writing for his chil- 
dren, and using such tunes as ‘ We won't go home 
till morning,’ or whatever that is in Spain. The 
thing is full of rhythm and life, and its spontaneity 
|makes it most attractive ; one would like to see 
the other seven numbers of the Suite. 

Also from Durand are ‘ Quatre Préludes—d’une 
aube retrouvée,’ by Febvre-Longeray. There is 
much here that is thoughtful and telling, and the 
composer, writing in a modern idiom, keeps his 
|designs firm and clear, even if the texture is 
sometimes thick. Prelude No. 3 has some 
beautiful stuff in it, but the last, based on the tune 
of a well-known Schubert March, seems rather 
| pointless. , A 


VIOLIN 

The Oxford University Press has just issued a 
|‘ Slumber Song ’ (from the aria ‘ Schlummert ein,’ 
Cantata No. 82), by Bach, and in another volume 
ithe same composer’s Adagio (Sonatina from 
|Cantata 106, ‘God’s time is best’) and Presto 
| (from the ‘ Hunting Cantata’). These have been 
arranged for violin and pianoforte by Harvey 
Grace, and it is hardly necessary to add that there 
|is nothing in these arrangements (apart from the 
|change of medium) ‘which does not conform 
strictly to the spirit and the letter of Bach. Not 
less notable in an age so deeply attached to notes 
and explanations is the editor's reticence. He 
| gives us all that matters, all the essential directions 
| as regards colour and expression, but nothing more. 
Yet he knows all our weaknesses, and the non rail. 
at the end of the Presto will save many a 
player from a blunder. We have reason to be 
grateful for these arrangements. They are ex- 
quisitely beautiful, and must accordingly appeal 
to public performers. At the same time their 
value for students is incalculable. Of all the 
great composers Bach is the one who can best be 
trusted to correct errors of taste, lay the founda- 
tions of a personal style which will not be merely 
singular but authoritative, and teach scholarly 
habits. Moreover, the art of expression can 
nowhere be studied with greater advantage than 
in this music at once expressive and dignified. 

An Impromptu Serenade by A. Mantovani 
(‘ Strad ’ Edition) has the merits of a facile melody 
and effective writing for the instrument—the 
qualities of the ‘ encore’ piece which is offered to 
an audience that has no longer the right to 
demand distinction. F. B. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
Dr. Ernest Walker’s Sonata in F minor (Oxford 
| University Press) for ‘cello and pianoforte is the 
|kind of music one reads and reads again with 
great pleasure. One inevitably follows the work- 
|ings of a mind singularly agile and well stocked 
| with interest, but Dr. Walker’s music is far from 
| being a mere intellectual exercise, and the instinct, 
| the ‘ inspiration,’ is not less evident than the clever- 
{ness with which it is controlled and directed in 
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the proper channel. The combination is unusual, 
and the upshot a rare distinction of style. This is 
more than can be said of Bernard Wagenaar’s 
Sonata for violin and pianoforte (G. Schirmer)— 
in other ways an elaborate and praiseworthy piece 
of work. Just before (1) a curious carelessness 
on the part of the printer (presumably) has placed 
the expression marks (< ff > ppp) not under 
the notes but under the rest signs. Although the 
error may have crept in unknown to the composer, 
it seems somehow symbolical. The final im- 
pression one derives from his music is one of 
constant and exaggerated emphasis. The gentle- 
man protests too much. There is more measure 
and greater care in Harold Vincent Jervis-Read’s 
Sextet (Murdoch), a short composition in two 
movements which should attract the players as 
much as the listeners, and maintains well the 
interest the first thirty bars arouse. 

Oddly enough, not less than three composers 
have been attracted by miniature trios in the last 
month or so. Alec Rowley’s ‘ Pastel Portraits 
for pianoforte trio (Goodwin & Tabb) is a Suite of 
four numbers entitled ‘My Lady Frivol,’ ‘ Colin 
Clout,’ ‘ Belle Marquise,” and ‘Tom Tug.’ The 
titles provide the clue to their identity. Well 
written, easy to play (the violin part lies comfort- 
ably within four positions), very pleasing to 
the ear, the Suite should be a boon to competitive 
festival committees. Not so light is the hand of 
Alfred Hill, whose Miniature Trio in C major 
(G. Schirmer) is anything but like a miniature in 
style. The composer has so written the string 


parts that they can be played also by flute, oboe, | 


or clarinet (in lieu of the violin), and bassoon 
instead of ‘cello. These instruments having a 
limited repertory may be more interested in this 
music than string players. The ‘ Three Little 


Trios’ by F. Percival Driver (International Music | 


Co.) are little pieces for beginners, unpretentious 
yet ingenious in their way. F. B. 
UNISON 

How difficult it is to find music meet for Ben 
Jonson’s exquisite ‘ Hymn to Diana’! The most 
impressive setting I know is Ernest Walker’s, for 
four-part children’s choir. R. H. Hull sets the 
poem broadly, with a good spread of sail, if not 
with perfect elevation of style (Oxford University 
Press). 

A lively six-eight Irish tune is arranged by G. R. 
Olden, to words from ‘Irish National Poetry.’ 
The words are passably good, and the tune trips 
charmingly. This is a good test for clear enuncia- 
tion and tip-toe lightness. The title is ‘ Fairy 
Revels.’ Boughton makes of Drinkwater’s ‘ If all 
the carts were painted gay’ a clear, happy song, 
which he calls ‘ Holiness.’ How the gaiety the 
poem describes is to ‘ make a spiritual land’ I 
don’t quite see; but the sparkling tune is well 
worth singing (Curwen) 

Edgar Moy’s ‘ Snow’ is plain and easy—-about 
playing truant. If the moral doesn’t matter, the 
tune can be enjoyed. Of three songs with words 
and music by E. Shenton, ‘ The Scarecrow’s Song ’ 
is fairly brisk, in six-eight time, with dotted 
quavers. It has a good curving line. ‘ Mr. Owl’ 
must be sung with light accents, so as to avoid 
the squareness of too evenly stressing its rows of 
quavers. ‘ Adventures ’ may be sung with actions. 
It su‘ts quite small children. Some commas are 


missing from this song. Mr. Shenton’s words are 
rather tame (Rogers). 

‘ Fox-cubs, beware!’ is a junior song, the tune 
coming from Germany. It points a moral—or a 
half-moral—' If you can’t have goose for supper, 
be content with mice.’ A pretty ditty. ‘ The 
| Answer’ and ‘A Christmas Song’ are by G. 
|Rathbone. The first is suitable for Christmas, as 
well asthe second. These are happy, quiet songs, 
moving smoothly and gracefully. With ‘ The 
Answer ’ is printed ‘ What child is this ? ’—a carol 
| with a descant. The tune is that we know as 

Grecnsleeves’; it makes a capital little piece, 
fresh and sparkling. F. W. Wadely’s ‘ The Jack- 
daw’ has words by Cowper, from the Latin. 
This gives plenty of opportunity for expressive 
| pointing of the narrative, and suits older children. 
|* I vow to thee, my country,’ by Geoffrey Shaw, is 
|for massed singing. It has a second verse that 
|}makes it suitable for use in church or Sunday 
| School as an anthem. This is a little less dis- 





’| tinguished than some of the composer’s songs, but 


it will go well when sung with lusty patriotism 
and piety. ‘ Progressive Sight-Tests’ provides a 
| complete course through unison, two- and three- 
| part singing. The first book, No. 332 of Novello’s 
|‘ School Songs,’ is in Staff notation, and Book 333 
| gives the same music in Sol-fa. Each book (6d.) 

is in seven grades, with about half a dozen tests 
lin each grade. Here is just what most singing 
| classes need—plenty of material suitable for any 

fairly early stage of progress, bound up cheaply 
| (Novello). W. R. A. 





PART-SONGS FOR CHILDREN’S AND FEMALE 
VOICES 

The more advanced sight-singing books, in two 
and three parts, are Nos. 334 (Staff) and 335 (Sol-fa). 
The difficulty of the last tests in the book is not 
|extreme. This collection is, perhaps, even more 
| useful than that of unison tests, since it is almost 
| always difficult to get hold of much music to 
lread that is not too complex. The price, as 
before, is 6d. for each book. Horn’s favourite, 
‘ I’ve been roaming,’ is now arranged as a two-part 
song, the lower part only going down toC. H. A. 
Chambers has added to ‘ The Bonnie Banks o’ 
Loch Lomond’ a descant, straightforward and 
easy (Novello). 

Felix White sets words by Langhorne, of the 
18th century (‘ The Red-breast ’) with a sense of 
the warmth and piquancy of the little scene 
depicted. This is fors.s. For s.M.-s. is his music 
to C. Rossetti’s ‘I know a baby.’ This flows 
quietly, in nine-eight, and the movement is 
cleverly varied and sustained. Both these songs 
are successes (Oxford University Press). 

‘When daisies pied’ set yet again—and with 
the original sixth and last lines! Margaret 
Crichton does it fairly effectively, but she might 
|have avoided the first beat stress on ‘ with.’ 
| There is a little square-cutness elsewhere, which, 
jat the quick pace, need not necessarily distress 
|the ear if the singers (s.c.) are clever. R. A. 
| Thompson's ‘ Cradle Song ’ (s.c.) has a little chro- 
| matic movement, and breathes just a breath of 
fresh air. It is a hard task to say anything new 
| when Blake is your partner in a cradle song. This 
lis a setting of his ‘ Sleep, sleep, beauty bright’ 
| (Curwen). W. R. A. 


| 
| 
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contrapuntal treatment of the lower voices—in the 


MALE-VOICE 
In the next verse 


Bantock’s latest for T.T.B.B. is ‘ Hope the Horn- | Second verse by diminution. 
blower ’ (Newbolt’s words). Choirs will know what | the tenors sing a free version of the tune and the 
to expect, from the title, and will not be dis- | counterpoint is varied rhythmically. Verse 4 is 
appointed, either in the style or the spirit (Curwen). | 22 €xpressive Adagio (4-2), with the tune in the 

S. E. Lovatt has arranged ‘ Richard of Taunton | bass against smoothly-flowing crotchets mainly 
Dene ’ for men’s voices (T.T.BAR.B.) at some length. | grouped in pairs. The last verse is in 2-2 time 
he bass has a good deal of the tune, so the ship | (Allegro), with the tune, freely treated, at the top, 
must have a strong keel. The piece follows the | the work closing brilliantly with a florid contra- 
usual lines. More contrapuntal interest, and | puntal setting of * Amen. 
greater variation in the accompaniments, would | The same publishers send also some other new 
have warmed up the musical interest. It is easy | issues which are worth noting by choirmasters. 
enough, and provides a good deal of useful practice Those with good choirs should certainly examine 
(Williams). W. R.A. Edgar L. Bainton’s anthem, ‘ And I saw a new 

— | Heaven.’ It is for four voices and organ, and 
| though not really difficult, needs sensitive treatment, 
MIXED-VOICE | It is in 3-2 time (Andante moderato), and much of 

C. Lee Williams knows his choral writing, and|the smooth vocal writing is in gently-flowing 
is always clear and likeable. His setting of part | crotchet movement, often over a sustained organ 
of Gray’s ‘ Elegy ’ (‘ The curfew tolls ’) for s.a.T.B.| bass. The opening section in D minor—ranging 
tells its homely tale with quiet dignity. I wish} tonally from pp to a brief f/—leads into a short full 
he had not broken, and made a pause, in the last | section, and then follows a beautifully expressive 
line at ‘lead but to.’ Choirs of sober tastes will | treatment—in the tonic major—of ‘ And God shall 
enjoy this piece (Novello). | wipe away all tears from their eyes,’ shading off 

Alan Bush, who won a Carnegie award with a| finally into a tranquil pianissimo. 
quartet written at twenty-two, has set Shelley’s| Another admirably written work is F. W. 
‘To the men of England,’ and set it with some| Wadely’s setting as a full anthem—for a civic 
distinction and power. The piece (for s.a.T.B.) is| service or for general use—of ‘O God of Wisdom,’ 
dedicated to the London Labour Choral Union.| words by James Walter Brown. The first verse 
I am glad that any political party should have | is sung by sopranos, the tenors and basses follow 
music made for it that has some clear ideas.| with a free version of the tune, which is then 
(I believe the Labour people have the best art| further developed by the full choir. The writing is 
tunes so far.) But what a pity to choose this| fluent and interesting, and its difficulties only 
yeasty stuff of Shelley’s, full of bombast and| moderate. An average, well-balanced choir could 
bogeyism! You may remember that he urges|make an effective thing of Eric H. Thiman’s 
the ‘ Bees of England’ (the busy ones, whose} unaccompanied anthem for Evensong, ° O Father, 
blood the rich drones would fain drink) to ‘ forge| Who didst all things make.’ An excellent tune 
many a weapon.’ Was ever such a piece of fustian | undergoes varied treatment, appearing, for ex- 
fromareal poet! This is worse than Alfred Austin | ample, once in the tenor, with imitative entries 
at his foamiest. Mr. Bush will do Labour, and} by the other voices. The last verse works up to 
his art, better service by scrapping this fat boy’s|a broad, imposing climax. The same composer's 
fable, and setting his fancy to work at real poetry, | hymn for Armistice Day, ‘Come, Lord, and rule 
He has good matter in him (Curwen). w.R.A. | the earth,’ has a bold, simple melody, with an 
optional descant for the last verse. 

How different is the spirit of “ Humanity,’ set | Novello's ° Descant Carol Book ° contains eight 
by Norman Demuth for two choirs, each s.A.T.B. popular carols : . A Virgin unspotted, Good 
Here is philosophical dignity of style. The mood | hristian ee Good King Wenceslas, 
is well caught. The melody does not always move | I nessa three, ahipe, - Shepherds, shake ~ a 
in the freest sweeps, but there is a strong pulse in | Cooney sleep, . Lag ore ba hat . hild - 
the work. It presents no high difficulties, and is | this | and phi ae _— watched. In 
quite short (Oxford University Press). | addition to the admirable descants there is an 

The concert edition of ‘ Tales of Hoffmann ’ is | ™teTest'78 and helpful Preface, which should be 
arranged by M. Jacobson for Cramers (5s.). It is | read by all who are in any doubt as to the proper 
remarked in a note that the continuity of the plot | use Of this device. The aaeregnee eoues SOM 
is maintained, but that cuts can readily be made. this house are H. Scott-Baker's setting in B flat 
The whole work takes about an hour and a half| °% the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, and ‘A 
in this form. The orchestral parts can be hired. |‘ radle Hymn,’ by C. Lee Wiliams. the kat 0 
The soloists required are three—soprano, tenor, | melodious, tender little Soting for single voice of 
and baritone. The music is sufficiently attractive | words by S. T. Coleridge. The Sent _— Latin and 
to stand without the stage! trappings, and this | English. Mr. Scott-Baker’s setting is for aa 
version should be welcomed by societies that like | with accompaniment ad lib, The tenor part, by 

, | the way, is nowhere beyond the range of a baritone. 


to do operas in concert form. ] pe Fe 
I W. R.A. | The writing is bold and dignified in style and 
perfectly straightforward. Though quite easy to 

CHURCH MUSIC | sing, there are special opportunities for big choirs 


An edition—with English version by Lucia| in some fortissimo phrases where the parts divide, 
Young—of Brahms’s fine Motet, Op. 74, No. 2,| Many will have already heard Dr. Vaughan 
‘O rend the heavens,’ comes from Novello. It is | Williams's impressive setting of the Te Deum, 
for S.A.T.B. unaccompanied, and needs a first-class | written for the service of enthronement of Dr. 
choir. A sturdy tune of sixteen bars (3-2 time) | Cosmo Gordon Lang as Archbishop of Canterbury, 


appears in the treble for verses 1 and 2, with free| at Canterbury Cathedral. The writing is flowing 
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and dignified, and by no means difficult. The choir 
is frequently divided with fine effect, e.g., in the big 
sweeping phrases sung to ‘ praise Thee’ and in 
the responsive ‘ Holies.’ Considerable use is made 
of a chiming four-note figure, first heard as a bass 
in the organ part. Its final appearance—as melody 
in both voice and organ parts and then as a ground 
bass in the climax reached on p. 9—is particularly 
effective. The setting arranges for the optional 
use of the ‘ Shortened Form’ of the Te Deum, a 
full close occurring at ‘in glory everlasting.’ It 
is published by the Oxford University Press. From 
the same house may be obtained ‘ The People’s 
Nicene Creed ’—two traditional unison melodies 
for congregational use, together with Paternoster 
and other common chants, set with an accompani- 
ment by J.H. Arnold. The organ part is excellent, 
and there is also useful and informative 
Introduction 

Two well-written and tuneful carols—* The Holy 
Child’ and ‘O Royal Babe ’—and a musicianly 
setting of ‘ Ave Verum’ (Latin and English text) 
for S.A.T.B. unaccompanied, are by Chastey Hector 
(Faith Press). The same publishers issue H. F. V. 
Somerset’s Anthem for Christmas or Epiphany, 
‘The King of Heaven is born to-day’ and an 
Easter Carol, or Anthem, ‘ Now the winds are all 
composure.’ Bernard Naylor’s carol anthem, ‘ A 
Childing slept,’ is a work of outstanding merit 
which should not be overlooked by choirmasters. 
It is for soprano and baritone soli, s.A.T.B. chorus, 
and organ, and is published by Curwens. Two 
other works from this house are a simple and apt 
setting of Herrick’s Ode (Nativity), by Armstrong 
Gibbs, and Maurice Jacobson’s ‘ Peace, peace,’ for 
chorus of mixed voices (unaccompanied). The 
latter is decidedly modern in treatment, and needs 
very delicate singing. It would be interesting to 
hear an adequate performance; played on the 
pianoforte much of it sounds harsh and uncouth. 

E. T. Sweeting’s ‘I vow to thee, my country,’ 
for T.T.BAR.B. unaccompanied, is an attractive, 
straightforward setting of Cecil Spring Rice’s 
words, which gives opportunities for expressive 
singing. The music is in both notations (Stainer 
& Bell). H. B. Collins has edited William Byrd’s 
Motet, ‘O Magnum Mysterium,’ for Christmas and 
the Circumcision. It is for s.a.T.B. and the text 
is in Latin. The writing is contrapuntal through- 
out (molto sostenuto), and a good choir is necessary 
(Chester). Gc sc. 


a 


ORGAN MUSIC 


Of the considerable amount of organ music 
awaiting review it has to be admitted that the 
most important is a new edition of a classic—the 
Eleven Chorale Preludes of Brahms. These fine 
works are now firmly established in the repertory, 
but they have got there under difficulties. The 
original edition was barely practicable in some of 
its details; the phrasing was intermittent, and 
almost certainly did not always represent the 
intentions of the composer. (Like Mendelssohn 
in his organ music, Brahms seems often to have 
hastily written slurs suggestive of bowing marks 
rather than of keyboard phrasing.) The lay-out was 
sometimes inconvenient, the frequent use of the alto 
clef was a bugbear to many, and there were several 


points where the change of manuais was am-| 


biguously shown. A further hindrance to the 


| 


English organist was the absence of the text of the 
hymn treated. All these defects have been made 


_good in an admirable edition by John E. West 


just published by Novello in two _ books 
(I.—IV.; V.—XI.). There is no more practical! 
editor of organ music than Mr. West, who 


brings to the task long experience as an organ 
player and composer, and also ripe musician 
ship and good taste. He has clearly shown the 
division of parts between the hands, by re-staving 
when convenient; the original indications Man. I., 
Man. II., &c., have been changed into suggested 
terms of Gt., Sw., &c., the choice of stops being 
as a rule wisely left to the player. In a few 
instances the manual changes have been altered 
for the better. Players will recall several passages 
in No. 7, ‘O Gott, der frommer Gott,’ where 
the original arrangement was so unsatisfactory as 
to suggest that Brahms had had no opportunity of 
testing his manual changes on an organ—a likely 
supposition, as the Preludes were written during 
the last months of his life, and were published 
posthumously. Here is a tiny detail in support 
of this theory: The second setting of ‘ Herzlich 
thut mich verlangen,’ in which the melody is 
given to the pedal with 8-ft. tone, ends with a 
fifth in the pedal part, the tonic being added below 
the dominant (the melody note). But as the tonic 
is also present in the L.H., the pedal A is unnecessary 
and not good in effect. It is just the sort of 
addition that a non-organ-playing composer would 
have made, but would hardly have retained after 
hearing it. Mr. West rightly leaves it, but 
suggests that it should not be played. Similarly, 
he has retained all the original time indications 
and marks of expression, adding undoubted im- 
provements in brackets. In the Preface he sug- 
gests that Swell pedal nuances may be used in the 
more expressive passages, but he has preferred to 
leave them to the discretion of the player. This 
is commendable reticence in an editor, and it is 
to be hoped that Swell-pedal addicts will take the 
hint and realise that the expressive beauty of 
these pieces depends very little on nuance. 
Excellent translations (mainly by Mr. Calvocoressi) 
of the opening verse of the various hymns have 
been printed in connection with the melodies. 
These Preludes are among the choicest things 
Brahms ever wrote—so entirely full of the spirit 
of both the Chorales and the instrument as to 
make players regret keenly the composer’s belated 
attraction to the organ. This excellent edition 
will surely make them far more widely known 
than they have been hitherto. 

From Novello’s comes also a set of ‘ Five Short 
and Easy Pieces founded on Hymn-Tunes,’ by 
C. Hylton Stewart. The tunes treated are 
‘ Caithness,’ ‘ Babylon’s Streams,’ ‘ Croft’s 136th,’ 
“St. Peter,’ and ‘ Aberystwyth.’ As the title 
indicates, the pieces are suitable for use as volun- 
taries by players of moderate technique, but their 
quality and effect are such as to make them well 
worth the attention of organists generally. 

A composer who uses such a title as ‘ Piéce 
Idéale’ set himself a hard task, but, after all, 
ideals vary, and players with a taste for somewhat 
obvious material, with rather more than a touch of 
sugar in the harmony, will find H. B. Weatherdon’s 
piece attractive. It has a good climax, and is 
not hard to play. Perhaps a quiet ending would 
have been an improvement (Novello). 
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Arthur Somervell’s Suite—-Air, Sarabande, and| laboured. In ‘St. Columba’ the tune is played 
Bourrée—originally written for violin solo, has|on a 4-ft. pedal stop, but the composer is not 
been well arranged by Purcell J. Mansfield. The | always happy in his harmonization, and there are 
Scherzetto of J. Frederic Staton leaves this| the usual crudities and strings of fifths in which 
reviewer doubtful. It is rather short-breathed, | some of our young composers seem to take a delight. 
and some of its dissonances, e.g., at the end of p. 6,| They are not really daring, and are less good in 
are sO unconvincing as to suggest engraver’s errors. | effect than decent part-writing—for which one 
But the vigour—even brusqueness—has an attrac-|suspects they are merely a_ trouble-saving 
tion ofitsown. These two workscome from Weekes. | substitute. 

Alec Rowley’s happy knack of writing good | Four Sacred Songs by Bach are said on the 
light music is well exemplified in his ‘ Elves.’ | title-page to be ‘ edited and arranged ’ by Bernard 
Lightly touched off by a deft finger, it makes a Jackson. The tunes are from the Schemelli 
capital recital piece of the dainty type. When | collection, and Bach may have written these 
Parry wrote Preludes on ‘Eventide’ and ‘St. Preludes on them ; anyway, the present writer, in 
Cross’ there were sniffings among the elect. But a fairly extensive study of Bach, has never met 
the best tunes of Dykes and Monk are far more | with them. Presumably, therefore, Mr. Jackson 
worthy of organ treatment than the worst of the | has himself made the tunes the bases of these four 
older types of tune. Here is Frederic H. Wood | pieces. If this be so the fact should be stated ; 
courageously writing a Fantasia on Dykes’s | the operation has been composition, not editing 
‘Dominus regit me,’ the result being an attrac- |or arranging. The pieces are well written in the 
tive work that would have been better without | Bachian style in fact, the idiom of the old man 
the three pulls-up on the dominant in the open- | has been somewhat too slavishly followed. The 
ing section, and the fanfares on the last page. | effect, however, is good save for an occasional 
The piece is grateful to play. Two Preludes | progression where the harshness seems to be due 
(under one cover) by C. H. Kitson, are on/| toa lack of finish on Mr. Jackson's part. 
‘Merton’ and ‘St. Columba’—the first flowing in| The Chorale Preludes by T. Tertius Noble are 
12-8, and working up to a loud ending, the | somewhat disappointing on the score of un- 
second giving the tune to the tenor with expres- | Originality. Their chief merit is_ effectiveness. 
sive results. They would serve excellently as| The tunes used are ‘ Picardy,’ ‘ St. Ann ’ (the best 
studies and voluntaries (Stainer & Bell). 7 of the bunch, and a good rousing piece), i Rocking- 

From Schirmers (Winthrop Rogers) come three ham,’ Melcombe,’ ‘ Walsall’ (sic), ‘St. Kilda,’ 
pieces by J. Sebastian Matthews—Fantasia on an | | Dundee,’ and * Stracathro. The composer's 
Old English Air (‘ Barbara Allen’), Spring Caprice, Prelude Solennel shows the same defect and 
and a Slavic Romance, ‘ The Flower Seller’: and| Merit. The Oxford University Press sends also 
an Introduction and Fugue by Sidney Homer. | Sit Henry Wood's transcription of the Largo 
The Variations halt badly at times, and some of|im E from Handel’s Concerto Grosso in B minor. 
the harmonization is far-fetched. The Caprice is| !t makes a well-sounding piece. H G 
tuneful and unoriginal; the Romance has some | 
pleasing touches and hangs together better, but} FULL SCORES 
all three pieces have blemishes in the shape of | Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Flos Campi,’ for viola solo, 
poor workmanship. Mr. Homer’s Fugue is con-| chorus, and orchestra, is now issued in full score 
scientious. | (21s.) and also in an arrangement by Gordon Jacob 

Mozart’s marvellous Fugue in C minor, originally | for voices and pianoforte (5s.). 
for string quartet, has been transcribed by Marcel It is good to see some research work being done 
Dupré. It is forbiddingly difficult. Surely some | among our 18th-century English composers. Who 
of the numerous shakes in the inner parts and | to-day thinks of Boyce as an instrumental writer ? 
pedal might have been discarded. They are easy| Yet he cut an unexpectedly good figure in that 
and effective for strings, but the reverse on the| field, judging from the eight symphonies which 
organ. The arranger might well have stuck less | have just been transcribed and edited by Constant 
exactly to the original in some other respects, with} Lambert. The original scoring was for strings, 
all-round advantage. The scientific nature of the| continuo, and oboes, with occasional use of 
work is shown by analytical notes. Everybody | bassoons, horns, and trumpets. As the effect of 
will admire this fugue, but not many will be able} pianoforte and strings is very different from that 
to play it. As composer, M. Dupré is represented | of harpsichord and strings, Mr. Lambert rightly 
by a ‘Lamento’; it contains some poignant! omits the continuo, and gives to the strings the 
moments, but is over-dissonant. | few harmonies that are present only in that part. 

Marcel Bérault’s ‘Choral Varié’ is a good] The wind parts are untouched, save in one instance 
example of austere polyphonic writing. Its key} where an oboe part has been simplified, and they 

E flat minor—is hardly relieved for a moment, | are also cued in so as to make the works available 
and the registration is of the barest. The piece is|for strings alone. The symphonies are quite 
a good study, and inspires respect. |short, belonging, in fact, to the Concerto Grosso 

Fernand Mawet’s ‘ Théme et Variations’ is of| family rather than to the symphonic. They are 
the passacaglia type, with some rather old-| delightfully tuneful and vigorous, and should 
fashioned figuration, especially in the pedal part.| become popular. 

The Finale is by far the best portion, but there is| All the above-named are from the Oxford 
little originality anywhere. These four last-named | University Press. 
pieces are published by Leduc. | Curwen’s have just issued a new work by 

A biggish batch comes from the Oxford Uni-| Eugéne Goossens—a * Rhythmic Dance,’ that, 
versity Press, mostly in the chorale prelude line. | judging from the full score, should prove highly 
Robin Milford’s piece on ‘ Hanover’ misses the | attractive. The orchestra used is very large, with 
essential quality of the tune, and the writing is| a liberal allowance of percussion (7s. 6d.). 
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From Augeners comes the score of Frank 
Bridge's Quartet No. 3, a Coolidge prize-winner, 
and played with great success at the recent Sienna 
Festival (4s.). 


TWO PIANOFORTES, FOUR HANDS 

Norman Demuth’s Bolero is sonorous and duly 
warm, and calls for good players, though actually 
it is not very difficult (Oxford University Press, 
2s. 6d.). Augener’s send four pieces by Orlando 
A. Mansfield—‘ Songs of the Seasons.’ They are 
well written, but somewhat commonplace in 
material (each 2s. 6d.). Harold Bauer has 
arranged for two pianofortes Schubert’s ‘ Rondo 
Brillante,’ originally written for four hands on 
one keyboard. I have not the original at hand, 
so cannot judge as to how far the work gains. 
This is published by Schirmer ($1.25). 

Why do publishers send a reviewer only one 
copy of two-pianoforte works, and so deny him 
the pleasure and opportunity of that run-through 
which is fairer to both composer and reviewer ? 
Of those named above, double copies were 
received only of the Mansfield pieces. 


Three additions have lately been made to the 
Oxford University Press edition of Bach’s Church 
Cantatas: No. 17, ‘ Who thanks offers, he praiseth 
Me’ (‘Wer dank opfert, der preiset mich’) ; 
No. 182, ‘ King of Heaven, be Thou welcome’ 
(‘ Himmelsk6nig, sei willkommen ’) ; and No. 133, 
‘In Thee do I rejoice’ (‘ Ich freue mich in dir’). 
Of these the second is particularly fine, with three 
long choruses, one being a beautiful example of a 
chorale treated in the Pachelbel style. Dr. 
Whittaker is editor, and the English version of 
Nos. 182 and 133 are from his pen, Dr. Sanford 
Terry being responsible for that of No. 17. 


‘ Polichinelle ’ is a set of thirty-one old nursery 
songs of France, translated, arranged, and illus- 
trated by J. R. Monsell. The French text is also 
given, so the book may be used as a jammy way 
of taking some translation powder. We like the 
illustrations very much. The pianoforte part 
usually consists merely of the tune and a single 
bass part. Something less meagre might have 
been supplied without adding much, if at all, to 
the difficulty. We have tried the collection on 
youngsters ; they like it, and that’s the main 
thing (Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.). 


Twenty old French songs of the 18th century 
have been fitted with singable English texts by 
Georgina Tanner, provided with simple pianoforte 
accompaniment by J. B. Weckerlin, and issued 


under the title, ‘ Bergerettes’ (Heugel, Paris, 
5 fr.) 
‘MR. BIRD’S BATTELL ’ 
By KATHARINE EGGAR 


William Byrd wrote a piece of battle-music for 
the virginals, of which the most substantial version 
appears in the MS. collection known as ‘ My Ladye 
Nevells Booke.’ Regarded merely as a morceau 


among the rest, its form stamps it as something | 


peculiar. 

The majority of pieces in the various virginal 
collections which have come down to us are 
Pavans, Galliards, Almains, Fantasias, and varia- 
tions on song-tunes. Pavans and Galliards are 


frequently connected, and sometimes it seems 
indicated to relate them toa preliminary Preludium 
or to attach them to a concluding Coranto or 
Jig ; but in no case do we find a work definitely 
consisting of what we should call a series of 
movements—with one notable exception. This 
exception is the afore-named battle-piece. 

Lady Nevell’s Book has recently, for the first 
time, been printed (1926, Curwen), and the 
editor, Miss Hilda Andrews, has added to the 
pieces there grouped under the heading ‘ The 
Battell,’ three additional numbers which she found 
in other contemporary MSS. Assuming these 
additions to be authentic, of what do we find the 
composition to consist? We find that we have 
a work covering twenty-seven pages of print and 
falling definitely into three ‘movements’ of a 


homogeneous ‘programme.’ These movements 
are entitled : 
1. ‘ The Earl of Oxfordes Marche before the 


Battell’ (four pages). 
2. ‘ The Battell, in 12 sections ’ (twenty pages). 
3. ‘ The Galliarde for the Victorie ’ (three pages). 
The twelve sections of ‘ The Battell’ have their 
own sub-titles, as follows : 
The Soldiers’ Summons. 
The March of Footmen. 
The March of Horsemen. 
Now followeth the trumpets. 
Trumpets. 
Irish March. 
Bagpipe and the Drone. 
Flute and the Drum. 
The March to the Fight (in the course of which 
occurs a bar in which is written under its 
| six notes, ‘ tantara tantara,’ and after this 
the music works up to a passage of great 
energy at which is inscribed ‘ the battells be 





The 
The 
The 
The 





| 
joyned ’). 
| The Retreat. 
The pieces inserted 
point in Miss Andrews’s edition are : 
The Burying of the Dead (Elizabeth Rogers’s 
Virginal Book). 


| this 
| 

| The Morris ) 

| 


three additional at 


(both from Paris Con- 
The Soldiers’ Dance ! servatoire MS. 18,546). 

It is clear, then, that we have in this piece of 
music something quite out of the ordinary both 
in length and material. There is no other piece 
|of virginal music of anything like twenty-seven 
| pages’ length ; there is no other march in any of 
|the surviving collections; no other piece has a 
| definite sectional programme nor a similar con- 
| struction of sequential movements. It is, in fact, 
a work whose mere appearance on paper commands 
|acertain amount of attention, a work whose dimen- 
|sions, at any rate, seem in keeping with the 
| position and reputation of the great musician 
|that William Byrd undoubtedly was. Yet our 
|facetious musicians and antiquaries of the late 
'19th century were pleased to regard Byrd’s 
‘ Battle’ as the Elizabethan ‘ Battle of Prague,’ 
and to make merry over the ‘ childishness ’ of the 
| composer. 

For a more imaginative judgment we must turn 
to a foreigner. M. van den Borren, in his book 
on English virginal music,* does not make the 
England 


* ‘ Les origines de la music ue de Clavier en Angleterre 
Groenveld, 


| the home of origin for keyboard music’) (Emile 
Bruxelles, 1912.) 
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mistake of thinking that the Elizabethans, very 
grown-up people in all ways, were childish about 
music; and when he comes to consider the 
composition of ‘ The Battell,’ to which he refers | 
as ‘ cette suite, qui occupe une place importante | 
dans l'histoire des batailles en musique,’ he has} 
something of real value to say about ‘la maniére | 
dont Byrd comprenait cette musique de guerre.’ | 

‘ It is obvious,’ he says of Lord Oxford’s March, | 
‘ that Byrd’s intention was to suggest, by means of | 
the inherent resources of the virginal, a fanfare 
of trumpets in the rhythm of a march. The form 
chosen is that of a free variation following the 
unusual scheme of A B A! B'. The use of the 
variation principle allows of the interpolation of 
little ‘* figures ’’ in quavers and semiquavers which 
have nothing to do with trumpet technique and 
are introduced for purely ornamental reasons. 
They do not in the least interfere with the general 
effect, which remains that of a march with fanfares. 
This effect is got by means of a strict rhythm in 
the bass, which imitates the beat of the drum on 
the tonic G or on the dominant D, with now and 
again passing-notes or notes of shorter value, too 
few to break up the harmony or the rhythm ; 





lute, there does not seem to be any picture of Lady 
Nevill sitting at the virginal. Such a picture 
would be a very pretty confirmation of my theory 
about the Booke, which is that Sir Henry Nevill, 
Constable of Windsor, was the most likely of the 
possible Nevills to have employed a Windsor 
singing-man as copyist. And if it is only surmise 
that the erstwhile Constable of Windsor employed 
John Baldwin in 1591, it is unassailable fact that 
he had taken some trouble to help another Windsor 
musician several years previously. This was 
Richard Farrant, Master of the Children of the 
Sovereign’s Free Chapel of St. George in Windsor 
Castle, and his request for Sir Henry’s help is an 
important link in our story. 

On August 27, 1576, Sir Henry Nevill wrote to 
Sir William More, of Moseley, to beg him to give 
favourable consideration to the application of 
Richard Farrant for the lease of some chambers 
in Blackfriars Priory, which he, Sir Henry, had 
formerly leased from Sir William, and which Lord 
Cobham was then about to give up. 

Now Farrant was only a humble agent in a great 
scheme which was maturing in the minds of some 
very exalted personages, but the immediate 


and, in addition, by means of rudimentary melodic | PUTPOSe for which he wanted rooms near the 
figures similar to those obtained by using the | Thames in London was to establish a music-school 
natural sounds on the trumpet. If one adds to | for the Children of Her Majesty’s Chapel, where, 
these frequent open fifths, sequences of firm, | during the winter when the Court was at West- 
thick chords, and combinations of little fanfares|™inster, the boys could receive both a musical 
in answer between the different parts (in B'), one | and a general (grammar-sc hool) education, and at 


gets some idea of the peculiar military music of | 
the end of the 16th century for which Shakespeare | 
so often gives directions in his historical plays.’ | 

Here, then, is a fair and reasonable account of | 
a composition which, however poor a show it may | 
make in comparison with a Beethoven Pianoforte | 
Sonata or even one by Scarlatti for harpsichord, 
was yet written by a really great composer. 
M. van den Borren has only pointed out what could 
have been seen by any trained musician, but he 
has seen these technical realities with sympathy | 
and imagination, and above all in relation to 
their period. He makes it obvious that Mr. Byrd | 
was not ‘childish’; he was being very skilful. 
He had to solve a problem within definite limita- 
tions for a particular purpose. He was, in fact, | 
writing the equivalent of a pianoforte reduction 
of an orchestral score, and the particular purpose 
for which he did it was a matter which intimately 
concerned his two patrons, ‘My Ladye Nevell ’ 
and ‘ The Erle of Oxford.’ 

There is, fortunately, no lack of contemporary 
information about the Earl of Oxford, and those | 
who want to know his early history can find it in | 
Captain Ward’s recent book.* There is less 
certainty about the personality of Lady Nevell, 
and as it would take too long to set out the claims 
of various Ladies Nevell to be the Lady of the 
Booke I can only ask the reader to assume with | 
me that she was the wife of Sir Henry Nevill of 
Billingbear, Constable of Windsor. Sir Henry 
Nevill was a great friend of Sir Henry Sidney, 
father of Philip Sidney. Their sons were also 
intimate, from which we may presume that their 
wives would be friendly and, possibly, have tastes 
in common. Unfortunately, however, although | 
there is at Penshurst a life-size portrait of Lady 
Mary Sidney holding a wonderful double-necked | 


** The 17th Earl of Oxford." By B. M. Ward (Murray, 1928) | 


|‘ Mutius Scavola,’ 


| her 


| Oxford ? 


the same time be trained in the preparation of 
plays for Court entertainments. Emphasis having 
been laid on the educational nature of the scheme, 
Sir William More in all innocence accepted his old 
acquaintance’s petitioner and allowed Farrant a 
lease of the chambers. Here, in collaboration 
with the Master of the Chapel Royal, William 
Hunnis, Farrant proceeded to carry out his plan 


| for educating and rehearsing the boys of Windsor 
| Chapel and of the Chapel Royal. 


The two Masters were able to present their 


| combined forces with success on Twelfth Night of 


the following Christmas at Court, in the play of 
and continued the general, 
musical, and dramatic education of the boys at 
Blackfriars Chambers in partnership until 


the 
November, 1580, when the death of Farrant 
linvolved the scheme in financial difficulties. 


Widow Farrant found it no easy matter to collect 
rent, Master Hunnis took unsatisfactory 
partners, and Sir William More was a_ hard 
landlord. At last, annoyed by repeated delays and 
excuses over payments, Sir William came up to 
town to inspect his premises in person, and there 


‘found a state of things which displeased him 


sorely, Windows blocked up—probably damaged ; 
partitions taken down ; and in the whole place a 
most disquieting evidence of play-acting. This 
was not to be tolerated, and the irate landlord 
started legal proceedings against his tenants. 

At this moment, March, 1583, when the fate of 
the Chapel School was trembling in the balance, 
who should appear upon the scene but the Earl of 
Without loss of time, he ‘ squared’ the 
terrifying Sir William, took over the lease of the 
Blackfriars house, reassured the Masters, and 
installed his own servant, John Lyly, a bright 
young man fresh from the University, as res- 
ponsible manager and organizing secretary of the 
whole concern. 
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The reasons for this sudden and powerful move | giving this tribute to the dramatic side of the 
on the part of Lord Oxford were his love of music | Children’s training, we have a substantial reference 
and his determination to remove the prevailing | to the musical side in the diary of a foreign visitor 
abuses and weaknesses of dramatic representation. | in the autumn of 1602. The Duke of Stettin paid 
Himself a poet and a playwright, he had suffered | a visit to England that September, and on Saturday 
many things from unpractised actors and im- [the 18th went to the Blackfriars Theatre. His 
provised stage arrangements when expected to|secretary, who records the details of the ducal 
direct occasional Court Revels, and this experience | tour, makes a copious note on the event, and 
had convinced him that the only way to ensure} explains that ‘ the Queen maintains a number of 
proper performances for the Royal Entertainments | young boys who have to devote themselves 
at Christmas and Shrovetide was to establish a| earnestly to the art of singing and to learn to 
permanent private rehearsal theatre. He also | perform on various sorts of musical instruments, 
realised that so long as dramatic players were| also at the same time to carry on their studies. 
classed, as they were, with rogues and vagabonds, They have special preceptors, and in particular, 
the art of the theatre would never be treated with | excellent instructors in music. In order that they 
respect, and being an extraordinarily persuasive | may practise courtly manners, they are required 
person, he succeeded in getting the Queen to allow to act a play every week, for which purpose the 
him to organize the resources of the Chapel Royal|/Queen has established for them their special 
as the musical and dramatic nursery for the Revels, | theatre, and provided them with a superabundance 
with Blackfriars Hall as their ‘ Theater,’ and|of rich apparel. All the performances are by 
to form a special new company of players to be}candlelight, which produces a fine spectacular 
known as ‘ The Queen’s Men,’ with the right to | effect.’ And he adds: ‘ For a whole hour before 
the Royal livery, regular wages, and, most im-| the play one listens to a delightful musical enter- 
portant of all, the rank of Grooms of the Chamber. tainment on organs, lutes, &c., and when we were 

















Under these favourable auspices, it seemed as 
if the Chapel School and its allied activities should 
flourish exceedingly. 
More was determined that, patrons or no patrons, 
his premises should not be used for play-acting, 
and after a year he succeeded in getting judgment 
in his favour for repossession. 

Not much is known at present as to where the 
Children’s training was carried on after this up- 
heaval, but the Blackfriars premises were acquired 
again in 1596. Great agitation had been caused 
to the gentlefolk resident in the Blackfriars Precinct 
by the news in the autumn of that year that ‘ one 
Burbage ’ was intending to open the Priory Hall 
as a public playhouse. Some of them shared Sir 
William More’s objections to theatrical matters in 
general, notably the very Protestant congregation 
of St. Anne’s Church in the Precinct ; but every- 
one was roused to indignation at the idea of their 
private, beautiful Close being invaded and 
degraded by a ‘ common playhouse.’ 
of the residents signed and presented to the Privy 
Council a petition against this ‘ general incon- 
venience to all the inhabitants, both by reason 
of the great resort and gathering together of 
vagrant and lewd persons, that under colour of 
resorting to the Plays will come thither and work 


all manner of mischief, and also that the same | 


Playhouse is so near the Church that the noise of 
the Drums and Trumpets will greatly disturb and 
hinder both the Minister and parishioners in time 
of divine service and sermons.’ 


Once more Lord Oxford pulled the strings, and 
his friend, Lord Hunsdon, the Lord Chamberlain, 
tackled ‘one Burbage.’ The protesting residents 
had the tempered satisfaction of knowing that 
there was to be no public theatre in their beloved 
Precinct, but, instead, a private playhouse, which 
from that time onwards was to be the hub of 
dramatic activity for England. It was here, as 
Rosencrantz explained to Hamlet, that the boys 
of the Chapel, the ‘ aiery of little children, little 
eyasses,’ became the fashion and were ‘ most 
tyrannically clapped.’ 

Doctors differ as to the date of ‘Hamlet,’ but if 
we do not know exactly when Shakespeare was 


Unfortunately, Sir William | 


Thirty-one | 


| there a boy cum voca tremula sang so charmingly 
|to a bass Viol that, unless we except the nuns at 
| Milan, we have not heard his equal in the whole 
| of our travels.’ 

Now that we know of Sir Henry Nevill’s con- 
| nection with the start of the Blackfriars enterprise, 
it is tempting to suppose that his lady was often 
;among the ‘ females of irreproachable character’ 
| who, the Duke of Stettin’s secretary was surprised 
|to find, constantly attended the performances. 
|If she did, she may -have heard two others of 
|the pieces in her Booke—her own ‘ Grownde’ 
j|and her own ‘Qui passe ’—played during the 
| preliminary musical entertainment either by the 
| composer himself or one of his pupils, for there is 
| little doubt that Byrd as organist of the Chapel 
| Royal was one of the ‘excellent instructors’ 
jalluded to. But beside that, the play of the day 
| may have been one requiring ‘ the peculiar military 
| music, for which,’ as M. van den Borren says in 
'the passage previously quoted, ‘ Shakespeare so 
often gives directions in his historical plays.’ For 
|such a play, had Lady Nevill been attending a 
Court function, the Queen’s trumpeters would 
have been available, but for a performance in the 
| Blackfriars Precinct, is it not possible that the 
| audience would have had to be content with some 
|substitute ? The petition of the residents against 
|the disturbance by trumpets and drums in the 
theatre would seem to give us the clue to ‘ Mr. 
Bird’s Battell,’ for is it not what we may call a 
‘concert version’ of the music for a historical 
|play ? There is the Overture, the Incidental 
| Music, and the Finale; and now that we know the 
Earl of Oxford as stage-manager-in-chief to the 
Court Revels, we can understand that he required 
an easily available version of ‘ flourishes,’ ‘ re- 
treats,’ ‘ tuckets,’ ‘alarums,’ and so forth, for 
martial plays (and Shakespeare’s plays must have 
come under his scrutiny), not to mention a standard 
march suitable for entrances and exits. At any 
rate, the ‘ Battell’ looked at in this light appears 
neither ‘ childish,’ ‘ naive,’ ‘ futile,’ ‘ technically 
| trivial,’ nor in any other way uncharacteristic of 
its composer. It comes to life as a part of that 
wonderful age—as the ‘ Penny Plain’ edition of 
the Queen’s ‘ Twopence Coloured.’ 

(Continued on page 53.) 
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(Continued from page 48) 

As for its inclusion in the famous Booke, we 
may imagine that Lady Nevill liked it so much 
in the theatre that she wanted a copy of it to play 
in her own gallery ; and if, as the tradition is, the 
Booke was prepared as a present to the Queen 
herself, Lord Oxford’s March and ‘ The Battell’ 
were, in the light of the history of the Chapel 
School, singularly appropriate items to be included. 
And if we to-day cannot hear them with the ears 
of the 16th century, we make them real when we 
put them into relation with the people for whom 
they were full of significance. No doubt there 
were differences of opinion about them even then. 

One of Queen Elizabeth’s merry courtiers, who 
‘knew how much personality has to do with 
performance, shall have the last word. He is 
referring to a ditty sung by a lover in a story: 

‘This Ballade, or howsoever I shall term it, 
percase you will not like, and yet in my judgment 
it hath great store of deep invention. Some will 
account it but a diddle-dum; but who so had 
heard F. I. sing it to the lute, by a note of his own 
device [i.e., to a tune of his own composing}, 
I suppose he would esteem it a pleasant diddle- 
dum; and for my part, if I were not partial, I 
would say more.’ 


Teachers’ Department 


ASSOCIATED BOARD PIANOFORTE 
EXAMINATIONS FOR 1929: 
NOTES ON THE ALTERNATIVE PIECES 
By ERNEST FOWLES 





There is a touch of pathos connected with the! 


passing of the I.S.M. examinations which, originally 
inaugurated with high motives, have now been 
relinquished for the sake of an equally high 
example. 

On the other hand, by accepting the position 
with dignity and friendliness, the Associated Board 
has greatly added to its estimation in the minds 
of all observant musicians. 

The volumes annotated in the following notes 
differ from those normally issued by the Board, 
each set of pieces being prefaced by a set of key- 
board exercises. This procedure is a relic of the 
former I.S.M. practice. There is no doubt that, 
provided proper methods of muscular training are 
observed, the exercises will prove helpful, and, 
what is even more to the purpose, suggestive. 
That they are expressed rhythmically is in 
itself a suggestion that all keyboard problems of 
the kind should be similarly treated. 

As with the normal Associated Board groups 
annotated in the November and December issues 
of the Musical Times, the following metronomic 
indications are in all cases approximations ; they 
should, in fact, not be tested until the teacher has 
formed stable opinions of his own. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 


These little pieces are intended to be played in 
strictly moderate tempo. In view of the 
elementary standard of the candidates, the 
following markings are sufficient. In every case 
the crotchet is taken as the norm: I., 76; II., 80; 
Iil., 108; IV., 80; V., 108; VI., 112; VII., 80; 
VIILI., 88. 


PRIMARY DIVISION 


No. 73.* Beethoven. Sonatina in G, first 
movement.—Moving comparatively gently and 
with a consciousness throughout of cantabile. Get 
contrast of thought in the middle section (bars 
9-16) and an effect of farewell in the Coda. Take 
the whole at crotchet 108 or faster. 

No. 74. E. Markham Lee. A Little Minuet.—. 
Tempo as given. The piece is useful because, 
though in an elementary degree, it inculcates 
independence between the hands. Here, as in the 
preceding piece, the climactic part is the middle 
section. The music is generally well phrased ; 
but surely the phrase-mark on the third beat of 
bar 8 and at other similar places should be con- 
tinued to the first beat of the following bar. 

No. 75. Beethoven. Sonatina in G, second 
movement.—Tempo about dotted crotchet 69. 
The music requires a gentle and persuasive lilt. 
Young players are prone to emphasise accompani- 
ments of this kind and, in consequence, to miss 
the rhythmic charm of each phrase. Note the 
prevalence of cantabile, especially at the beginning 
of the middle section and in the Coda. 

No. 76. G. H. Smith. An Old-World Measure. 

All elementary music which provides discipline 
in simple part-movement (cf. No. 74) is of particular 
value. This is the main feature of this piece, 
which may be played about crotchet 112. 

No. 77. Tchaikovsky. Italian Song, Op. 39, 
No. 15.—An extraordinarily effective piece, seeing 
that it is practically formed upon the eternal 
succession of tonic and dominant harmony! It 
is of great value in teaching the fact of rhythmic 
progression. The trite little phrases impinge 
upon accents which, in the most obvious manner, 
reveal themselves as the rhythmic aims or goals. 
| Tempo, about dotted crotchet 56. 
| No. 78. Vera J. Huntington. Fairy Folk.— 
| Simple ‘programme music’ which will make an 
jinstant appeal to little people. The contrast 
between staccato and legato is rather adroitly 
,managed. It is always helpful to study the two 
styles with the same material. Care will, of course, 
| be taken to ensure that the sfaccato element is 

understood and correctly practised. Tempo as 
| given. 





| ELEMENTARY DIVISION 


No. 79. J. S. Bach. Lute Prelude in C minor, 
—This was annotated under No. 14. (See Novem- 
ber issue of the Musical Times, p. 1014.) 

No. 80. Tchaikovsky. Sweet Dreams, Op. 39, 
| No. 21.—The dual nature of the melodic side of 
this popular little piece makes it more difficult 
| than appears on the surface. At first, the melodies 
|may be practised without the accompanying 
|chords. This will give a good idea of the ‘ lay-out’ 
| of the music, and probably ensure ultimate atten- 

tion to the cantabile effects necessary throughout. 
| Particularly precise observance of the tone-marks 
is essential. Tempo, about crotchet 88. 

No. 81. G. H. Smith. Hornpipe.—Take the 
figuration of the first four bars as characteristic 
of the whole. Play these bars in strict time with 
the hornpipe atmosphere in the mind, and the 
style of the whole is revealed. Remember that a 
hornpipe is one of the dance-forms which require 








* For purposes of reference, the numbers are carried on from the 





normal lists. Cf. December issue of the Musical Times, p. 1114 
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to be played as though a dance were actually in| must, for the most part, be kept in the background. 
progress. An average tempo may be minim 80, | Tempo about crotchet 72. 

but the music can obviously be taken faster with | No. 90. Frederick Nicholls. ‘ A Waltz Memory.’ 
good effect. |——-The tempo indications given by the composer 

No. 82. Schumann. Song of the Reapers, | are sufficient. The music is a curious mingling of 
Op. 68, No. 18.—One of Schumann’s simplest} the antiquated in rhythm and quasi-modern in 
though sweetest songs. The simplicity, however, | harmonic style. Perhaps this is the intention. 
does not extend to its keyboard expression !| Yet it is necessary to realise the make-up in two- 
Elementary players, for instance, will find great | bar and four-bar rhythms. The middle section is 
difficulty in securing a cantabile melody with | effective, and depends for its interpretation upon 
accompaniment in the same hand, particularly at|the progress of the rhythmic stress to the last 
bar 9. Tempo about dotted crotchet 76. | sound of each of the four four-bar groups. 

No. 83. W. Wolstenholme. Rural Sketch. 
Quite straightforward, with very clearly defined | 
rhythms. The given tempo is sufficient to carry | 
on the picturesque side of the music, and to give | 
a rustic lilt to the simple phrases. | been no end. Their extent may be gauged from 
_ No. 84. Cecil Hazlehurst. ‘In Olden Time.’—/the estimate of the Centenary Celebrations 
Contains touches which reveal a thinking mind | Committee that over fifty thousand lectures had 
formed upon Bach. This is the key to the inter-| heen applied for, and that approximately a million 





POINTS FROM LECTURES 


Of the giving of Schubert lectures there has 


pretation. Look, for instance, at bars 14 to 16) school-children in this country heard some of 
and 18 to 23. Let these passages dominate the Schubert’s music during the Festival week. The 
mind and direct the rendering of the whole. | composer's poverty and early death have been 
Tempo as given. /emphasised. At Leeds University, Dr. Herbert 
| Thompson said that if Schubert had survived to 

LOWER DIVISION |seventy he might have developed further, but 


would he have been the Schubert we know and 





No. 85. James Lyon. Toccatina.—The most C ne 8 
valuable feature of this piece is its duality in part-|love ? Short as was his life, he had delivered his 
significance (cf. Nos. 74 and 76). In view of the| message. His creative activity was much greater 





nature of the music, the implied limitation in the | than that of many much longer lives. 

given tempo seems altogether justified. | During one of the Gilchrist lectures, at Bedford, 
No. 86. Domenico Scarlatti. ‘ Tempo di Ballo.’ Sir Henry Hadow said that people should not run 
A delightful and ever-welcome piece. It can be | away with the idea so much fostered by sentimental 

played at a variety of speeds. Dotted crotchet 66 musical biographers that Schubert was an unhappy, 

will, perhaps, be best for the present purpose. neglected genius, a sort of Richard Savage who 


Both phrasing and tone markings are good. The|crept about the streets of Vienna unrecognised 
true mordent, i.e., morda(u)nt, fashion. Slight|and unhappy. He certainly hardly ever had any 








pedalling is needful here and there, but it must be | Money, but there was no evidence that he had an 
discreet, and always with the thought that its use | unhappy life. These sentimental biographers, who 
is to make clear music like this even clearer. had done a great deal of harm, had put it into 








No. 87. Mendelssohn. ‘ Song Without Words,’ | 
Op. 102, No. 3.—This demands extreme clearness | 
of diction. The use of the pedal must accordingly 
be very restricted ; indeed, except for purely local 
purposes, it may be wise to prohibit it. The music | 
is not easy at a high speed, the direction presto | 
perhaps being misleading. Dotted crotchet 104 
should be sufficient. 





HIGHER DIVISION 


people’s heads that almost every composer who 
had become famous had had to fight against his 
family’s wishes, and that somehow this made his 
prowess the more remarkable. It was not at all 
true of the majority of composers, and least of 
all was it true of Schubert, who was brought up 
in a very congenial atmosphere. 

Why should any composer’s works be com- 
memorated ? Answering that question while 
delivering an address at the Torquay municipal 





|orchestra concert, Mr. E. W. Goss said that when 

No. 88. Herbert F. Ellingford. A Little Fugue. | one remembered the neglect from which Schubert 
—Excellent discipline for those who are beginning | suffered, it was a duty to see that his memory 
to play Bach’s two-part pieces moderately well. | should be preserved, and his works estimated at 





The value of music in two real parts, both for 
keyboard study and for training in the art of | 
listening, is not generally recognised. A book | 
containing many simply written fugues of the kind | 
is badly needed. The composer gives his own | 
tempo, but I take it that this may be exceeded | 
provided clearness be not sacrificed. 

No. 89. Chopin. Prelude in D flat, Op. 28, | 
No. 15.—This inspiration—for it is nothing less— | 
is played in half-light. Once only does the| 
composer raise the tone above the atmosphere of | 
mysticism which pervades the whole. Then, | 
however, no half measures must be taken in the 
attainment of the tone-summit. 


danger or 
mechanical means would, in the end, bring an 
It is to be hoped | enormously greater number of people into the field 


their proper value. There was nothing sensational 
in Schubert, and it had often been asked 
what place he occupied in the world of music. In 
reply, Mr. Goss said that music was Schubert's 
natural method of expression. He thought and 
lived in terms of ‘music. 

Sir Hugh Allen addressed the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians at Sheffield on mechanical 
music. ‘I have never yet found any great 
pleasure in listening to the wireless,’ he said, ‘ but 
I think it would be quite wrong to say it was a 
menace.’ The spread of music by 


that the stupid name often applied to this piece | of music, who would want far better direction than 


Great music, such as this, is its | 
The repeated drone-like note | 


will be forgotten. 
own interpreter. 


they had ever wanted before, and they would have 
people who really knew something about music. 
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Sir Richard Terry, at the Leeds Women’s 
Luncheon Club, said that lately we had begun to 


discover the songs of the people—folk-songs. But | 
these were not being sung by the people themselves. | 


They were being sung by the ‘ precious people,’ 
and the high-school girls were dancing the folk- 
dances. The folk themselves would never sing 
and dance them again, because they had been 
taught in the past that they were something of 
which to be ashamed. Startling results in music 
were in prospect, but one of the greatest regrets 
of the stranger in Yorkshire was that most of the 
choral societies were having to close down because 
people would not go to the concerts. Sir Richard 
thought a society should be founded to support 
the choral societies of Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
which had kept alive the choral traditions of 
England. 

In the course of one of his lectures at Liverpool 
University on ‘ The Meaning of Progress in Music,’ 
Prof. Percy Buck recalled how the music of Debussy 
was first spoken of as ‘ absolutely mad.’ Whilst 
on a visit to Oxford in about 1900, Dr. Buck went 
to see Sir Henry Hadow, who said, ‘ I would like 
to show you this piece of music I bought in Paris 
last week. You will think it is the work of a 
raving lunatic.’ Dr. Buck agreed. Sir Henry 
added, ‘ By a stroke of luck I happened to hear 
the work performed in Paris, and it is beautiful.’ 
That was Debussy’s ‘ Pelleas and Melisande.’ 

Teachers crowded into the Nottingham Uni- 
versity College theatre to listen to Dr. Adrian 
Boult speak on conducting. He remarked that 
the technique of conducting was comparatively a 
tew years old, whereas the technique of singing or 
pianoforte playing was hundreds of years old. In 
the next fifty or a hundred years, the whole idea 
of conducting would develop enormously. He had 
known conductors who got extraordinary results 
with their hands, and in those cases the stick was 
quite superfluous. Dr. Boult regarded Nikisch as 
the greatest of all conductors. He could say more 
with his baton than anyone else. He was always 
caim, and yet the sparks would be flying out of 
the end of his baton. 


At Belfast, Mr. Granville Bantock spoke of the 
prospects of young musicians. They were now 
living in an age of science. It was advancing by 
strides every day, and superseding all individual 
efforts. He could quite imagine that in a very 
few years’ time there would be no bands in theatres 
picture-houses, or restaurants. The music would 
be supplied by mechanical means. He had heard 
in a London theatre the entr’acte music supplied 
by a gramophone with amplifier. That looked as 
if the future was going to be very difficult for 
young musicians, for the tendency was to become 
more and more mechanical, and there would be 
fewer opportunities for individual effort. In the 
case of the vocalist the competition would be very 
keen. Only a very few would be selected to make 
records for the people to listen to in their own 
homes. 

At Devonshire Park, Eastbourne, Mr. Gregory 
Hast demonstrated the art of singing by nineteen 
examples of ancient and modern songs, enforced 
by many practical hits to singers. A few of 
his many simple and clear aids are these: 
Every phrase is a certain shape. It is entirely 
dependent upon the perfection of the crescendo 


|the more you must look after them. 


and diminuendo ; in addition, the sostenuto and 
melodic line must be maintained unbroken. Never 
drop the voice on a short note or a short syllable. 
Short notes are like children—the smaller they are 
Beware of 
Never slur between two syllables. 
There is an epidemic of this disease: influenza is 
less awful. Slurring and scooping should be 
reserved for the aged and infirm. It doesn't 
matter whether the words are big or little; they 
have all got to be in their place. 

‘ Ballad opera’ has been studied with effective 
results by Mr. George Whitaker, and he attracted 
a crowd at the Rochdale Art Gallery to hear of his 
investigations. He had access to the scores of 
about a hundred and fifty ballad. operas. After 
examining a number of them he decided on one 
called ‘ The Farmer,’ by Shield, which seemed to 
have more good tunes than the others. No 
orchestral score was in existence—only a harpsi- 
chord score with the voice part given to the right 
hand and the bass to the left, with an occasional 
hint as to the orchestration. The libretto was in 
the British Museum, and had to be photographed 
for the purposes of the Leeds production. 

The seasonable subject of carols was bound to 
interest the members of the British Music Society 
at York. The lecturer, Mr. Geoffrey Shaw, pointed 


portamento. 


|out that the Christian Church did not allow carols 


to be sung in churches for some centuries, and he 
quoted ‘ The Holly and the Ivy’ as a remarkable 
instance of the blending of two strands, Pagan 
and Christian, and showed how in it Druidical 
and Christian rites were combined. Mr. Shaw 
said that the editing of ancient carols forty 
and fifty years ago had deprived them of much of 
their charm and originality. Those which con- 
formed to the Dorian or other ancient modes had 
been altered to the modern scales, with unfortunate 
results; original carols of the Victorian period 
were sentimental in form and harmony, and not 
at all like the genuine carol. Modern writers, 
such as Vaughan Williams, Gustav Holst, Peter 
Warlock, and Martin Shaw, had succeeded in re- 
capturing the ancient idiom 

‘Some neglected but worth-while keyboard 
music’ was heard by the Liverpool members of 
the Music Teachers’ Association. Examples were 
played and commented upon by Mr. Stewart 
Macpherson. He pointed out the danger of con- 
centrating attention on comparatively few out- 
standing or popular works. If a composer or 
painter got a reputation for work in a certain 
genre, the public would not believe he could do 
Sullivan lamented that no one 
works. The music 
Bach, Field, 


anything else. 
cared to hear his serious 
illustrated represented Couperin, 
Carlo Albanesi, Rebikov, and others. 
What happens at church choir practices was 
revealed by Dr. Sydney Nicholson at the Blackburn 
Diocesan Conference. ‘ You have a choir practice 
on Friday nights at eight o’clock—boys at 7.30. 
The men slip into the vestry at 8.15, have a chat 
there, and wait until the Psalms are done. When 
they are sure the Psalms and hymns are done, 
they go into the church and rehearse the anthem. 
If | had my way,’ added the lecturer, ‘ I would 
rehearse the anthem first, and the Psalms and 
other important things afterwards. The anthem 
is quite a secondary thing in a parish church ; 
the responses, Psalms, and hymns will take 
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practically the whole time of any proper choir. | 
In the ten years I was at the Abbey, whatever the | 
pressure of work I never avoided rehearsing the | 
Psalms.’ 

Lecturing on Bach at the Kingston Public | 
Library, Mr. Eric Grant said it was curious to 
note that Bach was being played at a slower tempo | 
nowadays than he ever was before, which was due | 
to the fact that he is melodic. Organists used to | 
be under the impression that Bach’s Fugues should | 
be played fast—a totally wrong impression. The | 
jolly, unaffected, hearty music of Bach was steadily 
becoming more popular through frequent excellent 
recitals of his works. 

With an eye upon the improvement of choral 
contests, the Ulster Society of Professional 
Musicians holds examinations of teachers and 
choral conductors and gives lectures to candidates. 
Mr. John Vine gave such a lecture at Belfast, | 


illustrated by the Queen’s Island Male-Voice Choir. | 
He summed up the most important needs of a 
conductor as the ability to awaken and 
unloose expression ; to be a stimulating force and 
not a wet blanket ; to have a sympathetic person- | 
ality ; to see that the fear-complex did not arise 
in his presence; to get a mastery of rhythm in 
all its aspects, which meant form, shape, and archi- 
tecture. Technique was constantly changing ; 
consequently the conductor needed to study 
musical history, so as to arrive at an understanding 
oftechnique. The aural sense should be developed, 
and a knowledge of harmony was indispensable, | 
as well as a sense of beauty in tone-qualities. The 
choral conductor should be a real leader, a vital 
force in matters of taste, and he should feel that 
he had a real mission to convert people to the 
appreciation of the beautiful in music. 

Speaking at the Ipswich Rotarian Club, Mr. | 


L. R. McColvin saw two dangers in the present 
state of music. The first was that people were 
not taking music sufficiently seriously, and, 


secondly, there was a decline in the active music 
made by ordinary men. Playing or singing was 
a personal asset well worth while. | 

Mr. Lloyd Williams has done monumental work 
in Welsh folk-music research, and his lecture to 
members of the Montgomeryshire Society in 
London showed specially local intimacy. A 
general remark of his was that Wales has no MSS. 
of music prior to 1800. It had all been destroyed, 
except the example in the Myrvian Archeology 
which no one had ever explained, and concerning 
which there was a suspicion that even if it were 
revealed it would provide nothing more than a 
collection of accompaniments to tunes which were 
not written down. These opinions led to a sketch 
of the Rev. John Jenkins, of Kerry (Ifor Ceri), 
born 1770, and his remarkable collection of MSS. 
Many other local worthies were named. Dr. 
Lloyd Williams concluded with an appreciation of 
the editorial committee of the National Council of 
Music, the Oxford University Press, and the Welsh 
University Press, which would shortly provide an 
important series of works, not only classical works, 
but Welsh compositions and treatises. J. G. 


The Index of Vol. 69 (January to December, 1928) 
of the Musical Times will be ready early in January, 
and will be sent post free to subscribers on application 
to the publishers 


| cantabile and pedalling (Elementary-Lower). 
| pieces by Edgar Moy, under the title ‘ Riverside 


/elementary players. 


| pedal (Novello). 


| numbers, 


| technical 


| solos (Forsyth). 


EASY PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


Teachers of beginners should examine ‘ First 
Adventures in Music Land,’ by Désirée MacEwan 
(Oxford University Press), a feature of which is 
the importance attached to the systematic develop- 
ment of the rhythmical sense. The book is divided 
into three main sections—Time, Accentuation, 
and Phrasing; Staff-reading; Rests, and some 
other matters—and makes an admirable intro- 
duction to practical work at the pianoforte. 
Eva Pain’s ‘ Three Rotation Studies’ are well 
devised for their purpose and interesting to play. 


| No. 1 (‘ Evening ’) is for slow legato playing, and is 


also a good study in pedalling. No. 2 (‘ Hobble- 
dehoy ’) is quick, and asks for staccato and marcato 
touch. No. 3 (‘On the Downs’) is a study in 
Five 


Days,’ are written to verses by Rodney Bennett. 


| They make good practice, and the left hand is not 
| neglected (Lower). Three well-known tunes—‘ The 
|Old Folks at Home,’ ‘ Oranges and Lemons,’ and 


‘ The Keel Row ’—are treated with skill and fancy 
by John Longmire, and make attractive little 
pieces. They are issued separately (Lower). All 


| the above are from the Oxford University Press. 


‘Up hill, down dale,’ by Arthur Baynon, con- 
sists of ten little pieces which should appeal to 
They are tuneful and well- 
written, though No. 3 has some awkward chordal 
work for small hands which, to be effective, 
requires a proper understanding of the use of the 
Interesting practice for higher- 
grade pupils will be found in E. Markham Lee’s 
‘ Novelettes’’ (International Music Co.). These 
are five in number, and make a useful and well 
varied set (Higher-Intermediate). A number of 
short pieces by Edwin Benbow, issued separately, 
come from Cramers. ‘ And so to bed ’ and ‘ Fairy- 
land’ are attractive and flowing little essays in 
3-4 time, in which the composer indulges freely 
in successions of sevenths and ninths. Other 
rather more difficult, are ‘ Swinging,’ 
‘Sea Swell,’ and ‘ Soldiers,’ the last a vigorous, 
rhythmical piece (Lower-Higher). 

Three books from Augener may be recom- 
mended. Mary H. Callander’s ‘Four Little 
Pictures ’ are brightly written and give both hands 
something interesting to do (Elementary). Fairly 
advanced pupils should appreciate George Aitken’s 
‘Hampstead Pieces.’ This is an admirable little 
suite of four pieces, fluently written and imagina- 
tive, for the proper interpretation of which neat 
finger-work is essential (Intermediate). ‘ Aids to 
Sight-Reading,’ by Christian Schafer, consists of 


|twenty-five little pieces progressively arranged 


and grouped under various headings—sustained 
notes, melody. playing, &c. Apart from their 
value, the pieces make attractive 
playing (Elementary-Lower). 

An excellent album—attractive and admirable 
also for technical purposes—is James Ching’s ‘ The 
Scarecrow,’ in which a poem by Michael Franklin 
is re-told in the form of six fantastic pianoforte 
There are some delightful tunes, 
good work for light, nimble fingers, and oppor- 
tunities also for expressive cantabile playing for 
both hands (Lower-Higher). The same publishers 
send Helen Pyke’s‘ Five Zoo Pictures ’ and Cyril C. 
Dalmaine’s ‘A Norseland Saga.’ The latter is a 
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capital Suite of ten little pieces which will delight 
and benefit young players (Elementary-Lower). 
The ‘Zoo Pictures’ are rather easier. They 
contain some pleasing moments, but at times the 
writing is crude and there are a few misprints. 

“Sea Breezes,’ by Jessie Furze, consists of six 
well-written pieces of varied character, in all of 
which the left hand is well catered for. They 
would suit elementary pupils (Joseph Williams). 
Rather more difficult is Edgar L. Bainton’s 
‘Gammer’s Garland,’ which may be cordially 
recommended. It contains five pieces, some of 
which give opportunities for nimble fingers 
(Elementary-Lower). Thomas F. Dunhill’s ‘ Pup- 
pet Dance,’ in 6-8 time (vivace), will please players 
capable of light, quick finger-work (Higher). A 
* Valse-Charme,’ by Ivy Herbert, is simple and 
tuneful, and gives the left hand a chance of 
partaking in the tune (Lower). All the above are 
from Joseph Williams. 

Dorothy Leatherdale’s Suite, ‘Make believe,’ is 
a charming set of four short pieces which should 
readily appeal to young people (Lower). Those 
who are acquainted with Book 1 of ‘ Times and 
Tunes,’ by Moyna Conway, should note that 
Book 2 is now available. It carries the course of 
instruction a stage further in similar fashion, 
providing exercises in time, interval reading, 
finger exercises, and pieces, and including a page 
of hints for teachers. Arthur Kingsley’s ‘ Supple- 
mentary Examination Pieces.’ may be recom- 
mended to the notice of teachers. They are in 
four books—Primary, Elementary, Lower, and 
Higher Division—and should be useful to pupils 
entering for these examinations. Explanatory 
notes accompany each number. The above all 
come from Keith Prowse. ag 3 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions must be of general musical interest. They 
must be stated simply and briefly, and if several are sent, 
each must be written on a separate slip. Our ‘Answers 
zo Correspondents’ Column closes on the 14th of the 
month. We cannot undertake to reply by post. 

D. F.—(1.) The ‘Scotch characteristics in some of 
Handel’s music” no more imply that he visited 


Scotland than that he was born there. The flavour is | 


almost confined to the ‘snap '—a feature that is found 
in many English tunes written in the 18th century. 
It was merely a matter of fashion. (2.) We have 
neither space nor time for the criticism of readers’ 
efforts at composition. A good many such things are 
being sent, and we must really take a stern line about 
it. Still, we don’t mind saying (if you don’t mind so 
meagre a criticism) that both your chant and hymn- 
tune are but so-so. There is not much that is actually 
wrong, but there’s no music! The chant is less 
characterless than the hymn-tune. Keep on trying. 
But don’t ask the local organist to include your 
attempts in his service lists ; and don't come to us for 
criticism—at all events, not too often. (We really 
must take a stern line.) 


Optimist.—You go farther than ‘D. F.,’ and senda 
whole song for criticism! ‘Is there any hope for me 
{you ask]—a wretched amateur who has only studied 
harmony as far as the dominant seventh?’ Your 
song lacks originality, and is trivial in style—a 
triviality not excused by the fact of the song being 
about fairies. (After all, if we can’t pull out an extra 
bit of fancy and freshness for them, for whom can we ?) 
But you may certainly hope. The song is well written 
and shows a feeling for effect. 


Novice.—({1.) The weekly half-hour of voice 
training for your sopranos and contraltos is well worth 
doing, even though (as you say) they cannot carry 
on the work at home for themselves. Use simple 
exercises—plenty of sustained notes and slow passages 
based on the scale and arpeggio. Your own vocal 
training should prove useful here. (2.) The usual 
arrangement is trebles on the conductor's left, altos on 
the right ; tenors behind trebles, basses behind altos. 
As you have only three tenors and two basses against 
twenty-two women’s voices, you might find it better 
to place the tenors and basses at the end of the front 
row, instead of at the back. But all depends on their 
power, and also on whether your choir stands on a 
leve! platform or on one with a raised back. 
Experiment until the singers are balanced, and there 
you are. Never mind appearance. (3.) A conductor 
naturally amplifies his beat when he wants power, 
and vice versa. But he mustn’t amplify it to 
such an extent as to make it vague. Use 
your left hand a good deal for dynamic indications. 
And, above all, remember to be _ economical 
of gesture. Make your singers respond to every 
inch of action on your part. If you let them think 
that nothing less than a foot means anything, you'll 
soon be expected to give them yards. (4.) The singer 
who asked you to beat 3-4 time as if it were 6-8 put 
his foot in it! It’s a pity you couldn't explain why 
the feat was impossible. The first is triple time, the 
second compound duple. In slow 6-8 time, beat six; 
in rather quick, beat two. Asa general principle, beat 
as few in a bar as possible. Think of the bars rather 
than the beats, and as soon as possible think in phrases 
rather than bars. (5.) Ask Novellos to send you a 
parcel of part-songs to choose from. Mention one or 
two asa guide to degree of difficulty. We wish you 
luck in your task—a hard one, but enjoyable. 
Perhaps we may be allowed to suggest that you will 
find some help in a little book we ourselves have just 
written, largely with such choirs as yours in view—‘ A 
Handbook for Choralists ’ (Novello, Is. 6d.). 


Licentiate (S. Africa).—If the Teachers’ Regis- 
tration Council refuses to recognise certain colleges, 
you may be sure there is a goodreason. Don’timagine 
that the attitude of this journal is due to jealousy or 
any axe that needs grinding. On the contrary: our 
refusal to insert the advertisements and pass lists of 
the institutions in question involves us in considerable 
loss. Having been convinced a few years ago, however, 
that those colleges were inimical to the cause of 
musical education, we took the line that we held to be 
right, and we intend to stick to it, despite abuse from 
anonymous correspondents 


G. C. C.—(1.) ‘The Organ,’ by W. G. Alcock 
(Novello, 6s.). (2.) ‘The Organ Works of Bach,’ by 
Harvey Grace (Novello, 9s.). This book, though not 
primarily written from the playing point of view, 
contains a good deal of matter concerning registration, 
phrasing, pace, &c. (3.) Apparently there is no book 
on transcribing for organ. (4.) Nor isthere one devoted 
specially to phrasing. Why should there be? The 
general principles ought to be known to you ; you can 
then apply them for yourself. (5.) The book by 
Dr. Alcock mentioned above contains some studies on 
the use of the Swell pedal. 


C. A. T.—Evidently your need is for studies of the 
finger-strengthening type. Try any set of Clementi, 
Cramer, or Czerny, to suit your ability. Finger 
gymnastics away from the keyboard will help 
you. Get Ridley Prentice’s ‘Hand Gymnastics’ 
(Novello, 2s. 6d.). You can strengthen your third 
(fourth ?) finger by little exercises at the keyboard (or 
on a table), ¢.g., slow shake with it and its neighbours; 
raising the weak finger while the others rest lightly on 
keyboard or table. The chief enemy to avoid in this 
| kind of drill is rigidity. 
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AtpHA.—Your hymn-tune has several incorrect 
prov ressions ; it is very trite; and the sugary discord 
at te end of line 2 made us squirm. Don’t inflict the 
tune on your congregation. You have a lot to learn, 
and there is no lack of good tunes, is there? So why 
use bad ones by beginners? We say this, not to dis- 
courage you from trying to compose, but to dissuade 
you from inflicting your early experiments on anybody 
outside your family circle. They can defend them- 
selves ; the congregation can't. 


E. F. G.—(l.) Grieg died on September 4, 1907. 
(2.) There is no ‘ special and correct’ way of memo- 
rising music. The process is usually a blend of the 


mental, visual, aural, and {in the case of players) 
digital, the proportions varying a good deal. The 
chief need is to be systematic. We 
experience of the advertised methods, but we imagine 
that they might well do all that is claimed for them, 
as their basis is, no doubt, a carefully worked-out 
method 

SPELLBOUND 
R.A.M 
method. As to whether the method you speak of is 
‘the very latest ’ we don’t know. Our concern is far 
more with the effects than with the cause, and we 
imagine that this is the attitude of examiners. If 
results are good, the method can’t be otherwise. But 
if you still have doubts you had better write to the 
Secretary of the R.A.M 

Lay-READER.—(1.) There is no statutory fee for the 
organist’s services at weddings and funerals. We 
agree that in the circumstances you describe the 
organist should not have demanded a fee. 


is unusual for him to invite or allow any person other 
than the organist to play at a service without con- 
sulting the organist. Your vicar was quite within 
his rights in acting as he did. 

H. V. P.—We doubt if a thirty-six-year-old, who 
had never played the pianoforte, could hope to make 
anything more than very moderate progress with the 
harp. If your ambition is very strongly harpwards, we 
suggest that before going to the expense of buying an 
instrument, you should do a year of hard tethnical 
work at the pianoforte as a preparation, and as a 
means of discovering whether your fingers can be 
made supple enough. 

G. F.S 


clear that we didn’t want to be asked to criticise MS. 
efforts of readers. Yours is quite good, though not 
strikingly fresh. The bass crotchets get 
fidgety 
two in a bar to be emphasised by a sprinkling of minims 
in the bass 

ORGANUM 
any of the four, but we believe all to be good. 


(1.) We have no personal knowledge of 
(2.) The 


list of successful candidates is supplied to us by the | 
Probably the omission you speak of is an | 


College 
oversight. Anyway, we will bring your suggestion to 
the notice of the Council 

F. N.—The only book known to us dealing specially 
with ancient Greek music is a French work La 


Musique Grecque,’ by Théodore Reinach, published in | 


1926 by Payot, Paris (5 fr.). Novello’s can obtain this 
for you. Apparently no English version has appeared 
J. H. R.—(1.) See replies in our July and August 
numbers for advice concerning pianoforte and organ 
duets 
‘Meditation’ by Delius. Probably the player used a 
pianoforte score. Write to him and inquire. 
TECHNIQUE 
good, but for obvious reasons we cannot use 
column for recommending any particular make. 
D. C.—We have searched various hymnals and 
authorities in vain for particulars as to the tune 
‘ Rimington.’ 
A. L. S.—We can discover no English biography of 
Mascagni. 


this 


have had no} 


We presume that examinees for the | 
Pianoforte Diploma are not restricted to any | 


(2.) The | 
incumbent has the right of access to the organ, but it | 


When we condemned the tune commonly | 
used to ‘ O valiant hearts,’ we ought to have made it | 


rather | 
We should prefer the feeling of a slowish | 


(2.) We know of no organ arrangement of a| 


All the pianofortes you mention are | 


Last month ‘D. H. W.’ inquired concerning a book of 
nursery rhymes containing ‘Giddy Miss Helen,’ ‘ Miss 
Ann saw aman,’ &c. Several readers kindly reply that 
they were written by Elizabeth Turner. E. V. Lucas 

| published a selection in 1897 under the title ‘Mrs 

Turner’s Cautionary Stories.’ The publisher was Grant 

| Richards (now Richards Press, Newman Street, W.1) 

An Ottawa reader wishes to know if there are in 

| this country, or on the Continent, any organ key- 

| boards of the 11th century. He will be in Europe this 
| winter, and wishes to discover how far the carillon 
keyboard is derived from that of the primitive organ 
| X2 wishes to obtain a copy of an organ piece by 
| Spark, ‘Handel Commemoration March,’ now out of 
print. Can a reader help him ? 

[A few replies are held over.—Ep1rTor.} 


} 
| ie 


Church and Organ Music 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 

| Members and friends are cordially invited to attend 
the distribution of diplomas to successful candidates 
at the Fellowship and Associateship examinations on 
| Saturday, January 19, 1929, at 3 p.m. The President, 
| Dr. E. C. Bairstow, will deliver an address entitled 
|‘ Retrospect and an Ideal,’ after which Dr. Ernest 
Bullock wili play upon the College organ the tollowing 
| pieces selected for the July examinations, 1929 
| FELLOWSHIP 











| 1. Overture . ‘ Athalia ’ Handel 
2. Sonata in G (Slow Movement). Elgar 
| ASSOCIATESHIP 
| 3. Chorale Prelude ‘Nun komm der heiden 

Heiland ’ in G minor Bach 


eo a mee Charles Macpherson 

From ‘ The Little Organ Book.’ 
FELLOWSHIP 

Prelude and Fugue in A minor Bach 
At the conclusion of the organ recital, members and 
friends are invited to meet the President of the College. 
No tickets required. Tea and coffee. 
| Mr. W. Wolstenholme has been elected an Honorary 
| Fellow and an Honorary Member of the College. 
| H. A. HARDING 
(Hon. Secretary) 


THE CHORALE IN BRITISH ORGAN 
COMPOSITION 
By CHARLES F. WATERS 

The gradual process of the Reformation in this 
country, as compared with the precipitate changes 
| which took place in religious affairs on the Conti- 
nent, had a much less violent effect on ecclesiastical 
music than might have been expected. Thus we 
find Tallis, Byrd, and others writing for both the 
old and new regimes, and in the music of those whose 
| sympathies lay with the new there can be discerned 
no difference in form and idiom from that of the 
firmest adherents to the old. Not until the return 
of the traditionally-trained Pelham Humfrey from 
|his studentship abroad at the instigation and 
expense of Charles II., was there any deviation 
from the pure traditional style of ecclesiastical 
music. Thenceforth, particularly in the work of 
Henry Purcell, the new methods were increasingly 
| well-marked. Turning to the Continent, however, 
the influence of the religious upheaval was both 
immediate and drastic. The requirements of 
| congregational singing, coupled with some measure 
of prejudice against the medizval plainsong, gave 
enormous impetus to the singing of chorales, which 
soon became a prominent feature of the Lutheran 
|Church. Not only did these chorales grow in 


14. Prelude 


5. 


| 
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number, but they became more ingrained in the|tune, ‘ Babylon’s Streams,’ J. E., 


life and affection of the people, some being asso- 
ciated with special occasions and festivals, while 


others were in more frequent, even daily, use. | 


The old custom of extemporising upon the plain- 
song having been preserved and adapted to the 
new basic material, there became established a 
definite form of organ composition—the choral 
vorspiel. 
poraries 
Bach period—Pachelbel, B6hm and Buxtehude— 
took the form of fantasias, similar to those written 
for the harpsichord; in fact, such compositions 


The organ music of the British contem- | 
the choral vorspiel writers of the pre- | 


| titles to chorales or hymn-tunes. 


were frequently written for ‘ keyed instruments’ | 


without discrimination, and consisted of semi-vocal 
writing embellished or contrasted by rapid scale- 
passages, turns, and such-like ornamentations. 


There are a few isolated instances of the use of | 
chorales, but these can generally be traced to} 


foreign influences. Dr. John Bull, for example, 
who left a Fantasia on a Flemish Chorale besides 
an effective piece on an extract from the plainsong, 


Wallace's 
| Fantasia on ‘ Heinlein,’ William Faulkes’s Festival 
| Prelude on ‘ Ein’ Feste Burg,’ and Harold Darke’s 
‘ Darwall’s 148th.’ Or again, extending the term 
| chorale prelude still further to include the variation 
|form, one recalls the Variations and Fugue on 
|‘ Winchester Old,’ by Charles Wood, and Lemare’s 
Concert Fantasia on ‘ Hanover,’ comprising an 
Introduction, Thema and six Variations, and a 
Finale Fugato. 

But the utilisation of the chorale is not confined 
| to the limits of compositions which refer in their 
In the Harwood 
C sharp minor Sonata, a hymn taken from a 
Constance Psalter, printed about 1500, is alluded 
to in the development section of the first movement, 
appears later on in combination with the fugue, 
and concludes the work. in two plain statements. 
Stanford in his ‘ Eroica’ Sonata, written during 
the war, and dedicated to Widor ‘ and the great 
country to which he belongs,’ used the first line 


|of the old 17th-century French hymn, ‘ O filii et 


‘ Vexilla Regis,’ held office at Antwerp Cathedral. | 


An exception is afforded by Purcell’s Voluntary 
on the ‘ Old Hundredth,’ which is typically British 
as regards the method of treatment accorded to 
the chorale. 

Following the Restoration period the output of 
organ music in this country—and indeed all forms 
of instrumental music—presents a barren appear- 
ance, and until late in the 19th century, most of 
the compositions for the organ were of the ‘ volun- 
tary ’ order ; there was no counterpart to the work 
of Mendelssohn, Merkel, and Rheinberger, each of 
whom, it may here be observed, made use of 


filie,’ to open the first movement, entitled 
‘ Rheims,’ and the opening of the last movement, 
‘Verdun,’ is reminiscent of this tune. 

The stately nature of the chorale is eminently 


| well-suited to the organ, and in utilising the chorale 


chorales in one or more of their compositions. | 


Contemporary with the revival in energetic fashion 
by Max Reger and Karg-Elert of the classic choral 
vorspiel in terms of modern technique and idiom 
in Germany, there has been in this country an 


extensive adoption of national hymn-tunes as a| 


striking and happy features of the renaissance in 
recent years of British organ composition. 
Commencing with the two invaluable sets of 
chorale preludes by Parry, and his three Chorale 
Fantasias, the utilisation of hymn-tunes has pro- 
ceeded with unabated vigour. Without slavishly 
adopting the methods initiated by Bach’s pre- 
decessors—the coloratura of Béhm, the vocal, fugal 
style of Pachelbel, or the dramatic qualities of 
Buxtehude—reproduced markedly in the work of 
Max Reger, a wealth of variety in design and style 
is exhibited in the treatment of the chorale prelude 
form—or forms—by present-day British composers. 
On the one hand, there is the quiet prelude of small 
dimensions, which constitutes the most appro- 
priate introduction to divine service (an antidote 
to what the report of the Archbishops’ Committee 
on ‘Music in Worship’ terms ‘aimless, rhythmless 
wanderings, dignified by the title of “ improvisa- 
tions,’ or “‘ extemporisations ’’’)—e.g., some of 
the Preludes on psalm tunes by Charles Wood, 
Harold Darke’s setting of ‘St. Peter,’ Kitson’s 
‘St. Mary,’ or the set aptly entitled ‘ Hymn-Tune 
Meditations,’ by George Oldroyd. On the other 
hand, there is the extended, fantasia type, drawing 
its inspiration from, but often making little direct 
allusion to, the chorale, and using a variety of 
canonic and fugal devices and thematic develop- 
ment, e.g., W. H. Harris’s Fantasy on Campion’s 


| accompanied 


basis of composition, which is one of the most|simple and _ short 


the present-day school of British organ composition 
is responding to the same instinct which prompted 
Scheidt in his ‘ Tabulatura Nova’ three hundred 
years ago, or those anonymous writers whose 
compositions on the plainsong were published by 
Pierre Attaingnant as far back as 1531 ! 





At Ripon Cathedral, on November 17. forty-seven 
choirs, comprising eight hundred and seventy voices, 
took part in the first Festival organized by the newly- 
formed Diocesan Church Music Committee. The music 
was so chosen as to include something svitable tor 
every type of choir, being a mixture of Anglican and 
chants, old and new hymn-tunes and 
and the two anthems were Tallis's 
‘All people that on earth’ and 
Ireland’s long and somewhat difficult ‘ Greater love, 
the smaller and less well-equipped choirs singing only 
the easier music. This comprehensive method is 
excellent in every way. It ensures a good standard 
and it calls on the smaller choirs for nothing that they 
cannot quite well do in their own churches. Dr. C. H 
Moody conducted, and Mr. H. Percy Richardson 

The service was an inspiring event 
give an impetus to the work of the 


plainsong 
faux-bourdons 


and should 
Committee 


The Bedford Modern School gave its Christmas term 
concert in St. Paul’s Church on November 28, when 
the programme was largely devoted to Franck 
Originally it had been intended to include a selection 
from ‘The Beatitudes,’ but the work proved too 
exacting, and it was dropped in favour of Julius 
Harrison's ‘ Christmas Cantata,’ which received an 
excellent performance. Franck was represented by a 
movement from the String Quartet and a couple of 
organ solos, Mr. Cyril Gell playing one of the Chorals 
and Mr. H. J. Colson the ‘ Piéce Héroique.’ Mr. Colson 
was also responsible for the arrangement and direction 
of the concert, which attracted a large audience 


In our December number we reported an organ recital 
Buenos Aires Pro-Cathedral by Mr. Ronald 
adding (on what seemed to be good 
it was the first event of its kind at 
Buenos Aires for about twelve years. Evidently our 
informant was mistaken, for Mr. Bertram J. Orsman, 
organist of St. Alban’s, Holborn, writes to say that he 
gave a recital in the Pro-Cathedral two years ago 


given at 
Chamberlain, 
authority) that 
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| 

A series of fifteen lectures and demonstrations of | 
great interest and value to organists and all concerned | 
in the construction of organs and wind instruments in 
general will be given at the Northern Polytechnic | 
during the first few months of the year, commencing 
on January 14. The lecturer will be Dr. E. G. Richard- 
son, of University College, London. The scheme is 
the result of a suggestion by the Organ Club, and was | 
made possible by the generosity of a former President 
of the Club, the late Martin White. Syllabus and | 
full particulars may be had from Mr. Ernest White, 
Music Trades Department, Northern Polytechnic, | 
Holloway, N.7. | 





We are glad to hear that ‘ The Complete Organ} 
Recitalist ' has been so successful that only a few copies | 
are left—an excellent sale of so expensive a book in a} 
short period. The remaining copies will be auto-| 
graphed and sold at one guinea. The whole of the 
proceeds of this book are being given to the Organists’ | 
Benevolent League, which should benefit substantially 
from the generosity of the editor (Mr. Herbert 
Westerby) and the thirty-five contributors, all of whom 
gave their services. 


Mr. Robert Parker recently celebrated his fiftieth 
year of service as organist and choirmaster at St. Paul’s | 
Pro-Cathedral, Wellington, N.Z. Though now an| 
octogenarian, Mr. Parker is still remarkably alert. The 
October issue of the Wellington Church Chronicle 
contained eulogistic references to his work ; and there 
was also an article on Church music—one of a series— 
which we read with interest 


Church on November 20, 
Haydn's ‘ The Creation’ was sung by the Streatham 
Choral Society, conducted by Mr. F. Hubert Belton. 
The soloists were Miss Gwladys Naish, Miss Margery 
Perrott, Mr. Ben Morgan, and Mr. Bernard Buck. 
Mr. A. M. Hawkins was at the organ. 


At Streatham Parish 


Brahms’s ‘ Requiem ’ was performed in St. Mary-le- 
Tower Church, Ipswich, on November 29, by the choir, 
under the direction of Mr. George C. Gray. The soloists 
were Miss Lucy Goodwin and Mr. George Parker. 
Dr. Gordon Slater was at the organ 


The Leeds Parish Church choir, augmented ior the 
occasion to two hundred voices, sang Brahms’s ‘ Re- 
quiem ’ on December 5, conducted by Dr. A. C. Tysoe. 
The accompaniment was by strings, drums, and organ, 
the latter played by Mr. A. H. Lawrence. The soprano 
solos were well sung by a group of choir-boys, and 
Mr. Harry Burley was the baritone 

Handel's ‘Samson’ was performed at the Goole 
United Methodist Church on December 2 by the choir 
and the Goole Philharmonic Orchestra, both augmented 
for the occasion. Mr. Ernest Johnson conducted, and 
had the assistance of a good team of soloists 


A new organ—a two-manual of fourteen stops-— 
built by Messrs. Eden, of Derby, was dedicated at the 
Primitive Methodist Church, Worthing, on December 3. 
Mr. Guy Michell gave the opening recital. 


Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper have recently built a 
new organ for Wyggeston Grammar School for Girls, 
Leicester—a two-manual of twenty-three stops and 
twenty pistons 

A selection from ‘ The Messiah’ was given at St. 
Peter's Church, Nottingham, on December 6, by the 
choir. Mr. Stewart Selby accompanied on the organ, 
and Mr. Vincent W. Tiivett conducted 





At St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, on December 6, 
the choir sang Brahms’s ‘ Requiem,’ with Dr. G. H. P. 
Hewson at the organ 


RECITALS 

Mr. Noel Ponsonby, Christ Church, Oxford—Intro- 
duction and Fugue in F minor and Prelude on ‘ St. 
Oswald,’ Alan Gray ; Prelude on ‘ St. Mary,’ Charles 
Wood ; Pan, Harwood, 

Mr. Leonard J. Castle, St. James’s, Hampstead Road 
N.W.—Prelude in E flat, Bach ; ‘ Priére et Berceuse,’ 
Guilmant ; Prelude and Fugue in E minor, Raff. 

Mr. Stephen Chantler, St. Mary’s Collegiate Church, 
Port Elizabeth, S. Africa—‘ Villanella,’ Jreland , 
Sonatina from ‘ God’s time is best,’ Bach-Grace ; 
Fantasia on ‘ Dominus regit me,’ F. H. Wood. 

Rev. Dr. G. S. Holmes, Holy Trinity, Selhurst—Con- 
certo No. 2, Handel ; Prelude and Fugue in E minor, 
Bach ; Fugue in C, Buxtehude ; ‘The West Wind,’ 
Rowley. 

Mr. Herbert Knott, St. Mary Magdalene, Taunton— 
Prelude and Fugue in G, Bach ; Allegretto in E flat 
Wolstenholme ; Piéce Héroique, Franck ; two move- 
ments from ‘ Paulus,’ Malling 

Mr. R. F. J. Darch, All Saints’, Blackheath—Fantasia 
and Fugue in G minor, Bach; Elegiac Romance, 
Ireland ; Partita in E, Karg-Elert. 

Mr. Douglas G. Rogers, St. Mary the Virgin, Burghfield 
—Sonatina, ‘ God’s time is best,’ Bach ; Intermezzo 
and Scherzo, Rheinberger ; Réverie on ‘ University,’ 
Harvey Grace ; ‘ Nun danket,’ Karg-Elert. 

Mr. J. A. Sowerbutts, Holy Trinity Cathedral, Guild- 
ford—Prelude and Fugue in E minor, Bach ; Fan- 
tasia in F, Mozart ; Variations on an Original Theme, 


Sowerbuits ; Invocation, ‘O clemens! O pia!’ 
Dallier ; Sonata dramatica, Candlyn; Pastorale, 
Franck ; Sonata No. 16, Rheinberger ; Sarabande, 
Gavotta, e Carillon, and Finale (Partita in E), 


Karg-Elert. 

Mr. B. J. Hales, Holy Trinity, Winchmore Hill— 
Evening Song, Bairstow; Prelude on ‘ St. Mary,’ 
Charles Wood ; two Choral Preludes, Karg-Elert ; 
Sonata No. 7, Rheinberger ; Sposalizio, Liszt. 

Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool 
—Prelude and Fugue in G, Bach ; ‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ (Parts 1-6), Austin; Introduction and 
Toccata, Walond. 

Mr. James Crowther, St. Ann’s, Manchester—‘ Con 
moto moderato,’ Smart; Chorale Prelude on ‘ St. 
Michael,’ John E. West; Triumph Song, Rowley ; 
Dirge for Fidele, Vaughan Williams. 

Mr. Teasdale Griffiths, Whitworth Hall, Manchester— 
Toccata and Fugue in C, Bach; Rhapsody, Harvey 
Grace; ‘North Wind’ and ‘South Wind,’ Rowley ; 
Peean, Harwood ; Intermezzo lirico, Bossi. 

Mr. Bernard Wiltshire, St. Stephen’s, Upton Park— 
—IJdvile, Elgar ; ‘Harmonies du Soir’ and ‘ Clair 
de Lune,’ Karg-Elert ; Piéce Héroique, Franck. 

Mr. Willoughby Walmisley, St. John’s, Wimbledon— 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor, Walmisiley ; Finale 
in B flat, Wolstenholme ; ‘ Albumblatt,’ Wagner ; 
Legend, Harvey Grace. 

Mr. Francis T. Kennard, St. John’s, Wimbledon 
Overture in C, Adams ; Air with Variations, Hesse ; 
Concerto No. 7, Corelli ; Andante and Toccata in A, 
Paradisi. 

Mr. Nicholas Choveaux, St. Dunstan-in-the-East, E.C. 

Prelude in C, Bach ; Theme and Variations (Sonata 
No. 10), Rheinberger ; ‘ Kyrie Eleison’ and ‘ Ave 
Maria,’ Karg-Elert ; Homage to Karg-Elert, Nicholas 
Choveaux. 

Mr. W. H. 
Overture, 
C, Bach ; Marche Religieuse, Saint-Saéns ; 
and Finale (Sonata No. 10), Rheinberger 

Mr. J. E. Moore, Christ Church, Penrith—Fugue on the 
name BACH, Schumann ; Sonata No. 3, Mendels- 
sohn ; Fantasy-Prelude, Macpherson ; ‘ Epinikion,’ 
Rootham. 


Burrows, St. Dunstan-in-the-East, E.C 
‘Samson,’ Handel ; Prelude and Fugue in 
Fantasia 


APPOINTMENTS 
Mr. Stewart W. G. Ives, choirmaster and organist, St. 
Peter’s, de Beauvoir Square, N.1. 
Mr. Gerald E. King, organist and director of the choir, 
St. John the Baptist, Glastonbury. 
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Letters to the Editor | and set himself to study more deeply the works of 


others . . . he might well have redeemed the “ finer 
| hopes’’... If he had honoured his art and had 
devoted himself with the earnestness of a Beethoven 


*‘SCHUBERTIANA ’ 
e . ere . _| Ora Berlioz to the pursuit of a vocation, his genius 
Sir,—May I be allowed in the interests of accuracy| ould have thrived better and manifested itself in 


(or, alternatively, to provoke discussions which may | ’ ; , 
elucidate doubtful questions) but certainly in no| more eubetantial work. 
malicious or carping spirit—to suggest the correction| Against this, let us inquire in what esteem Berlioz 
of a few details in recent additions to Schubertian|and even Beethoven would have been held in com- 
Literature ? parison with Schubert if they, too, had died at thirty- 
In ‘ The Heritage of Music,’ p. 106, Prof. Tovey | one. 
speaks of ‘the great String Quartet in C.’ Read| — atten 6 Mr. Wis : 
Quintet. Schubert composed two Quartets in C, but) * ee ees a a eee 
neither can possibly be called great. Curiously enough, ; when with the assent of his own mother 
the great Quintet is called a quartet also in the new | and the connivance of Schubert’s father, Schober 
edition of “Grove ’ (p. 613). | took the young musician to live with him at his 
Turning to the valuable Centenary number of Music | house, liberated him from material cares, and placed 
and Letters we find it assumed on p. 299 that the songs | within his reach the quietude and leisure suitable 
‘Am Flusse ’ and ‘ Geistesgruss,’ which were composed | to his career, Schubert accepted it for a month or 





in 1815, came before ‘ Gretchen am Spinnrade ’ (1814).| tw and then slunk back to share the poor lodgings 
One also is inclined to question the sentence on| Of the insipid poet Mayrhofer.’ 
p. 302: Mr. Wiseman has presumably based this somewhat 


‘Then came Chopin [i.e., after Schumann—but | fantastic reading of events on a passage in ‘ Grove ' 
were they not born in the same year, and was not| a passage which accounts for Schubert’s life in 1816-17 
Chopin’s artistic development anterior to Schu-|jn a way which modern research hardly bears out. 
mann’s ?}, who was the first to show the world| The fact seems to be that Schubert did not leave his 
what keyboard counterpoint could be.’ | father’s school until the autumn of 1817—and then 


This startling statement is matched by another on |}much against his father’s will. In that same year 
} Schober left Vienna for a year’s absence in his native 


p. 307: ‘ The “ song ’’ was born a hundred and thirteen . <a : - 
years ago with Schubert’s Op. 1.’ Evidently art, so Sweden. Schober was no doubt a good friend to 
far from having stopped short at the cultivated Court | Schubert, and it seems that on returning from Hungary 
of the Empress Josephine, had hardly begun to exist at the end of 1818, Schubert did for a time occupy a 
then ! |room at Schober’s mother’s house when a soldier son 
P. 309: ‘It was typical of the man that he did not | ¥28 not at home. ; ; 
aspire to Opus numbers until he had written “ Der | But what is there in the records to substantiate 
Erlkénig.”’ How ‘typical’? The ‘ Erlkénig’ was | Mr. Wiseman’s elaborations ? Schubert never, as a 
not given an Opus number until more than six years | matter of fact, had such a lucky chance as is here 
after its composition, and then simply because it was | SU88ested. Schober and Schubert were from first to 
Schubert's first independently published work. last on the best terms. The former did what he could 
P. 334: Ellen did not sing her ‘ Ave Maria’ ‘ to the | for the latter, who was more attached to him than to 
proud Roderick’! The unwelcome suitor overheard | anyone else ; and the ‘ slinking back to Mayrhofer ° is 
the ‘ melting voice.’ Nor was (vide second paragraph) | S¥tely a misreading of the facts. : - 
‘The Lay of the Imprisoned Huntsman’ Roderick’s, | On Schubert’s art the Contemporary article does not 
as Prof. Deutsch seems to think. Roderick was dead. | hesitate to declare : 
The singer was, of course, Malcolm Graeme. 
P. 368, par. 2: This suggests that the B minor 
Symphony was left unfinished under the shadow of | soe é 
death. But it was composed in 1822. On the next | Insufficiency is then a merit! Or how is the enduring 
three pages the D minor Quartet is three times referred | appeal of the two last Symphonies, the three last 
to as in G minor. | Quartets, the C major Quintet, and a mass of pianoforte 
In the monthly reviews, those repositories of British | works to be explained ? Should not an insufficiency 
culture, I have read articles on Schubert by Mr. F. D. | of polyphonic technique be encouraged in all possible 
Wiseman in the Contemporary and by Mr. C. Whitaker- | W4ys, if such are the results? The answer to Mr. 
Wilson in the Fortnightly. The former speaks of ‘ the | W iseman’s wiseacry is to be found in Prof. Tovey's 
great C minor Symphony of 1828.’ Schubert’s C minor | ©S84y in * The Heritage of Music 
Symphony (‘ Tragic ’) was composed in 1816, the great ‘Grove very rightly draws attention to the 
C major in 1828. He says the ‘ Erlkénig’ was * the | magnificence of Schubert’s basses. That settles the 
first of Schubert’s works to be printed.’ The first was! question: a composer whose basses are magnificent 
the song ‘ Erlafsee ’ (1817). is a great contrapuntist even if (like Wagner) he 
He says that after the public performance of} never published a fugue in his life.’ 
‘ Erlkénig,’ ‘publishers immediately clamoured at . 2 : 
Schubert’s door vying with one another in offers for That decisive remark should have been pondered 
his work.’ Not at all. ‘Erlkénig’ and the other| over by Mr. Whitaker-Wilson before he committed 
songs which soon followed it in print were not accepted | the Fortnightly Review to such a gaffe as this : 
by the publishers, but were published on commission. ‘Schubert never righted himself in the deeper 
Mr. Wiseman writes : technical sense all his life.’ 

“Schubert added little to the development of 
musical thought; he made no adventures beyond 
the bounds of current form; his work appears to 
have exercised no such influence upon any later 
genius as did Mozart.’ ‘Salieri was inert. ... He merely kept up a 

kind of running commentary upon anything Franz 
chose to show him. . . . Salieri had made rather 
an unwise suggestion; it was that Franz should 
write an opera. It was a stupid suggestion.’ 


‘His grasp of technique was hardly sufficient for 


the polyphonic requirements of instrumental writing. 


Prof. Tovey’s opinion may also be set against the 
Fortnightly reviewer's on the question of Salieri’s 
teaching. The latter says 


This remarkable assertion may speak for itself. Only 
one may wonder who invented the modern German song 
as we know it, if not Schubert, and who, if not Schubert, | 
was the greatest influence in the art of Schumann and | 
Brahms. This author goes on still more oddly : | Salieri has fora century been the cock-shy of the more 

‘It is possible that, if he had put a curb on his/| irresponsible biographers of Mozart, Beethoven, and 
imagination, practised a discipline of self-control,| Schubert. But let us listen to Prof. Tovey : 
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‘No view of either Beethoven's or Schubert's 
development can be trustworthy which fails to 
account for the zest into which these mighty men of 
genius put themselves into Salieri’s hands. 
Salieri was neither a preoccupied man of genius nor 
a pedant, but a clever and highly-cultivated Italian 
musician with the will and the power to give practical 
and interesting information.’ 

Mr. Whitaker-Wilson says that Schubert’s father 
“managed to rear a family of nineteen.’ He pro- 
created nineteen, but reared only ten. The Fortnightly 
reviewer gives hitherto unpublished details of Schubert's 
examination before entering the imperial choir, in 


1808 
* His voice rang round the whole building ; masters 
and boys stood there like statues. And when it 
was all over the boys came forward to offer 


their felicitations.’ 

May one suggest that it is time biographies were 
printed in two differently coloured inks, one for fact 
and the other for fiction ? 

The subject of Schubert's relations with Beethoven 
has been a trap for all but the more wary of the 
Centenary celebrants. It would be tiresome to 
enumerate all who have fallen to Schindler’s rigmaroles 
[hey should have referred to Thayer before spinning 
new yarns 

Turning to Mr. Newman Flower’s new and hand- 
somely produced biography one finds more to disagree 
with in the author’s manner and interpretations than 
in the actual facts. But Schubert did not dedicate the 
Duet Sonata, Op. 140, to Clara Wieck (p. 128). The 
dedication was the doing of the publishers who issued 
the work ten years after Schubert’s death rhere is 
a puzzle in the statement that Schubert’s father was 
born in 1763, married at twenty-two, and had his first 
in 1784, ‘a year after marriage.’ The valuable 
feature of Mr. Flower’s book is a bibliography of more 
than thirty pages, compiled by William C. Smith 

At the risk of seeming captious one feels inclined to 
complain of a confused effect made by Mr. Flower’s 
habit of exaggerated statement. For instance, in his 
account of Schubert the schoolboy 

‘ The physical sufferings of Schubert at this stage 
cannot be exaggerated He was wildly happy 

He livgg for nothing but his composition.’ 

Mr. Flower works for all they are worth the scanty 
hints in the records Schubert's tenderness for 
Theresa Grob and the oft-repeated suppositions (for 
which there is no real evidence) of his passion for 
Caroline Esterhazy rheresa ‘ was the great passion 

beyond question.’ This passion ‘ was steadfast 
and unspoken in fidelity until 1820.’ Well, we know 
just what Schubert said. Theresa was not pretty, and 
had had small-pox badly, but she sang well and was 
a good girl, and for three years Schubert hoped to 
marry her—so he said years afterwards when Hiitten- 
brenner was so indiscreet as to press him with questions 
about his love-affairs What reams of nonsense 
including ‘ Lilac Time ’) have been spent in expatiation 
on that reported conversation ! 

Without more evidence than is provided by Mr 
Flower one is not convinced of Schober’s ‘ malevolent 
influence.’ Schubert’s illness in 1823-24 was very 
likely venereal ; but again, in the absence of the facts, 
the reader cannot be convinced by the great play 
Mr. Flower makes with this misfortune. It is certain 
that, in spite of his forebodings in 1823-24, some of the 
happiest times in his life were to come, and some of 
his most glorious compositions. It is also certain that 
he died of typhus. Mr. Flower cannot in his treatment 
of this question be acquitted of injudiciousness and 


son 


ot 


tastelessness ; and it is impossible to forgive him his 
italics on p. 204 

All the same, his book must—however much one 
may dislike his style—be admitted to be the most 
complete biography of Schubert in our language 
Mr. Flower has taken the trouble to go to good and 
unfrequented sources for his material. The book | 


treats of a number of things more fully than does an 
other in English; and certain details are new. The 
account of the ‘ Convict’ in Chap. 3, shows Grove's 
description of that establishment (‘ school for educating 
the choristers for the Court-chapel ’ ) to be brief to th 
point of inaccuracy. Mr. Flower says: 

' the Convict contained not only pupils 

of the Gymnasium (the Convict School), but also 

students who attended the lectures of the University 
The tuition was general in character, but the 

Convict contained scholars who were compelled to 

take part in the performances at the Court Church 

together with the boys of the Chapel Royal.’ 

The Convict was, in fact, a public school at which 
a handful of choristers were foundationers—whereas 
‘Grove’ calls it ‘the music school.’ The surprising 
thing is not that Schubert got so little musical instruc 
tion, but that he got so much in his school-days 

Since the book may be expected to be reprinted 
may one suggest that its worth should eventually be 
enhanced by the revision of its loose and exaggerated 
language ? Perhaps some examples may be cited of 
what is meant: 

The pendulum swung full circle’ (p. 5); ‘ Holzer’s 
big heart, throbbing in a fatted body, yielded nothing 
to mediocrity ’ (p. 17) ; ‘ He [Napoleon] lingered in 
Vienna like a scab on the flesh of a people’ (p. 27) ; 

typhus, the dread disease that was to destroy 
her son Franz in due season ’ (p. 33); ‘ The greatest 
injustice the world did her [Schubert’s mother] was 
that she never knew of the genius of Franz’ (id.) ; 

‘This second wife [Schubert’s stepmother] became 

exactly what the first had been ’ (id.) ; ‘ Three times 

did the State issue conscription papers against him 

[Schubert] Three times did it make abortive 

attempts to kill him on the battlefield’ (p. 35) ; 

‘The children fin Schubert’s classes] must have 

wondered sometimes for what end they had been 

delivered into the hands of this Gorgon’ (p. 36) ; 

‘Society in a wave of enthusiasm drew him [Vogl 

into its innermost circles’ (p. 55); ‘He was not a 

figure of pose’ (p. 56); ‘In July he [Schubert 

went with the [Esterhazy] family to Zelész. He had 
banished himself, suppressed himself anew, for the 
price of two gulden a lesson. Judas had sold his 

Master for thirty pieces of silver, and Schubert sold 

his Art for something less under the impetus of 

poverty’ (p. 64); ‘ Zelész was a slow but certain 
process of death’ (p. 65); ‘ The consciousness of 

Schubert to his poverty came to him at times in 

waves of acute feeling * (p. 95) ; ‘ Diabelli had preyed 

on his poverty in Schubert’s unguarded hour ’ (p. 98) ; 

: this Viennese Barabbas ’ (id.) ; ‘ The curse of 

the age was the mediocre amateur for whom much 

of Schubert’s music was too difficult’ (p. 164) 

And if with revision of its diction there should go a 
revision of certain ill-considered interpretations of 
events, a later edition might fill the vacant space that 
is still waiting for a ‘ Life of Schubert ’ beside Thayer's 
‘ Beethoven ' and Terry’s ‘ Bach.’ As an example of 
Mr. Flower’s interpretations I should like to cite his 
gloss on the well-known facts of Schubert's first visit 
to Zelész. Schubert’s own account of the Esterhazys, 
brief and frank, is known to everyone. The count 
was rather rough; the countess proud but sensitive ; 
the little countessés good children Schubert never 
felt quite at home in their society. He was home-sick 
for Vienna. Mr. Flower writes thus: 


‘Schubert appeared to Count Esterhazy as a 
brilliant person whom he could secure cheaply 
The Esterhazys] were people indolently rich. Thev 


paid the price of mediocrity for Schubert's genius 
Having bought him by the cruelty of patronage, 
they relegated him to the servants’ hall. It is one 
of the most remarkable points in Schubert’s life that 
he endured these people. He refused music lessons 
in Vienna to accept them at two gulden from a 
titled snob But a poor man can adorn a snob 
by further self-suppression.’ 
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This is, perhaps, rather more indignant than lucid. 


“Schubert was reckoned so cheaply by Count 
Esterhazy that he housed him with his servants, 
took him into the castle salon when he desired music, 
then returned him somewhat tired at the end of the 
evening—the servile menial—to the society of a 
bailiff and his grooms, to the smell of horse-dung.’ 
But how can we accept all this without evidence ? 
Schubert never complained of his treatment by the 
Esterhazys, or of the smell of horse-dung. Everything 
points to his reasonably good treatment. During the 
few months he was at Zelész he was well, and, except 
for some boredom and regrets for his Viennese cronies, 
thoroughly cheerful—to judge from the only evidence, 
his letters. Mr. Flower gives us a picture of the Estate 
Agent’s house in which Schubert was lodged—a 
pleasant-looking villa 

“Schubert sold his Art.” The sentence reads 
incomprehensibly in the light of the abundant and 
beautiful music which, as every Schubertian knows, 
was written at Zelész. 

‘ Zelész was a slow but certain process of death.’ 
So says Mr. Flower; but not Schubert, who wrote to 
the Viennese circle from Zelész on August 3, 1818: 


“I am in the best of health. I live and compose 
like a god, as though, indeed, nothing else in the 
world were possible. Mayrhofer’s ‘‘ Einsamkeit ’’ is 
finished, and I think it is the best thing I have done, 
for I was care-free when writing it. I hope you are 
all as well and happy as I am.’ 


Zelész a ‘ process of death’! Is it not rather more 
likely, to judge from the improvement in Schubert’s 


|B flat 
| finished and unpublished, 1821) ; 


health during the second Zelész visit (1824), that a few | 


more summers there, notably that of 1828, might well 
have added years to his life ? 

Mr. Richard Capeil’s new book on ‘ Schubert's Songs’ 
I have not yet been able to check thoroughly, but I 
notice that on p. 24 he says, ‘It does not 
whether Schubert came personally into touch with 
Jacob Nicolas, Baron von Craigher.’ But Deutsch says 
that Schubert had an interview with Craigher in 1825. 
Nor does Mr. Capell say whose were the translations 
of the songs from Scott's ‘ Pirate,’ ‘ Montrose,’ and 
‘Ivanhoe,’ which Schubert used. Deutsch (in Music 
and Letters) says they were Craigher’s. On p. 173 the 
author speaks of ‘ the German poet ' of the song ‘ Der 
Wachtelschlag,’ although he has elsewhere said that 
it is a translation (by Sauter) from Metastasio. In 
general, he has not made up his mind whether to give 
principal consideration to the original author or to the 
translator of translated texts. In one of the appendices 
H. von Collin is said to be the translator of Colley 
Cibber’s 3ind Boy,’ although in another entry on 
the same page the translation is (rightly) ascribed to 
Craigher. 

What is the authority for Mr. Capell’s spelling the 
name of the Esterhazys’ country house as ‘ Zseliz ’? 
‘ Grove ’ says ‘ Zselesz,’ Mr. Flower ‘ Zelész,’ and Schu- 
bert himself ‘ Zelez’ or ‘ Zeliz,’ while Miss Venetia 
Savile, the translator of the new edition of Schubert's 
letters, invites us rather alarmingly to say ‘ Zscliz.’ 
In so expensive a book as Mr. Capell’s the index of 
names might have been more complete. Friedlander, 
the editor of Schubert's songs in the Peters edition, 
is frequently mentioned in the text but not at all in 
the index. 

Mr. Capell is mistaken in supposing that ‘ Waldes- 
nacht ’ has never figured in London concert programmes 
He should consult the programmes of the old St. 
James's Hall ‘ Pops.’ 

I have already hinted at a criticism that in the new 
‘Grove’ the famous old Schubert article might have 
been revised in the light of recent Schubertian 
investigations, although I heartily agree that it remains 
the best ‘Life of Schubert’ in any language. On 
p. 603 it ascribes the Quartets in E flat and E, Op. 125, 
to the year 1824, although the best modern opinion | 
would rather say 1818 


I had proposed to include in these jottings corrections 
of Miss Beatrice Marshall’s new translation of Kobald’s 
book on Schubert’s Viennese circle ; but I refrain, not 
knowing, if I once began, where I should stop.—Yours, 
&e., SCHUBERTIAN. 


In answer to Mrs. Liebich’s letter last month, there 
are nine Symphonies by Schubert, as follows: No. 1, 
in D (1813); No 2, in B flat (1814-15); No. 3, in D 
(1815) ; No. 4, in C minor (‘ Tragic,’ 1816) ; No. 5, in 
(1816); No. 6, in C (1817); No. 7, in E (un- 
No. 8, in B minor 


(unfinished, 1822); No. 9, in C (1828). 


MR. WHITAKER-WILSON AND A REVIEWER 

Sir,—Your reviewer has admitted that he set out 
to criticise my book on Schubert with a prejudice 
against what he has termed ‘ fashionable biographical 
fiction,’ thereby laying himself open to the gravest 
censure ; no real critic is prejudiced And now I am 
told—how correctly I know not—that he himself has 
written a book on Schubert. This may be quite 
untrue, but whether it be a fact or no, it is hardly 
within the confines of good taste or professiona! etiquette 
to hold up my book to ridicule. Your writer has 
confessed that he has marked passage after passage 
for question ; he does not seem to have marked any- 
thing for sympathetic consideration. In fact, he is 
merely out to destroy the chances of the book Not 
a word has been said of the value of the book as a whole 
not a word upon its various discussions, its general 
style, or upon the matter of its being readable or 
unreadable. I repeat that he has yet to learn the 
business of a critic 

Fortunately for the book’s success, other writers 
have thought verv differently—the critic of the Church 
Times was one. It so happens that by an accident 


|the proofs of my book were sent out to America to 


appear | 


another author who was patiently awaiting his own 
Although surprised and disappointed, he glanced 
casually over the unwelcome proofs; then he read 
carefully ; finally he returned the proofs to the 
publisher with a delightful letter of appreciation. The 
publisher asked me to autograph a copy for him, and 
I have since received a letter which I shall not destroy 

Your reviewer asks for my authorities. Unfortu- 
nately, I have long since destroyed my notes which 
I made in the British Museum. I can assure your 
writer that there is nothing in that book which is not 
authenticated somewhere, for I read every English and 
German work on Schubert. I systematically searched 
not one, but all of them, for details. It was always a 
case of swings and roundabouts; what I missed in 
one work I found in another 

rhus, in the case of Schubert’s suit, A said it was 
light grey ; B and C said whitish-grey D said home- 
made; E said ill-fitting F said something contra- 
dictory to at least one of the others, but confirmation 
was forthcoming in G and H. And so I sorted it all 
out, as best I could. But what silly little points they 
all are! Your super-critic must mark them for 
question and leave the main themes alone! And all 
because they were ‘ new to him.’ Such is his egotism ; 
anything which he happens not to know must be 
wrong. He must pardon me if I lose patience with 
such imbecility 

I would forgive him if the whole criticism did not 
have such an unpleasant flavour about it ; but no one 
cares to be unjustly ridiculed. That his intention was 
to ridicule he proved last month in his reply to my 
protest. He ‘takes back’ his words concerning the 
arrangement of the A flat Impromptu, and, instead, 
prints just enough to make it look idiotic. It certainly 
looks ridiculous as he has quoted it—just what he 
intended. And he does it with the deliberate intention 
of saving, in effect : ‘ There you are ; read it for your- 
selves! Of course, the man’s an ass! 

I am ashamed, Sir, to trespass upon your valuable 
space in a matter of this kind, but as your critic 1s 
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utterly devoid of courtesy or judgment, I must ask} book as a whole,’ says Mr. Whitaker-Wilson. 


you to forgive me, and to print the poem as it stands: 
THE FISHERMAN’S NIGHT-SONG 


Ave Maria! 
‘Tis Night on the sea ; 
The day’s toil is ended— 
All thanks be to Thee ! 

For ever protect us, wherever we be ! 
Ave Maria! 
The night-tide runs by ; 
The moon rides the ocean, 
Majestic and high— 
Hail! Marv-of-Stars ! 


From the Fishermen sailing . . . sailing. . . 


Ave Maria! 

"Tis Peace on the sea ; 
Our night-song we offer— 
All thanks be to Thee ! 

For ever protect us, wherever we be ! 
Hark ! now the breezes are moaning— 
Hear ! now the mast-head is groaning 
Faster and faster comes wave upon wave ! 
Ah! how the heavens are roaring 
See ! how the breakers are soaring . 
MARIA! 

Hear us! the storm is up-springing 

Hear us! our death-knell is ringing— 
Hear us, O Thou Who art mighty to save ! 
The night-storm is ended, 

"Tis Dawn on the sea ; 

And Thou wilt protect us, wherever we be, 
. . . For the sake of that Fisherman 

Who walk'd on the sea!’ 

Whatever may be his views upon arrangements as 
a whole. there is nothing that any honest reviewer can 
hold up to ridicule in that poem. It is dignified, and 
a reasonable conception of the Impromptu. If Liszt 
could arrange ‘ Hark, hark, the Lark’ and the * Erl- 
King ’ for pianoforte, it is no greater sin to reverse the 
process. Gounod managed to live down the criticism 
which was hurled at him- for his ‘ Ave Maria.’ -I am 
content to do the same, and to abide by what I have 
done ‘ 

This song, now published by William Reeves, has 
been very beautifully sung by the illustrator of my 
recent lectures on Schubert, and in every case it has 
met with the greatest acclamation 

And as for my friend Schubert, if I have the great 
privilege of meeting him in the next world I am quite 
confident that anything he may have to say will be 
said with knowledge, courtesy, honesty, and reasonable 
tolerance.— Yours, &c., C. WHITAKER-WILSON. 


[We have not thought fit to bother our reviewer with 
the above letter, because it really answers itself. If 
a biographer commits himself to some highly contro- 
versial statements without giving his authority for 
them, he must not be petulant if a reviewer asks for 
those authorities. As to our contributor’s ‘ prejudice 
against fashionable biographical fiction,’ that preju- 
dice, we hope, is shared by all who realise the importance 
of accuracy, and who are weary of the random methods 
that have made musical books as a whole the scorn of 
literary folk. Mr. Whitaker-Wilson makes much of 
the fact of our reviewer having himself written a book 
on Schubert. He speaks as if there were some secret 
about this. There was none. The review was signed 
by an initial that is no disguise to our regular readers, 
and it happens that the identity of ‘ C.’ was made clear 
in an adjacent column. ‘C.’s’ book, however, is not 
a biography, and in no way does it compete with Mr. 
Whitaker-Wilson’s work. Since Mr. Whitaker-Wilson 
is so anxious for an opinion that is free from influence 
of this kind he shall have ours. We, too, have read 
his book, and we say frankly that, had we reviewed it, 
it would have had far more severe treatment than it 
received from ‘C.’ .‘ Not a word was said about the 





Here is 
the book is bad. ‘ General style’: we 
call it deplorable ; only lack of space prevents us from 
quoting long examples. ‘ Readable or unreadable’ 
the former only by those who prefer a hazy picturesque- 
ness to clear statement of fact. Mr. Whitaker-Wilson 
mentions some favourable reviews : we suggest that an 
author, like any other public performer, must not 
expect to be saluted with bouquets alone. He must 
take adverse criticism as well; and when (‘as in this 
instanee) he is unable to prove his reviewer to be wrong 
in any statement of fact, he will be well advised to 
refrain from arguing with his critic, and, above all, from 
calling him incompetent, tasteless, and imbecile, 
EDITOR. } 

CONCERT AGENTS AND PRESS TICKETS 

Sir,—To your salutary comments on the vagaries 
of concert agents may I add one observation? Be- 
tween the Musical Times, a monthly paper bound 
for reference, and the daily press, comes the numerous 
class of weekly papers. Owing to their receiving, 
usually, tickets for only the second or third performance 
of a series when an important work or artist is in ques- 
tion, it is impossible for such papers to keep abreast 
of events, except by paying for their representatives’ 
presence (or asking the representatives to buy their own 
tickets, contrary to usage). In the days of the pre-war 
Opera Syndicate (now defunct), it was commonly 
believed that there were three press lists in existence 
at Covent Garden.—Yours, &c., CATECHU. 


our word: 


WHY NOT? 

S1r,—Might I suggest that our great pianists should 
sometimes be invited to add to the interest of their 
programmes by improvising on a given subject ? This 
was a regular and attractive feature in the performances 
of the great artists of former days. It would be a 
welcome variation on the constant succession of set 


pieces which constitute programmes of to-day. What 
is the reason that the custom was dropped ? It cannot 


be for lack of ability on the part of the great pianists 
who so often delight us; it can only be accounted for 
by a mistaken impression that modern audiences would 
not appreciate the return to the old custom. There is 
little doubt that if pianists would sometimes let them- 
selves go in improvisation, it would add a new interest 
to our concerts.—Yours, &c., 
The Vicarage, 
Westgate-on-Sea. 


C. Penpock Banks. 





THE LARYNX AGAIN 

Sir,—In Watts-Dunton’s novel, ‘ Aylwin,’ there is 
a very interesting dialogue between the hero and the 
heroine about the voice. ‘ Don’t you think the poor 
birds must sometimes feel very much distressed at 
hearing the voices of men and women, especially when 
they all talk together ? The rooks mayn’t mind,’ said 
the little girl, pointing to the rookery close by, whence 
came a noise marvellously like that made by the field- 
workers ; ‘ but I’m afraid the blackbirds and thrushes 
can’t like it. I do so wonder what they say about it.’ 
As the larynx is the producer of sound, why is there 
so much difference in the nature of the sound, in various 
animals? That is entirely a question of direction. 
Comparing the sound of a rook and a nightingale, one 
can hear the difference. The sound of the rook chokes 
up the larynx, as it were, whilst that of the nightingale 
flows forward evenly. The voices of the majority of 
men and women are undoubtedly as throaty as that 
of the rook. With cultivation the voice improves in 
quality, very much resembling the sound of the 
nightingale, which little bird can unhesitatingly be 
said to have attained perfection of sound-production. 
But from all accounts the human voice has a long 
way to go to reach the level of the nightingale, or even 
the thrush and blackbird.—Yours, &c., 

Wigmore Hall Studios. ARTHUR LOVELL. 
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THE USE OF THE MAJOR SIXTH IN THE 
16TH CENTURY 

S1r,—Dr. Froggatt, in his article on ‘ Palestrina and 
the Major Sixth,’ raises a question as to whether a 
skip of this interval was, or was not, forbidden by 
16th-century contrapuntists. As far as the composers 
who wrote in the first half of that century are concerned 
there can hardly be any doubt that they recognised 
no rule forbidding its use. The examples given by him 
from Tallis and Arcadelt (whether or no this work of 
Arcadelt’s is an ‘ Ave Maria’) are very far from being 
exceptional. I collected a number of instances of this 
skip from Dr. Tye’s works, for an article (printed in 
the International Music Society’s Sammelbande, 
1905-06) on the anthem, ‘ Lord, for Thy tender mercy’s 
sake,’ which also (as Dr. Froggatt will remember) 
contains an instance of it. One example which I 
printed from Tye’s ‘ Actes’ chap. 7, bass voice, is 
identical with the bass passage which Dr. Froggatt 
quotes from Arcadelt. 


The teaching of the early 16th-century theorists may 
probably be gathered from Ornithoparcus, who 


published his ‘ Micrologue’ in 1516. (1 am quoting 
from Dowland’s translation, 1609.) His name for it is 
‘Tonus Diapente,’ which he explains as ‘ the distance 
of one Voyce from another by a perfect Sixt. Which 
Stapulensis affirms to consist of foure Tones, and a 
lesser semitone.’ He does not place it among forbidden 
intervals. There were intervals, such as the Tritone, 
and the imperfect fift,’ which he does forbid to young 
beginners, but the Major Sixth is not one of these. 

When, however, we come to the end of the} 16th 
century we find that Zacconi (‘ Prattica di Musica,’ 
1596) treats of this skip in his chapter headed ‘ D’ alcuni 
passi difficili poche volte usati, & della difficulta che 
hanno i Cantori a dirli bene’; and he gives examples, 
not to be copied, from Josquin, Obrecht, and Giaches 
de Wert. His objection (strange though it may seem 
to us) evidently is that this interval is difficult to sing. 

Passing on to Morley (‘ Plaine and Easie Intro- 
duction, 1579), we find that he will not allow this 
skip in his pupil’s exercise : 




















‘I think it is fatall to you, to have these wilde 
points of unformall skippings (which I pray you 
learn to leave),’ &c 

But Morley uses the same skip twice, in one of his 
own model examples (ibid., p. 88) : 
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This example is very instructive, as it seems to show 


that the skip was not forbidden when it occurs between 

two distinct phrases, as in this place where the figure 

is repeated in the bass. My impression is that, even 

at the end of the 16th century, when the skip of a 

major sixth was apparently objected to if it occurred 

in the course of a phrase, it was admitted between 
E 


two phrases, or where there is a break of any kind in 
the sense of the words. I think all the passages which 
Dr. Froggatt quotes from Palestrina and Byrd can be 
thus accounted for. Perhaps some other student may 
be able to throw more light upon the subject. . 
| I should like to end by suggesting that there are 
| two great wants, for all who are interested in Modal 
| Counterpoint—and these are many nowadays. The 
| first is a reprint of Morley, with a thoroughly good 
jindex. It need not be ‘edited’ at all, unless (as a 
| concession to the weaker brethren) the spelling were 
|to be modernised. Randall's edition of 1771 is nearly 
| as hard to get as the two old editions of 1597 and 1608. 
| The second desideratum is a really scholarly translation 
| of Zacconi’s ‘ Prattica di Musica.’ I think I am not 
| wrong in saying that Zacconi is much the most in- 
structive to modern students of all the old writers on 
| modal music.— Yours, &c., 


G, E, P. ARKWRIGHT. 


Sir,—The article ‘ Palestrina and the Major Sixth, 
|in the December issue of the Musical Times has finally 
exhausted my patience in waiting for answers to 
| certain questions regarding the teaching of musical 
|theory. I have not seen an expression of the point 
of view of the pupil—I believe mine is the first. 

I have been a student for four years, my object 

| being to stamp myself—beyond any argument—as a 
musician of the first class by obtaining a Mus. Bac 
| degree. 

But, lo! with the October, 1927, issue of the Musical 
Times I received a violent shock. It contained 
Mr. Spanner’s conclusive condemnation of Strict 
Counterpoint. I eagerly awaited a subsequent issue, 
and I was relieved to find that two distinguished 
| scholars championed its cause. 

I was somewhat reassured, but grains of doubt still 
remained. Then came, in the November issue of this 
year, Sabaneev’s article on ‘ The Crisis in the Teaching 
|of Theory’—a glaring accusation against professors 
and teachers of impassiveness and ignorance of the 
fundamentals required for a genuine musical training. 

I decided to analyse my own attitude towards the 
| training I had received. 

I have been guided by many teachers—all, of course, 
graduates in music. Before I had digested the laws, 
asa child digests his tables, I used to write ‘ crude’ 
| progressions Yes, that would be quite nice, but 
vou have fifths. , and that had to be discarded 
|and something substituted that appealed to me far 
less. Yet, if I turned to the pages of a great Master— 
| especially the modern ones (and was 7 not modern ?), 
| bars of such fifths glared pertinently at me. 

And Counterpoint! Was ever devised a more perfect 
method for suppressing se/f-expression ? Even within 
the subject rages a sea of controversy and doubt. I 
'am told I should not let my melodies leap a major 
| sixth, I should not proceed by the interval of a seventh, 
|or by any compound interval, even with one note 
lin between, &c., &c. Yet, turn to Palestrina, the 
| recognised authority ! And—crime of crimes !—Bridge 
|in his Primer uses the interval of a seventh with one 
| note in between (p. 52)! But I have found the human 
|touch, if only for a moment. In a text-book on 
Counterpoint I find the author says, in the case of 

|exposed fifths, ‘The student must be guided by 
|his musical sense. . What a blessed oasis in a 
| desert of law and order! But even here I find a snag ; 
| when I write : 


| ee ee es 
a ——————__ + o— 
— ———T 
| SL OS 
SSS S==== 


it is censored—and I assume I have no ‘ musical sense.’ 
Many times, after being accused of taking liberties, I 
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on 
have produced my text-book in evidence. Then [| 


hear, ‘ You see, I don’t know what Blank does permit ; | 
his book very modern one.’ And so my faith! 
wavers 

In the working of figured basses I have been told | 
not to work them as I would work a sum It had | 
never even struck me that this was possible in an art 
such as music Is music, then, mathematics ? | 

Now comes the ‘ unkindest cut of all." For four 
years have I spent time, money, and labour. I have 
worked, for a purpose, hundreds of Canti Fermi and 
exercises, and finally I am told by such an authority 


iS a 


as the Musical Times that ‘ harmonic and contra- 
puntal exercises are not music What, then, 
are we students doing? We can only demand an 


explanation, and possibly a complete revision of the 
method and substance of Theoretical Training 


I wonder if other students have experiences and 
feelings like mine ?—Yours, &€ 
31, Headingley Road, L. R. VincENT KNIGHT 
Handsworth, Birmingham 
STRING BALANCE 
Str,—At the Buxton Conference of the British 
Federation of Musical Competition Festivals the 
proceedings included a short discussion on Strings ’ 


in relation to the Festivals. As one of the speakers, 
I tried to keep to a single vital point, namely, the 
present wretched lack of balance in the make-up of 
nearly all amateur string bands at the competitions 
(for example: twenty violins, one and a half violas, 
and the need for 


two ‘cellos, and no double-bass), 
a better ideal standard regarding the balance of 


instruments. In passing, I happened to praise, by 
comparison, the balance of the famous Vingt-quatre 
Violons du Roy (Louis XIII.), which was 6-6-6-6 
Your correspondent in his report of the Conference | 
(December, p. 1126), who is apparently unaware of 
the historical facts, credits me with the idea and calls 
it a heresy ! 


As your report quite correctly declares, the actual 


debate’ was unsatisfactory and inconclusive. Yet 
it was not entirely unfruitful. On October 20, The 
Times had a whole-column article, headed, ‘ Amateur 
String-Playing A Stimulus Wanted.’ The _ well- 
informed and practical writer of The Times article 
took, as his text, the Buxton discussion, ‘ starred ' the 


topic of balance exactly as I had done, and ended by 
proposing a Summer School for ‘ Strings.’ Next, the 
Musical Times (December, p. 1121) printed a letter 
from the secretary of the Federation, in which the 
writer referred to The Times article, and repeated the 


proposal for a Summer School.—Yours, &« 

6, Sussex Place JAMES BROWN 

South Kensington 

P.S rhe evidence for this curious fact as to string 
balance is in Mersennus, quoted by Hawkins in his 
vol. iv., chap. 8, footnote |. B 

INFORMATION WANTED 
SIR May I ask for your help in obtaining informa 


tion on the following point 

I am desirous of ascertaining whether there is any 
general experience to confirm the theory that sounds 
in combination of their volume—that 
that the volume of separate sounds is diminished when 
their vibrations are simultaneous with those of other 
sounds 

If any of your readers are inclined to make the 
experiment I shall be grateful if they will communicate 
the result to me on a postcard. I suggest adopting 
the method of sounding a three- or four-note chord, 
and then releasing all but one of the notes and observing 
if the remaining sound appears to acquire increase of 
volume when its vibrations stand alone. On the organ 


lose some 1s, 


this is easily done, but on the pianoforte equality of | 


touch needs attention 3esides the chords, the octave 


and I should be particularly glad to hear if the major 
third and diminished fifth from the lower tone are 
noticeable in this respect. 

A mere ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No’ will be sufficient, but details 
will be of interest, and I shall appreciate any informa- 


tion I receive.—Yours, &c., Percy RIDEouT 
55, Dora Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W.19. 
BATTISTINI 
Sir,—May I, as a personal friend of the late 
Commendatore Mattia Battistini, supplement the 


appreciative obituary notice which appeared in your 
December issue. He last appeared in London on 
June 1, 1924, when, with Madame Salteni-Mochi, he gave 
a concert at the Albert Hall, as he had done on the 
repvious Sunday. Of the latter concert the writer of a 
notice in the Daily Telegraph of May 26 wrote as follows 

It may be doubted whether Signor Battistini, great 
artist though he is, has ever in recent years given so 
fine a proof of his accomplishments as he did in the 
course of the programme which he shared with Madame 
Salteni-Mochi at the Albert Hall yesterday afternoon 
In these vast spaces the magnificent volume of his 
tone seemed even more imposing than it had been at 
Queen's Hall a few days ago, while in point of subtlety 
of inflection his work was once more unsurpassably 


fine.’ 

It was, I know, a source of great grief to him 
that he was not invited to sing at the Opera in London 
|I wrote some time before his last illness, and 
suggested a visit to London, to which he replied (of 
course in his own beautiful language), ‘Come to 
London. I would with joy, but no agent invites me 

they do not want me.’ This is possibly compre- 


hensible when the operas in which he made his greatest 
successes, such as ‘Don Giovanni,’ ‘ Thais,’ and 
‘ Hérodiade,’ no longer apparently attract a public 
which appears content to listen to mutilated translated 
opera on the wireless, suddenly interrupted (as hap- 
pened recently) to make room for a lecture on Borstal 
It is evident that the opera public which existed before 
the war has died out. Few probably remember the 
glorious occasion when, on July 17, 1906, Battistini 
appeared (for the last time, I think, in opera, in London) 
in ‘ Don Giovanni,’ in company with Destinn, Caruso, 
Journet, Gilibert, and Marcoux. The present genera- 
tion apparently has no conception of what the word 
‘opera’ implies, if it will tolerate performances of 
Italian opera with German artists. I was not present, 


but I was told that the last performance given of 
Les Huguenots ' was pitiable. 
In the very last letter Battistini wrote to me he 


described me as the defender of the Italian school of 


When, on May 29, 1924, 


singing. I am proud of this 

he came to lunch with me, bringing a rival baritone 
then appearing at Covent Garden (namely, Signor 
Formichi), he insisted on singing his beloved ‘ Ideale’ 


as he alone could In addition, he not only sang but 
acted the beautiful duet, ‘ La ci darem,’ with Madame 
Salteni-Mochi Mr. Ben Davies was present, and met 
for the first time the great baritone. Davies, at my 
request, sang to him, after which Battistini fell on his 
neck and kissed him, saying, ‘ You will sing till you 
die. You have the true method, and I think I have 
the same.’ 

It is a pity that young women, who may possibly have 
had twelve lessons, should attempt such great arias 


as ‘Casta Diva’ on the wireless, which only a Patti 
could successfully attack.—Yours, &c., 
18, Bina Gardens W. ArRMIND BEVAN 


London, S.W.5 


At the annual general meeting of the Incorporated 
Staff Sight-Singing College, on November 24, before a 
large attendance, Mr. George Aitkin gave a Schubert 
lecture. The report on the year’s working of the 
College showed a large increase in the number of 


with its various interval subdivisions can be tested, | entrants for examination 
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The Hmateurs’ LErchange 


Under this heading we inseri, free of charge, announce- 
nents by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 
thers. 

Young lady (amateur violinist) wishes to meet accom- 
panist for mutual practice. Brixton or Streatham 
districts preferred——M. M., 59, Bramah_ Road, 
N. Brixton, S.W.9. 

lady pianist wishes to meet advanced violinist for 
mutual practice of classical music. Liverpool or 
district.—M. C. M., c'o Musical Times 

Mezzo-soprano wishes to meet accompanist for mutual 
practice.—F , c/o Broad Street Station Music Stores, 
E.C.2 

String bass and violin (lady and gentleman) offer their 
services on Sunday evenings in good orchestra or 
octet. Light or classical music. London —M. N., 
c/o Musical Times. 


Sirty Dears Ago 


From the Musical Times of January, 1869 : 

A copy of the Oxford Undergraduate’s Journal has 
been forwarded to us, in which appears a letter signed 
A professional musician behind the scenes,’ giving 
the true account of an incident which occurred at Mr 
Sims Reeves’s Ballad Concert, lately given at Oxford 
It seems that Madame Patey-Whytock had been 
encored in a song; that she returned to the platform, 
bowed her acknowledgments, but refused to sing again 
Hereupon rose the usual storm of shouts and hisses 
invariably raised by a British public, whenever an 
irtist declines to do double duty; in the midst of 
which Herr Willem Coenen appeared to perform a 
pianoforte solo. In spite of this tumult, which rose 
and fell at intervals, Herr Coenen played what was set 
down for him on the programme, and retired amid 
enthusiastic applause. The effect of the disgraceful 
noise which he had been subjected to, however, so 
affected his nervous system, that he had barely 
succeeded in reaching the artists’ room when he fell 
lown in a swoon If this be the true version of 
the affair, we think it simply a disgrace., . . . and 
we, who have always steadily opposed the system of 
‘ncores, shall be glad on all occasions to support 
vocalists who will do their utmost to resist a custom 
which has now grown into a national nuisance 


Competition Festival Record 


CotnE (December 7 and 8) The thousand com- 
petitors included brass quartets, thirty-nine sopranos, 
and the members of some famous choirs lodmorden 
headed the chief male-voice class, Keighley Glee Union 
being second and J. Nelson’s Glee Union third. Read 
ind Simonstone Vocal Union was first in the mixed 
voice class, Nelson Glee and Madrigal being second by 

mark 

HALIFAX lwo crowded days, November 23 and 24, 
attracted well over two thousand competitors, of whom 
half were heard on the Saturday in the mixed- and 
male-voice choirs. In the former class there was a 
close struggle between several old friends, who had 
foregathered a few weeks earlier at Blackpool, and 
ilso at Morecambe. Twelve mixed-voice and seven 
male choirs entered, all of them highly skilled organi- 
zations. Blackpool Glee and Madrigal carried off the 

Lady Bulmer’ trophy in the mixed competition, 
Sowerby Bridge being second and Halifax Madrigal 
third (only one mark behind the second). Of the male 
choirs Greetland came first, crowning its work with a 
magnificently melodramatic staging of ‘ The Phantom 
Host.’ Hebden Bridge and Gorton were second and 


third. Elementary and secondary school choirs came 
along in greater numbers than before (fourteen in all) ; 
only the Church choirs were shy. There was plenty 
of excellent promise among the soloists, if no strikingly 
outstanding achievement. This Festival is clearly a 
splendid training ground for Yorkshire’s young 
music-lovers 

LONDON SOUTHERN AREA This Festival, held 
annually at Wandsworth Town Hall, has grown in the 
place of the Festival which departed to Westminster 
and became the London Festival. The growth has 
been luxuriant, and it took about two weeks during 
November to cope with the mass of solo singers and 
players and others who were attracted by the all- 
embracing syllabus. In spite of all its complications 
the Festival passed off with great success, for which 
the chief credit goes to the hon. secretary, Mrs. Lester 
Jones. The leading prize-winners in the chora! classes 
were Crawford Girls’ Club, Norwood (Miss E. K 
Walter) Florian Lady Singers, Wandsworth (Mr 
J. Booth); New Musical Society (Mr. H. Purkis 
Lourdes School, Norwood (Miss E. K. Walter); Old 
Battersea R.C. School (Miss E. Moriarty); Wix’s 
Lane School, Battersea (Miss F. Watson); and Sleaford 
Street Girls’ School, Battersea (Miss G. Spink 


Mittom (November 29-December 1).—The eighth 
Festival was well supported by competitors of all kinds, 
and the third day was ended with an important 
meeting of expert choirs. The male-voice section was 
of exceptional interest, only two marks separating 
Barrow Bach Choir (Mr. W. Broome), the winners, from 
Barrow Madrigal Society (Mrs. T. M. Bourne). The 
positions of these two thoirs were reversed, again by a 
small margin, in the mixed-voice section. One of the 
best performances of the Festival was given by Millom 
St. George's Girls’ Choir 


NORTHAMPTON (November 14-17) Ihe Eisteddfod 
was as popular as ever, and produced some interesting 
competitions. One of the winners was a six-year-old 
violinist from Manchester. In the chief choral com 
petitions the prizes were won by Bedford Liberal Club 
Mr. W. H. Barker) in the male-voice section, and 
Northampton Co-operative Choral Society (Mr. W.C. J 
Grant) in the female-voice and mixed-voice sections 


PLYMOUTH (November 20 and 21) At this Festival 
organized by the loca! centre of the B.M.S., the young 
players were in the ascendant, especially the violinists 
There were few choirs of children, and still fewer of 
adults special distinction was won by Sherwell 
Church Choir (Mr. W. B. Leverton) and Plymstock 
\mateur Operatic Society, not only for excellent singing 
but for being the only entries in their classes. In a 
svilabus of British music an exception was made in 
favour of Schubert for an own-choice solo song com- 
petition [he choices of four ladies were Che 
Young Nun,’ ‘ Hvmn to the Almighty Mv Home,’ 
and Peace 

SOUTHEND rhis is one of the centres where the 
competition festival idea has fallen on fertile ground 
and flourished of its own accord This vear’s Festival 
which began on November 8 and lasted out the following 
week, had eighty classes with an average of nearly 
ten entries to each, and the organizers and competitors 
went about their work as if they felt that the Festival 
was a normal and necessary part of the year’s round 
No brilliant results were produced, but there was a 
good level of musical quality in the performances, and 
the Festival showed a general growth and advance 
Among the new classes was one for Women’s Institutes 
won by Ramsden Bellhouse Choir (Mr. F. G. Carruthers) 
String-playing showed a small decline, but there was 
a good String Orchestra competition, with Mrs. Ernest 
Sharpe's Orchestra leading two others. Organ-playing 
was revived, after a lack of players in the preceding 
year. A day was well occupied with folk-dancing, 
and two with elocution rhe winning adult choirs 
were Madame Parry’s Ladies’ Choir and Prittlewell 
Glee Society (Mr. F. D. L. Penny). 
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—This was a revival 
The 


Taunton (November 21 and 22) 
after a year’s lapse, with an encouraging result. 


| 
THE HASTINGS FESTIVAL 


It is just eighteen months since the White Rock 


brightest class was that for Girls’ Friendly Societies | pavilion at Hastings was opened, and the town was 


and the like, and the best in the class was the choir of | provided with 
Clark’s Works, Street, which was just ahead of Wellesley | 
The principal choral winners | 


Music Makers’ Guild. 
were Taunton Operatic 
Male-Voice Choir. 

[Other important autumn Festivals, which we regret 
to have to pass over in summary fashion, were : 
Nort Lonpon, held at Kentish Town in November ; 
the new and promising Festival at WoxKING, opened 


Society and Wellington 


on November 24 by Lady Betty Balfour as first Presi- | 
the Choral Competition of the East Kent} 


dent ; 
Federation of Women’s Institutes (held every two 
vears) at Dover on December 5; the fourth annual 


Competition for schools at Torquay, the ever-popular | 


LONDONDERRY FeEis; Bacup (organized by the 


local ambulance) ; the fifth Festival at Consett, where | 


four first-class northern male-voice choirs met; the 
two-days’ children’s Festival at ECcCLESHILL, 
Bradford; the three days’ 
Cueam, S. London; the 

SWINDON ; 
BRIDGE ; and the ‘Dawson’ Festival at WARRINGTON, 
where the well-known Colne Orpheus Glee Union sang 
brilliantly for practicaily full marks 


flourishing Eisteddfod at 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY BALLET 
SOCIETY 

A Ballet Society has been formed at Cambridge 

under the patronage of distinguished dons and well- 

known professional dancers like Madame Lydia 


Lake. But the true begetter of the Cambridge 
University Ballet Society is a Japanese undergraduate 
of Trinity, Mr. Kei Kurosawa, who combines the 
sedate mind of the philosopher with the agile body of 
the athlete 

The first meeting of the Society took place on May 5, 
when three ballets were performed—‘ Primavera,’ with 
music by 
picture) ; a Divertissement with music assembled for 
the occasion from various sources ; and ‘ Smorgasborg,’ 
an extravaganza which first revealed Mr. Kurosawa’s 
talents as a dancer during the May Week celebrations 
last spring. In all these the accomplishments of the 
company were evident. Miss Molly Lake, Madame 
Georgina Wright, and Mr. Kurosawa attained to a 
standard of excellence entirely unexpected from 
dancers not ‘under the direct supervision’ of a 
Cecchi or a Diaghilev. The Swedish extravaganza, 
‘ Smorgasbord,’ was nothing more than a grand rag; 
but the Divertissement was not more disjointed than 
divertissements are wont to be, and ‘ Primavera’ was 
a distinctly ambitious and on the whole successful 
effort 


near 
Festival at SuTTON and 


the growing two-day Festival at WapE-| 


a concert-hall which would be an 
adornment to any city. Indeed it is just of the size 
and acoustic excellence which are badly needed in 
London, where there is nothing to accommodate a 
| small orchestra and an audience of about a thousand 
Mr. Basil Cameron has an orchestra which is worthy 
of the hall. Himself at one time a string-player im 
Sir Henry Wood’s orchestra, he has disciplined his 
strings so that they bow with a unanimity which 
would provide a useful object-lesson to many London 
orchestras. The other sections of the orchestra are 
| good, too, the clarinettist and drummer being excep- 
| tionally fine players. We do not often hear the timpana 
played with so much sensitiveness to shades of dynamic 
or with such accuracy of intonation. Too often the 
notes are just banged out as a mere percussive noise. 

| For the brief Festival which was given towards the 
end of last month, the orchestra was augmented by a 
few players from London and elsewhere, but these 
supernumeraries took a subordinate place and were 
there merely to increase the tone, not to give a lead to 
less competent performers. A number of distin- 
guished guest-conductors, including Sir Edward Eigar 


| Sir Thomas Beecham, and Sir Henry Wood, shared with 


| to novelties, 


Mr. Cameron the direction of the concerts, and among 
the soloists were Madame Landowska, Mr. Solomon, 
Miss Carrie Tubb and Mr. Frank Titterton. 

The second concert of the four was devoted mainly 
among which were Peter Warlock’s 
‘ Capriol’ Suite, an Intermezzo for a Chinese Play by 


Lopokova, Miss Ninette de Valois, and Miss Molly | Herbert Bedford, three Exotic Dances by Norman 
-, | O’Neill, and some songs and two orchestral pieces by 


Maurice Besly. None of these works are of great 
importance, but most of them made pleasant hearing, 
especially Warlock’s Suite. This was a new version 


| for orchestra of the arrangement for strings of some 


| dances from Arbeau’s ‘ Orchésographie.’ 


Richmond Dabell (inspired by Botticelli’s | 


The scoring 
is delightful, and Warlock is extraordinarily successful 
in preserving the spirit of the originals under the stress 
of modern orchestral idiom. The end of the last dance 
in the Suite perhaps transgresses a little beyond the 
limits of his theme, and this movement sounds better in 


| the version for strings; but what he loses here is more 


than made up in the Pavane for wood-wind and brass 
However, the most important feature of the Festival 
was the excellence of the performance of well-known 
works, such as Mozart’s ‘ Haffner’ Symphony, the love- 
duet from ‘ Die Waikiire,’ Elgar’s ‘Enigma’ Variations, 


|}and Rachmaninov’s Pianoforte Concerto in C minor. 
| Mr. Cameron is not content with hack performances, 


The only element whercin one felt some disappointment | 


was the music, 
execution if not in conception. 


which left something to be desired in | 
One is of course aware | 


that perfection is not to be expected with a hastily | 


assembled orchestra composed mainly or wholly of 
amateurs. But there were players in the Cambridge 


orchestra who seemed quite equal to average difficulty. | Pianoforte Sonata of his own composition. 


however hackneyed the music, and his care for the 
details of Wagner’s score at rehearsal was an instruc- 
tive instance of his careful methods, which bore such 
good fruit at the actual concerts. D. H. 





London Concerts 
MR. TICCIATI 
At a recital in AZolian Hall, on November 29, 
Mr. Ticciati gave the first performance of a new 
It is a 


It would seem advisable in the circumstances to | full-length work of considerable dimensions and great 


assign a more modest share to these instrumentalists | technical difficulty. 


whose co-operation, obtained with difficulty, is Jess 
reliable technically. This need not put an undue 
limit to the resources of a modern composer. A good 
many orchestral effects now in vogue—like quarter- 
tones, glissandos, and the rest—come quite naturally 
to a beginner. Not all the artifices of that great work 
familiar to violinists of a generation ago, ‘ Farmyard 
Noises,’ have been exploited. Composers with a less 
reckless turn of mind, on the other hand, should 
cultivate the utmost simplicity—it pays. 

Mr. Richmond Dabell’s music was always interesting. 
But we should probably have defined it ‘ delightful ’ 
had the performance been more adequate. F. B. 


All this note-spinning did not, 
| however, amount to very much in the sum, and one 
|came away with the impression of having heard yet 
another of those pianist’s compositions which are so 
empty of thought and so lavish of bravura. One may 
be in error, for Mr. Ticciati certainly did not make 
anything very coherent out of Mozart’s Fantasia in 
C minor, and was hardly more successful with the rather 
less difficult Sonata in the same key. The Fantasia 
demands an exceptional grasp of structural outline on 
the part of its performer, or it falls to pieces. It is 
possible that Mr. Ticciati’s Sonata presents some 
similar problem, which he was unable to solve; but, 
it must be added, it is not probable. D. H. 
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B.B.C. | 


The B.B.C. concert in connection with the Contem- | 
porary Music Society provided much food for thought | 
and some little amusement. The antics of choir and | 
orchestra in Josef Matthias Hauer’s ‘ Transmutations’ | 
undoubtedly tickled an audience tired by difficult | 
music and wearisome intervals. The more Hauer 
transmuted, the more it seemed to be the same thing. 
But it was natural that the audience should have liked | 
the game. It is always entertaining to see a kitten 
chasing his own tail—the more determined the kitten, | 
the greater the joy of the spectator. But there was 
nothing amusing in the very long ‘ Symphonic Music’ 
of Ernst Krenek’s or in the Hindemith work. These 
men are deadly in earnest, as only men utterly devoid 
of a sense of humour can be. 

It is, of course, impossible to discover which particular | 
new theory lies at the bottom of this music. But one 
feels confident that the case would not be overstated 
by affirming that these pioneers have determined to 
do away with all that could possibly unite the music 
of the present to the art of the past. More than one 
modern painter delights in drawing the human figure 
without a head or with a simple smudge in its place 
Krenek and Hauer represent their counterpart in 
music. No doubt scientists will follow their example 
and maintain, with unanswerable logic, that if our 
heads were cut off at birth we should avoid not one 
but all the ills human flesh is heir to. F. B. 


THE VIENNA QUARTET 

The Vienna Quartet, stroked from bow-side as a 
waterman would say, owing to the leader’s right-handed 
way of holding the fiddle, played a Viennese programme 
to the Music Society on December 4 in the cellar at 
Tufton Street. It is beautiful quartet-playing, whether 
the music be Schubert, Brahms (A minor Quartet), or 
Zemlinsky. In the ‘ Death and the Maiden’ Quartet 
the music seemed to be propelled by a life of its own 
and to play itself, so smooth is the ensemble. The 
violoncellist is a player with very positive qualities ; 
it is not usually realised how largely the character of 
a quartet is determined by the way the bass-line is 
handled; in this combination he contributes more 
than his share towards the richness, strength, and | 
softness of the total effect. 

Zemlinsky, a contemporary Austrian domiciled at 
Prague, writes in the pithy, dissonant, modern style, 
and exploits most of the devices of string-playing 
The work was by no means uninteresting, and was 
played with full understanding of the way these 
softly-grinding dissonances are to be handled if their 
atmosphere is to be captured undistorted. But it did 
not sound on one hearing to be less experimental than 
a good many other works of this type. F_H 


PRO ARTE QUARTET 

The Belgian Pro Arte Quartet gave us a very fair 
specimen of modern music at its concert in Wigmore 
Hall. Paul Hindemith is now looked upon as the rising 
star of German music, and even some whose attachment 
to the classics is beyond question have been debating 
whether they could conscientiously transfer their 
allegiance. This attraction is not difficult to under- 
stand. Hindemith, an experienced quartet player, is 
steeped in the classics, and began writing music which 
frankly imitated them. The spirit of the times or 
some similar course has induced him to set a more 
adventurous course. But just as in his_ wildest 
effusions he retains something of classical clarity, it 
is permitted to suggest that he also retains the spirit 
of the disciple. The skin may be, to the touch, like | 
the lion’s; but the voice is that of the lamb. 

The Quartet was exceedingly well played, as was | 
also the great Beethoven Quartet, Op. 130, which the 
Belgian musicians performed, as originally intended, | 
with the ‘ Grosse Fuge’ at the end. F.B. | 


ZIKA QUARTET 

We had hoped that the Czechoslovakian Zika 
Quartet of Prague might re-evoke memories of the 
Bohemian Quartet which, thirty or forty years ago 
showed that a free interpretation of the classics does 
not necessarily spell lack of reverence or understanding. 
Those hopes, however, were disappointed. Messrs. 
R. Zika, H. Berger, L. Cerny, and L. Zika are players 
of ability and intelligence whose readings are only a 
shade unconventiona!, whose ensemble is respectable. 
But the art of quartet-playing has been brought in 
recent years to an extraordinary degree of perfection, 
and the present-day audience expects a certain subtlety 
and refinement. These qualities we did not find in 
the interpretation of Smetana and Haydn given by 


| the Zika Quartet at A£Zolian Hall. F. B. 


MR. BONVALOT AND MISS CHURTON 

The modern craze—or, shall we say, necd ?—for 
new sensations has induced a few daring moderns to 
imitate the ancients, who believed that there is much 
virtue in a couple of fiddles. Mr. Bonvalot and Miss 
Churton could thus draw from both ancient and 
modern for the programme of the recital they gave at 
Wigmore Hall. As both players realised in unusual 
degree the duties of ensemble, this was one of those 
cases in which two fiddles were distinctly better than 
one, and we thoroughly enjoyed the unusual experience. 
The music of Leeillet (an old French composer unknown 
to us) found a counterpart in Darius Milhaud, and 
Handel was matched by Goossens. And, on the whole, 
the moderns stood the test remarkably well—partly 
because Milhaud was not at his fiercest, partly because 
Goossens understands the genius of the violin, and in 
part also because the performances were meticulously 
careful and balanced to perfection. F. B. 


ISOLDE MENGES 

The present generation has little patience with 
virtuoso music, and the present generation is wrong 
Admittedly such music requires some patience on the 
part of the listener and a good deal more on the part 
of the interpreter. But it should not be forgotten 
that technique, whether of the pianoforte or the violin, 
owes a great debt to the outpourings of the virtuoso, 
and there are, moreover, players who can display their 
technical accomplishment gracefully. Miss Isolde 
Menges is one of them, and there was nothing in her 
playing of the Ernst Concerto in F sharp minor to 
which one could reasonably take exception. This is, 
for some, the most difficult of all violin concertos, since 
it holds hardly a line which does not make some special 
demand on the performer. Miss Menges played it with 
extraordinary smoothness, and the tone remained warm 
and without asperity to the end. She is beyond ques- 
tion one of the most notable violinists now before the 
public, and the brilliance of the Ernst performance 
was matched by a most admirably clean and lucid 
reading of a Nardini Concerto. FE. B. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY SPECIAL CHOIR 

Two Motets of Byrd’s and two Psalms of Holst’s stood 
at either end of the programme of English sacred music 
sung by the combined forces of the ordinary and the 
special choirs in Westminster Abbey on Monday, 
December 10. The only intervening composer was 
William Child, whose Motet, ‘O Bone Jesu,’ showed 
the use of an independent organ accompaniment in 
the manner of Gibbons and the beginning of the 
decline in polyphonic Church music in the 17th 
century, in spite of the considerable beauties which 
warrant an occasional revival such asthisone. Anthems 
by Charles Wood, Richard Walthew, and Ernest Bullock 
(who conducted) reinforced the contemporary side of 
the programme. Yet ‘ contemporary ’ is not quite an 
accurate description, for Walthew’s ‘I have lifted up 
mine eyes ‘is frankly Victorian, not to say Mendels- 
sohnian, in feeling, and was quite uncomfortably out of 
keeping with the rest of the programme. Charles 
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Wood's ‘ Expectans Expectavi,’ like everything he 
wrote, has a lyrical beauty that never becomes merely 
sweet (though it is noticeably sweeter than Holst or 
any other of our strictly contemporary composers), 
because of its extreme purity 

The choir sang excellently throughout, though the 
difficulty of Byrd’s ‘Cantate Domino’ robbed it of 
some of its exultation Exsurge Domine,’ however, 
was sung with a conviction that amounted (as it ought) 
to passion on the last two pages. Organ solos (played 
with admirable rhythm) provided variety in a perform- 


ance that made for refreshment of spirit F.H 
HERCULES 
Sir Thomas Beecham’'s revival of Handel's ‘ Hercules’ 


at the Philharmonic concert on December 6 was hardly 
brilliant an affair as ‘ Solomon Everyone will 
sympathise with Sir Thomas in his sufferings from 
the accident which prevented him from finishing in 
time his revision of the score, and which necessitated 
his sitting down during most of the concert; and it 
will be recognised that this autumn. what with his 
campaign for his opera scheme and other things, he 
has done two or three men’s work None the less, it 
was regrettable that a Philharmonic performance of 
a nearly forgotten masterpiece should have so obviously 
lacked the finishing touches 

Hercules ’ is really unmanageably long for modern 
conditions About two-thirds of the work was sung 
at this performance, and that made two and half 
hours of musi The comparative unimportance of the 


so 


a 


choruses militates against it. Some of the choral 
numbers are splendid music—thus the stately ‘ Filial 
piety,’ the brilliant ‘Crown with festal pomp,’ which 
Sir Thomas had gingered up with telling but not 


indiscreet scoring, and the original D minor movement 
Wanton god But others are perfunctory, and dull 
rhere is really too much in this drama of Dejanira’s 
fatal jealousv for Handel, with his vast and leisurely 
style, to grasp comfortably And the happy ending 
seems forced and weak 
Nevertheless, what splendid musk While the plot 
is developing one song after another—in particular 
those of Dejanira and léle— has sap and vivid character 
Dejanira obviouslv engrossed Handel's interest This 
superb part was sung by Miss Stiles Allen, who to-day 
is probably our best oratorio soprano. She produces 
a beautifully even, unforced tone She was happiest 
in the plaintive airs at the beginning, and she also 
sang the animated ‘ Begone, my fears,’ consummately 
[he great scena of Dejanira’s despair, ‘ Where shall | 


fly ? ‘ did not fall so well within the range of her art 
In contrast to this queenly voice was Miss Dora 
Labbette’s tremulous pathos in the music of the 


captive Idle. Miss Labbette skates sometimes on thin 


ice In the interests of laxity she makes a hardly 
adequate effort, and :n Handel's long arias the effect 
may tend towards weakness and monotony léle’s 
part, however, suited her, and she had one of the 
successes of her career 


Horace Stevens sang as Hercules with vigour and 
rhe part is, oddly enough, secondary. Handel 


Mr 
dignity 


has given the hero cheerful but not sublime strains 
Ihe tenor music, which Mr. Tudor Davies sang, is 
again not of the first interest Mr. Davies still bottles 


up his voice in such a way that one can only guess how 


splendid and powerful it might be. He habitually 
smothered his ‘eh’ vowels. He seemed not to be 
able to enunciate the word ‘taste. One has the 


impression that if only he would allow the mere words 
to tlow naturally, he would at one stroke be a superb 
singer. Could he not, perhaps, forget for a spell all 
that he has ever been taught about the production of 
vowels The excuse for going into this singer's 
method in a way that may seem impertinent is sincere 
admiration combined with a conviction that he is not 
doing himself justice 

Che small contralto part was sung richly by Miss 
Muriel Brunskill. Why do contraltos have such 





difficulty over ‘ sh’ Miss Brunskill thickened ‘ train 
into some such ugly sound as ‘ trurn ( 
B.4.C. BUNYAN-SCHUBERT CENTENARY CONCERT 


The Symphony Concert of November 23 was the 
occasion of a first performance, and of the debut of a 
new choir, Granville Bantock’s ‘The Pilgrim’s l’rogress 
being sung by the National Chorus. The work had 
been commissioned by the B.B.C., and some surpriss 
was felt at the lot falling on Bantock. At least thre« 
| other prominent English composers occur to one as 
| being temperamentally more fitted todeal with Bunvan. 
The new work is a kind of oratorio, with much in it 
| that suggests stage possibilities. The libretto is by 
Mr. Bowker Andrews, who has drawn on the Bible 
| Milton, Bunyan, and himself, the result being an 
unconvincing medley, lacking in characterisation. The 
music is unequal. The long double fugue for orchestra 
descriptive of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ is as brilliant and satis 
fying as anything of Bantock’s; and there are othe 
moments no less characteristi Apart from these 
there is little originality, and the hearer was reminded 
in turn of many sources, from Hymns A. & M. and 
Sullivan to Strauss and Wagner. Much had been 
written beforehand of the speed with which the work 
had been composed. The fact was held up as a merit 
it may now be regarded as an excuse. In fairness 
however, let it be added that the reception was 
enthusiastic. Thechief soloists were Messrs. Trefor Jones 
Harold Williams, and Keith Falkner, the last-named 
doing fine work an eleventh-hour substitute for 
Mr. Norman Allin 

The National Chorus is an unusually well-equipped 
and balanced body. The tone is fresh; the trebles 
made no bones about the high notes; tenors were 
perhaps, the pick, being ample in numbers and of first 
rate quality the basses lack weight, and are too 
baritony. Here is an outstanding choir in the making 
Choral critics look forward to hearing these singers in some 
standard work that will give them more sustained 
opportunities than they had on this occasion, especially 


as 


in a cappella singing. They must learn to do more 

with their words The Schubert items were the 

engaging early Symphony in B flat, No. 5 (which 

Prof. Bantock hustled), and Liszt’s orchestral version 

of the ‘ Reiter-Marsch.’ H.G 
BACH CANTATA CLUB 


It may be doubted if the Club has ever done anything 
better than its performance of the B minor Mass with 
a chorus of thirty-six and an orchestra of twenty-one 
(St. Margaret’s, Westminster, December 4) 

Proportion is everything ; the ear soon accustomed 
itself to the small body, and thereafter the essential 
rightness of the force was indisputable. The lines of 
the music were cleai the instrumental parts were 
heard—some of them for the first time in detail ; and 
the solos gained greatly by the new scale of values 
When the work is sung by huge choir, the solos 
sound almost puny beside the weight of choral tone 
at this St. Margaret’s performance there was no such 
violent drop. This way is right, then; but only when 
an exceptional choir available. A _ small force 
cannot sing the Mass and carry passengers as well 
But it is good that as many singers as possible should 
be on inside terms with the work, so the big choir plan 
needs no defence. Once in a way, however, we should 
| hear it sung by a body of the size Bach was accustomed 
to. It is no argument to say that it was never sung in 
his day The task was not beyond the singers who 
tackled a host of other chora! works by Bach; the 
strain is mainly physical, and that was a tough and 
enduring age 

The soloists at St. Margaret’s were Miss 
Hatchard, Miss Margaret Balfour, Mr. John Adams, 
and Mr. Arthur Cranmer. In the absence of Mr: 
Kennedy Scott (ill), Sir Hugh Allen conducted 
The church was packed H.G 
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ERITISH WOMEN’S SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

We may now say that the ladies of the orchestra 
have graduated, or come out. For years they have 
striven to rise above the level of estimable mediocrity 
and to get beyond the range of the praise that patronizes, 
and at last they seem to have succeeded. Proof—if 
a single instance be proof—-was given at Queen’s Hall 
on November 27 in a programme that began with the 
third ‘ Leonora’ Overture. One listened wholly receptive 
to the greatness of the music, giving both ears to the 
composer instead of detaching one for the bazards of 
performance, and that can happen only in the presence 
of competent playing. After this the iadies became 
really daring, and tackled the third Symphony by 
Sibelius. Thus the concert was made into an event, a 
summons to the curious to come and listen toa strange 
and interesting work 

As a satisfaction of curiosity the playing of the 
Symphony served its purpose as completely as if an 
orchestra of male experts were at work, and Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent served all the musical purposes for which 
famous foreign conductors are engaged 

The occasion may be said to have ranked among the 
half-dozen important affairs of the season. But the 
curious stayed away, probably because they had formed 
the habit in connection with women’s orchestras. Such 
habits take a lot of breaking down, and it is little likely 
that the prospects of the next concert of the British 
Women’s Symphony Orchestra will be affected by the 
statements made in this notice. The present writer 
would have remained sceptical had he not been present 


at the concert M 
ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 
rhis choir, once the uncle and the aunt of choral 
societies, is now of an age with its conductor, Dr 


Malcolm Sargent It sings with life, good form, and 
a springy gait, and its performances this season have 
been talked about rhe first was a spirited ‘ Flijah 
which stood for comparison with Beecham’s 
Messiah,’ and differed from it in that the freshness came 


from within and had nothing in it that sounded 
artificial. On November 24 the Society sang Dame 


Ethel Smyth's Mass, in the presence of Her Majesty 
rhe Oueen, with the composer conducting in het 
Doctor's robes; and a large audience found that they 


were thoroughly enjoying both the music and the 
performance \ few vears ago it was considered that 
the Mass owed its revival to the composer's own 


vigorous personality and to the chivalry of committees 
Phat view can hardly be held now in view of the good 
opinions which the music invariably draws from the 
public and the critics. It is clear that the work is 
winning its way by its own power. The solo singers 
were Miss Caroline Hatchard, Miss Astra Desmond 
Mr. Parry Jones, and Mr. Stuart Robertson. Miss 
Hatchard was the soprano soloist in ‘ The Song of 
Miriam,’ which was conducted by Dr. Sargent 


SOME SINGERS OF THE MONTH 

We heard two performances of * Die schéne Miillerin 

by Mr. Mark Raphael at Wigmore Hal! and by Mr 
Reinhold Gerhardt at Aolian Hall rhe latter had 
the advantage of bigger voice. His expression was 
the more intense and his enunciation was perfect But 
Mr. Raphael's was the more flexible and _ varied 
performance. The miller’s changing moods were 
presented with proper light and shade, whereas Mi 
Gerhardt’s miller was evidently doomed trom the outset 
He lost sympathy through being felt to be such a poor 
spirited sort of fellow 

Mr. Raphael's technics are improving. Only 
sionally did his tone harden. His pianist, Mr. Reeves 
was admirable. Mr. Gerhardt must be praised for a 
feeling for beautiful vowels. His art is in some respects 
similar to that of his famous sister. He managed much 
as she does to keep the high notes focussed without 
any too obvious covering. ‘Pause’ was especially 
worth hearing, as he sang it. But he was not always in 


occa 


rhe 


tune, and he must be censured for his use of aspirates 
and for his jerky rhythm 

Mr. Brabazon-Lowther sang at Wigmore Hall. His 
programme included too many finicking songs, con- 
sidering the nature of the recital-giver’s voice—a 
rough, uncompromising baritone. Mr. Lowther sang 
French, German, and Italian as though they came 
easily to him; but thick vowel sounds and heavy 
accents robbed his Italian of suavity. ‘Caro mio ben ' 
was pummelled 

Miss Sarah Fischer, at Wigmore Hall, gave us some 
welcome singing on French lines. It was not of great 
weight, but then the programme did not give scope 
for any largeness of style. Miss Fischer showed a true 
feeling for fine shades, and her wording was unusually 
clean. Her low notes were better than her high ones, 
though faulty breathing spoiled some of her effects 

Miss Violette Browne was above the every-day ruck 
Her singing was marked by refinement. Her tones 
were fresh and free, and she conveyed in her platform 
manner a sense of ease of poise. One must, however, 
observe that her higher notes were apt to thin unde1 
pressure, especially above F sharp. She adopted a 
method of direct attack, and in consequence her voice 
lacked at such moments a true soaring quality Mr 
Arnold Bax contributed a beautiful new song to the 


programme—' My girdle | hung on a tree-top tall 


Mr. Leonard Sickert sang at AZolian Hall. Within 
a smal! compass his voice made a sweet and artistic 
effect but lacking volume and range, it was not 
suitable for a public performance H J]. K 
MAY HARRISON 
Miss May Harrison has been lamentably shy of 
public appearances of late years, and her beautiful 


playing ot Bach at the Leeds Festival served to inform 
us of the measure of our She did, however, give 
‘ recital at Wigmore Hall on November 23, and though 
her programme contained mostly highly-coloured 
modern works and jeux d’esprit, her classical style of 
playing (so clean in execution, so clear in intellectual 
grasp) was a source of strength to the more wayward 
elements in Bax’s emotional Sonata in FE and Delius’s 
diffuse Sonata in ( Mr. Bax himself was 


loss 


somewhat 


her partner in these two Sonatas; Mr. George Reeves 
played for her in Tartini’s * Devil's Trill’ and in a set 
of more than usually spicy bon-bons F.H. 
HAROLD BROOKE CHOIR 

[he Harold Brooke Choir gave its Christmas 
concert at Bishopsgate Institute on December 12 
Its programmes can always be depended upon for 
something fresh and out-of-the-way Many choirs are 
likely to follow its lead in reviving Grieg’s * Four 
Psalms * (unaccompanied, with baritone solos). This 


music is charming in its quasi-rustic and yet sincerely 


devotional way rhe soloists were Mr. A. H. Perren 
Mr. C. [. Record, Mr. J. E. Talbot, and Mr. H. O 
Capell. Mr. William Primrose was the violinist, and Miss 
Maude Allright the pianist in Sir Walford Davies's 


a piece of writing 
make pleasure 


rattling ‘ Three Jovial Huntsmen 
which how a musician can 
for all and sundry, vet remain good 


shows still 


Brahms’'s anthem, ‘O rend the Heavens’ (Op. 74 
No. 2), was off the beaten track. Only the singing of 
Bach's‘ Be not afraid ’ betrayed insufficient rehearsing 


The tenors must be blamed for a serious wrong entry 


Mr. Brooke's sopranos are good, but they should be 
very careful to guard against shrillness in /orltssime 
when singing in so over-resonant a hall. Mr. Harrv 


Isaacs played the pianoforte for Mr. Primrose’ssolos. ( 








MUSIC IN SCOTLAND, LRELAND, MANCHESTER, 
ETX« 

Owing to the delay of a packet in the post, we ale 
unable to print our notes of music in Scotland, Lreland, 
Holland, Manchester and other provincial centres, the 
London suburbs, and of several London concerts, 
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STRAUSS’S ‘DIE TAGESZEITEN’ v 


F'RST PERFORMANCE IN ENGLAND 


One does not often travel to Huddersfield to hear 
the first Enylish performance of the latest work of one | 
of the most eminent European composers. That it| 
became expedient to do so on November 24 is due to 
the commendable enterprise of Mr. Irving Silverwood, 
who secured for the Holme Valley Male-Voice Choir the | 
first performance of Richard Strauss’s ‘ Die Tages- | 
zeiten,’ a work which he composed for the Schubert | 
celebrations at Vienna, and which was first given there | 
as recently as last July. It is also on his initiative | 
that Mrs. Rosa Newmarch provided an excellent | 
English rendering of Eichendorff’s four poems 

It is, however, unfortunate that no better English | 
title could be invented than ‘ The Times of Day.’ In| 
German, of course, as a pendant to ‘ Die Jahreszeiten ’ 
(the seasons) it is much more feasible. The four | 
‘times’ are Morning, Noonday, Evening, and Night. | 
The work opens with an unaccompanied chorus which, | 
before it has gone very far, takes one of those little 
twists with which Strauss so often reminds us of | 
Schubert’s modulations. Soon the orchestra breaks 
in with an effect that seems discordant, but only until 
the ear has recovered from its surprise. The rest of 
the movement is vivaciously effective, with no more 
than a touch of the familiar Teutonic nature sentiment 

Then comes the ‘ Mid-Day Rest,’ in which first a 
solo violin preludes to a warm-hued reverie. Strauss | 
has always been successful with moods of this type. 
There are noteworthy exampies among his songs; and 
whatever one may say of some other recent works of 
his, in this he has lost none of his cunning. Had this 
been followed by another lively movement all would 
have been well. But ‘Evening’ brought more dreams of 
‘things our hearts had never guessed,’ more sustained 
notes, pedals, long-held chords, and these mostly in 
the lower register. And ‘ Night’ began, ‘ How sweet) 
to lie dreaming all night till morning prime,’ so that 
we had yet more of a mood which was the same only 
more so, the addition being mainly amorous. It was} 
all very luscious and mostly beautiful. Strauss made 
sure of that. But three successive movements of this 
kind are at least one too many. The poet should have 
spent the evening in true Viennese manner—as we 
understand Schubert often did. Then the Nocturne 
would have been assured of its welcome, even though 
it proved the longest of the four sections. As things 
stood, the undeniable richness of the texture ended 
by becoming darkly monotonous, just as sometimes a 
beautiful voice palls because its beauty does not vary | 
sufficiently. And those sustained harmonies became 
an obsession when they eventually passed to the choir. 
With such long notes the syllables lose their individual 
character, and with it their poetical meaning. At that 
stage the choir might just as well vocalise on an open 
vowel for all the meaning that penetrates through the 
orchestra The latter, of course, has much to do, and 
there is a fairly extended Prelude to the last poem. 
Some forty members of the Hallé Orchestra, including 
its leader, Mr. Alfred Barker, were associated with the 
choir. It was an ambitious effort, but a few more 
strings would have made a great deal of difference, both 
in this and in other works performed the same evening. 

Of these one was new—Cyril Jenkins’s setting of 
Masefield’s ballad, ‘The Yarn of the Loch Achray,’ | 
also for chorus and orchestra. This, naturally, is 
square-cut musi With a nautical ballad it could 
scarcely be otherwise. But it is effective, and certainly 
not the less so that a greater proportion than usual 
of the words come through intelligibly. I attribute 
this to the device of a simple opening by which the ear | 
gets so attuned that later it may seize the meaning, 
though the parts be more complicated. The orchestra 
comments: upon them, not too literally, making some 
good points, and working up to some effective climaxes. 

Coming, as it did, at the end of the programme, the | 
ballad provided the right type of conclusion, besides | 
furnishing a complete contrast to what had gone | 


before. This included Holst’s four ‘ Rig Veda’ hymns 
and his early setting of Walt Whitman’s ‘ A Dirge for 
Two Veterans,’ and Brahms’s Rhapsody with, for 
soloist, Miss Olga Haley, who also sang very attractively 
a number of songs with Mrs. Edward Haley at the 
pianoforte. E. E. 


“DER FREISCHUTZ’ AT OXFORD 

The Oxford University Opera Club, after the ardours 
of reviving for an ungrateful public early examples of 
opera by Monteverde, sought rest and reimbursement 
in Weber’s romantic opera ‘ Der Freischiitz.’ Now 
it may be argued with justice that ‘ Der Freischiitz ’ 
needs singers of the first class and more than usually 
careful production. The O.U.O.C., however, might 
excuse the rashness of its choice by pointing to the 
previous successful production by a joint town-and- 
gown company under Sir Hugh Allen, in 1911. Weber 


| probably would not have been content to turn a party 


of undergraduates loose in the Wolf’s Glen, for the 
20th-century Oxonian will not cower before a diminished 
seventh and a wind machine; on the contrary, he will be 
moved to all sorts of light-hearted frivolity with electric 
torches and toy cinematographs. And academic 


| Oxford in the stalls was moved by all these stage 


horrors to ripples of happy laughter. Nor had Oxford 
a Lotte Lehmann for ‘ Softly sighing,’ nor a Richard 
Mayr for ‘ Then till I'm beneath the sod.’ But if 
amateurs do not produce these rarely-heard (in England) 
and quite delightful operas, we may wait for them in 
vain—not even the Weber centenary moved Covent 
Garden 

If, then, the performance on the first night was not 
a very finished one, it was a pleasant reminder to those 
who had witnessed or taken part in the earlier pro- 
duction ; it was a revelation to the others of the quality 
of Weber’s genius. It gave a chance to many promising 
singers in the small parts—the Killian of Mr. J. W 
Kentish (Oriel) was a delightful sketch; the Cuno of 
Mr. P. J. Clapham (New College) was a good study in 
a ‘heavy’ part; the hermit of Mr. A. V. Corry 
(Merton) was a little too decrepit to show us the true 
quality of his good bass voice (the hermit need not be 
old, all that is required is hairiness and a weather- 
beaten air). Zamiel needs no voice, but ability to use 
a black cloak impressively—Mr. J. R. M. Senior was a 
nimble demon ; the six bridesmaids, passable soloists, 
were a delightful sextet in their silly little bit of very 
adorable tune. 

The principals were Mr. Sumner Austin (St. John’s) 
as Rodolph, who obligingly became a tenor for the 
week and showed himself nearly, but not quite, as 
much at home as a hero as in the more mundane parts 
of his ordinary baritone life. Mr. Grisewood (Mag- 
dalen) has the voice for the villain, but was not alwaysas 
crisp in his singing (e.g., in the drinking-song already 
mentioned) as he ought to have been. Mrs. Bertha 
Phillips combines experience as a singer and an 
actress, and though she hardly gave us the full flavour 
of Agnes’s music, she bore her half-share of the weight 
of the opera very competently. Miss Susan Turner 
brought charm and whimsical humour to the part of 
Annie, and though her voice is small, she sang prettilv 
and in such a way as to make it tell in the ensembles 
The orchestra on the first night was hesitating and below 
standard, but it picked up during subsequent per- 
formances under Mr. Reginald Jacques’s_ skilful 
guidance. Orchestral playing at Oxford is at the 
moment, and has been for some little while, in a 
somewhat depressed condition, like its rowing, but 
this at least can be said for the orchestra in ‘ Der 
Freischiit7,’ that it relied very little on professional 
help. 

No expense was incurred in the staging, and apart 
from the excitements of the Wolf’s Glen, we had to 
be content with scenery of the Covent Garden realistic 
type. F. H. 
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Music in the Provinces 


BARNSLEY.—The St. Cecilia Society gave ‘A Tale | Concerto, 


of Old Japan’ and the ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony on 
December 6, under Dr. J. Frederic Staton. 


Musical Festival Society at the Parish Church on| 
December 4 under the direction of Mr. Sydney Harper | 


and Mr. Percy Parish. The principal works were 
‘Great is Jehovah,’ ‘The Song of Miriam,’ and the 
‘ Unfinished ’ Symphony. 


BatH.—Among the works recently given at the| 


Pump Room Concerts under Mr. Jan Hurst have been 


Spohr’s twelfth Violin Concerto, played by Mr. Edwin | 
Kierton, Weber’s Clarinet Concerto, played by Mr. | 


Thomas Pearson, Goldmark’s ‘ Rustic Wedding’ 
Symphony, Debussy’s ‘Children’s Corner,’ Holst’s 
‘“Fugal Concerto,” Mouton’s Suite ‘Fables de la 


Fontaine,’ and the ‘ Eroica’’ Symphony. 

BEDFORD.—A miscellaneous programme given by 
the Bedford Orpheus Choir on November 29 included 
Elgar’s ‘ Weary Wind of the West,’ Pearsall’s ‘ Great 
God of Love,’ Parry's ‘ He thrilled me once,’ Geoffrey 
Shaw’s ‘ He who would true valour see’ and Bach's 
* Jesu, Joy of man’s desiring.’ 

BIRMINGHAM.—Three Schubert performances were 
given by the City Orchestra under the direction of 
Dr. Adrian Boult. 


| A programme given by the Hallé Orchestra, under Sir 
Hamilton Harty, on November:23, included Haydn's 
“Sinfonie Concertante,’ Chopin’s second Pianoforte 
played by Orloff, and a selection from 
Berlioz’s ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ 

BRIGHTON.—The Harmonic Society, conducted by 


BARNSTAPLE.—A Schubert Concert was given by the | Mr. Taylor, gave an excellent performance of ‘ Elijah’ 


on November 24. 

BristoL.—The Philharmonic Society opened its 
season on November 17 with Schubert’s Symphony 
in C and Vaughan Williams’s ‘Sea’ Symphony, in 
which the solo parts were taken by Miss Dorothy Silk 
and Mr. Keith Falkner. The Catterall Quartet was 
at the Victoria Rooms on November 25 with a pro- 


gramme of Ravel, Schumann (in F), and Mozart 
(G minor)———On December 4 the Léner Quartet 
concluded its series of chamber concerts with a 


French programme. 


CALVERLEY.—A concert version of ‘Faust’ was 


| given on November 26 by the Choral Society, under 


The Symphony in C was played at | 


the West End Cinema on November 18 and at a lunch- | 


hour concert in the Town Hall three days later, and 
the ‘ Unfinished ’ was played to an audience of children 
on November 24. Other works in the City Orchestra 


Frank Bridge’s ‘ The Sea,’ Smyth’s ‘The Wreckers’ 
Overture, two movements from a Symphony by Oliver 


|‘ Jesus called to Him the Twelve’ 


iMr. E. J. W. 


its new director, Mr. Clifford W. Towlson, with the 
assistance of a string orchestra. 

CAMBRIDGE.—A notice of the 
vera’ will be found on p. 68.— 
Music Society gave a Bach programme, including 
and ‘Ich habe 
genug,’ under the direction of Mr. T. F. Bye, on Sunday, 
December 2.——The Léner Quartet was at the Guildhall 
on December 5, 

CHICHESTER.—Two concerts were given on Decem- 
ber 4 by the Orchestral Society, under the direction of 
Crowe. The afternoon programme 


new ballet ‘ Prima- 
The Leys School 


| included Holst’s ‘St. Paul’s’ Suite, and madrigals sung 


H. Gotch, Elgar’s ’Cello Concerto, played by Mr. Harry | 


Stanier, and a Symphony in D by Philip Emmanuel 
Bach. Holst’s ‘ Dirge for two Veterans’ was 
performed at the Town Hal! on November 15 by the 
Police Orchestra and Choir, under Mr. Richard Wassell, 
who also conducted Verdi’s ‘ Joan of Arc’ Overture. 

——The Schubert Centenary has been observed by 
various chamber music organizations with perform- 
ances of the ‘ Trout’ Quintet, the ‘ Death and the 
Maiden’ Quartet, the Quartet-Satz, and the String 
Quintet. 

BLACKBURN.—A new series of chamber 
under the direction of Mr. E. Romaine 
opened on November 19 with performances of Fauré’s 
Quartet, Op. 15, and Brahms’s Op. 26. 

Biyton.—The chief item in the Choral Society’s 
programme, on November 30, was Bach’s ‘ Christ, our 
Helper.’ 
sung under the direction of Mr. E. T. Letts. 

Bo.ton.—tThe first concert, or ‘ open rehearsal,’ of 





concerts 


| F. Kingdon, on December 11 


O'Malley | 


This and a selection of part-songs were well | 


the Bolton Orchestral Society drew a crowded audience | 


to hear the ‘ Freischiitz ’ Overture, the first movement | 
Frank 


from the ‘New World’ Symphony, and Mr 
Mullings. Mr. Archie Camden conducted. 
BouRNEMOUTH.—At the first concert of the Muni- 
cipal Choir ‘The Music-Makers’ and ‘A Tale of Old 
Japan’ were sung under the direction of Sir Dan 
Godfrey, the choir having been trained by Mr. Hadley 
Watkins.——-Sir Thomas Beecham conducted the 


Orchestra, on December 1, in Delius’s ‘On Hearing the | 


First Cuckoo in Spring’ and ‘A Summer Night on the 
River,’ and in Lord Berners’s ‘ Mock Fugue.’ 
BRADFOoRD.—Dr. 


Tragedy,’ and ‘ King Arthur,’ and the first set of 
Brahms’s ‘ Liebeslieder..———Eric Fogg’s ‘ Hillside’ (a 
setting of Rabindranath Tagore) and Hamilton Harty’s 
‘The Mystic Trumpeter’ were performed by the 
Bradford Old Choral Society, under the direction of 
Mr. Wilfrid Knight, on November 21. 
were Miss Garda Hall and Mr, Harold Williams—— 


Malcolm Sargent conducted the | 
Festival Choral Society on November 16 in Holst’s | 
“Hymns from the Rig Veda,’ Boughton’s ‘ Barkshire | 


programmes have been Borodin’s second Symphony, | by a choir of Bishop Otter College students. 


In the 
evening the Apollo Male-Voice Choir assisted, under 
Mr, W. Lumley.——The concert given by the Chichester 
Musical Society, on December 11, under Dr, Conway, 
was a farewell, for the Society is to be disbanded, after 
about fifty years of existence, for want of male singers. 

CoLcHESTER.—‘ King Olaf’ was given by the 
Colchester and District Musical Society, under Mr. W. 
The choir and orchestra 
numbered a hundred and sixty performers 

Coventry.—The Choral Society, conducted by Mr. 
John C. Potter, gave a performance of ‘ Elijah’ on 
December 5.——At a recital on December 6, Mr 
William Primrose and Dr. Harold 
Franck’s Violin Sonata. 

DaRLAston.—The new abridged version of ‘ Semele ’ 
was given by the Choral Society on November 26. 
|Mr. E. B. Morgan conducted, and the four principals 
were Miss Emily Broughton, Miss Emmie Northall, 
| Mr. Charles F. Jones, and Mr. Joseph Yates 
Drvizes.—The Philharmonic Society, conducted by 
|Mr. F. V. Weaver, performed ‘ The Hymn of Praise,’ 
| Parry’s ‘ There is an old belief,’ Vaughan Williams’s 
|‘ Bushes and Briars,’ and Dyson’s ‘ Evening,’ on 
| November 21. 

ExEgTER.—Mr. T. Armstrong, the new organist of the 
Cathedral, made his first appearance as conductor of 
the Oratorio Society at the Annual Concert on Decem- 
ber 5. The music included ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ with 
Miss Mabel Ritchie, Mr. Edward Leer, and Mr, Frederick 
Taylor as principals, and Elgar’s second ‘ Wand of 
Youth’ Suite. On the following evening this Society 
performed ‘The Song of Hiawatha’ under Mr, Arm- 
strong, with the same soloists——The Exeter String 
| Orchestra, under Mr. A. J. James, played Elgar's 
| Introduction and Allegro at its nineteenth concert. 
——The Chamber Music Club gave a Schubert Concert 
on November 23; on December 12 the programme 
|included Swan Hennessy’s ‘ Rapsodie Celtique,’ for 
violin and pianoforte, and Purcell Warren’s ‘ Air and 
| Variations’ for string quartet. 

Fatmoutu.—After a concert by the Music Club, on 
December 1, the Opera Singers gave a performance of 


Rhodes played 


The soloists | Vaughan Williams’s ‘ The Shepherds of the Delectable 


| Mountains,’ with orchestral accompaniment. 
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FOLKESTONE,—At the Philharmonic Society’s con- 
cert, on November .28, the choir, assisted by the 
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Municipal Orchestra, gave a concert performance of| 


‘ Faust,’ under the direction of Mr. E. E, Fletcher.—— 
Mozart's thirty-fifth Symphony and the ‘ Boutique 
Fantasque ’ 
November 29. 

GLOUCESTER.—The new Chamber Music Society 
brought into being by Mr. H. W. Sumsion has nearly 
five hundred members. On December 7, the Society 
met to hear the Brosa Quartet The newly formed 
Bach Cantata Club, conducted by Mr. Sumsion, gave 
‘ Sleepers, wake ' in the Cathedral, on December 7. 

GrimsBy.—Mr 
Choral Society in its performance of ‘ The Song of 
Hiawatha,’ on November 27. The solo parts were 
taken by Miss Mary Hamiin, Mr. Leonard Gowing, and 
Mr. Howard Fry The Orchestral Society played 
three suites under Dr. J. Williamson, on November 30 

Parry's ‘ Lady Radnor,’ Holst’s ‘ St. Paul’s,’ 
a Suite for String Orchestra by W. H. Reed 

GuILpForD.—McEwen’s‘ Jocund Dance’ was played 
by the string section of the Guildford Symphony 
Orchestra, under Mr. Claud Powell, on November 20. 


Havirax.—tThe fine qualities of the Halifax Choral 
Society were displayed in a performance of ‘ The 
Damnation of Faust,’ under the direction of Dr. A. C 


The solo parts were sung by Miss Bella Baillie, 
Harold Williams, and 


Tysoe 
Mr. Walter Widdop, and Mr 
the Leeds Orchestra assisted 

Han_ey.—tThe Stoke-on-Trent Choral Society gave 

[he Messiah’ at Hanley, on December 6, 
Henry Wood. 

THe HARTLEPOOLS.— At concert given by the 
Hartlepools Symphony Orchestra, on November 28, 
Mr. Sydney Errington played a Khapsody for Viola 
and Orchestra by W. H. Reed. Mr. J. I’. Chalmers 
Park conducted 

HastTinGs.—The recent Festival is described on p. 68 
During week in December, six violinists of the 


a 


a 


orchestra appeared as soloists at the Municipal 
Concerts, under Mr. Cameron 
HereForD.—The Choral Society, under Dr. Percy 


on November 27, with Miss 
Percy Under 


Hull, gave ‘Caractacus’ 
Joan Elwes, Mr. Trefor Jones, and Mr 
wood as principals 


HUDDERSFIELD.—At the concert given by the Holme 


Valley Male-Voice Choir, under Mr. Silverwood, on 
November 24, Strauss’s ‘Die Tageszeiten’ was per 
formed for the first time in England. A _ special 


notice is printed on p. 72, 

Hut! At the City Hotel, on November 17, the Hull 
Male-Voice Choir, conducted by Mr. E. T 
Schubert's ‘ The Song of the Spirits over the Waters ’ 
and Elgar’s ‘ The Herald.’ Tchaikovsky's‘ Pathetic 
Symphony was played under Sir Henry Wood at a 
concert of the Hull Philharmonic Society 

IpswicH.—Beethoven’s fifth Symphony was the 
principal feature of the programme given by the 
Orchestral Society at the Public Hall, on December 5, 
under the direction of Mr. Edgar Wilby 

KIDDERMINSTER.—The programme of 
Society's concert under Mr. J. Irving 
November 28, included ‘ The Black Knight 
‘ Unnnished * Symphony 

Kincs Lynn.—‘ Acis and 


the Choral 
Glover, on 
’ and the 


Galatea 


Suite were played by the orchestra on | 


Percy Wilson conducted the Grimsby | 


and | 





Mr. Percy Frostick Mr. Julius Harrison conducted 
the Leeds Symphony Orchestra, on December 1, in a 
Saint-Saéns Violin Concerto (played by: Miss Isolde 
Menges), Keith Douglas’s ‘ Overture to a Comedy 
and his own ‘ Prelude Music ’ for harp and strings 
The Leeds Bohemian Concerts were revived on 
December 5 with a concert at which Mr. Lauranc 
Turner’s Quartet played Haydn, Beethoven, and 
Dvorak 

LEEK rhe Song of Hiawatha’ was given at the 
Grand Theatre, on December 4, by the Choral Society 
under Mr. D. R. Conway 

LEICESTER.— The Philharmonic Society's programme 
on November 21, consisted of the ‘Choral’ Symphony 
and selections from the third Act of ‘ The Master 
singers.” Dr. H. W. Rhodes was the chorus-master 
and Sir Henry Wood conducted 

Lincotn.—At the concert of the Lincoln Musica! 
Society, on November 29, Dr. G. J. Bennett conducted 
a performance of Handel’s ‘ Alexander’s Feast.’ This 
bright and dramatic work, as sung at Lincoln, more 
than justifies its revival. The soloists were Miss Bella 
Baillie, Mr. Heddle Nash, and Mr. Stuart Robertson 
The programme included a new work ‘ In honour of 


| the City,’ by Dr. George Dyson, for chorus and orchestre 


This was the first performance, and was conducted by 
the composer. It proved a work of great interest, both 


to choir and orchestra, and was extremely well 
}received. The choral singing was of an exceptionally 
|high standard throughout. The orchestra, mainly 


| Hallé, also played under Dr 


under Sir | 


Bennett the Andante and 
Finale from Schubert's C major Symphony ; the othe 
movements of this Symphony were heard in Lincoln 
Cathedral earlier in the year 

LivERPOOL,—At the Philharmonic Society's concert, 
on November 20, Sir Hamilton Harty conducted 
Brahms’s second Symphony, Saint-Saéns’s 
Pianoforte Concerto (played by Mr. Levitzki), and the 
Suite from Strauss’s ‘ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.’ 


second 


|} A Wagner programme was given under Sir Henry 


Wood, on December 4 A concert of special interest 
was given by the International String Quartet at a 
meeting of the B.M.S., on November 15 The works 
played were Bernard van Dieren’s sixth Quartet 
Herbert Howells’s Clarinet Quintet, Prokofiev's Sextet 


known as ‘An Overture on Yiddish Themes,’ and 
| Charles Wood's ‘ Variations on an Irish Theme.’ The 
extra players were Mr. W. R. Clarke (clarinet) and Mr 
John Tobin (pianoforte Schubert's Octet was 


played at the Rodewald concert on November 19 
LUTON rhe Burden of Babylon,’ the new work 


| by Granville Bantock that was produced at the recent 


Sales, sang | 


was given by | 


the Musical Society on December 6, under Mr. Alfred | 


Heath 
local amateurs, 


rhe soprano and bass parts were sung by two 
Miss Olive Foreman and Mr. C. J 
Otterspoor 


LeEps.—The new abridged version of ‘ Semele ' was 
given by the Philharmonic Society, under Dr. Bairstow, 
on November 28. The Leeds Symphony Orchestra 
assisted, and the principals were Miss Elsie Suddaby, 
Miss Lottie Beaumont, Mr. Arthur Jordan 


The | 


Symphony Society gave a concert on November 24 | 


in co-operation with the Leeds Schools of Music and 
Drama League, the chief items being the Handel-Flgar 
Overture and Mozart's Violin Concerto in D, played by 


on November 22, 


Three Choirs Festival, was given its second performance 
by the Luton Choral Society on December 6, unde1 
the composer’s direction 
LytHaM.—Mr. S. H. Broughton conducted the 
Lytham Vocal Society in ‘ Judas Maccabeus’ on 
December 5, the principal parts being taken by Miss 
Marie Trenbath, Mr. Wilfrid Hindle, and Mr. Norris 
Parker 
MAIDsTONE.—The Schubert programme given by the 
Choral Union, on November 27, under the direction of 
Mr. F. Wilson Parish, included ‘God in the Thunder- 
storm ’ and a number of other choral pieces. Songs 
were given by Mr. Cecil Cope, and pianoforte works by 
Mr. Adolph Hallis; and movements from various 
string quartets were also played 
MARLBOROUGH.—The Choral 
Messiah ’ at the Town Hallon December 3, under the 
direction of Mr. Francis J. Hill. The choir and 
orchestra numbered a hundred and twenty performers 
NORWICH Che Song of Hiawatha ’ was performed 
on November 19 at the Municipal concert, under the 
direction of Mr. Maddern Williams, Miss Garda Hall 
Mr. John Turner, and Mr. Howard Fry taking the 
principal parts The programme given by the 
Norwich Chamber Orchestra, under Mr. Cyril Pearce, 
included Purcell’s Incidental Musi 
Married Beau,’ for string orchestra, 
Brandenburg ' Concerto, Holst’s Fuga! 


Society gave ‘ The 


to ‘ The 
Bach's second 
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Concerto, with Mr. E. H. Seely and Mr. W. Milner as 


soloists, Warlock’s Serenade for string orchestra, and| Welsh at a Schubert 


Grainger’s ‘ Mock Morris.’ 

NoTTINGHAM.—On November 21, Mr. Allen Gill 
conducted the Harmonic Society in ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ 

The Song of Destiny,’ and ‘ The Song ot Miriam.’ 

OxFrorD.—A special notice of ‘ Der Freischiitz ’ 
given on p. 72. 
been as follows: ‘The Creation,’ by St. Aldate’s 
Choral Society, under Mr. Crawford McNair; George 
Dyson's new choral work ‘ In Honour of the City,’ 
given by the Harmonic Society, under Mr. Jacques, 


| 
| 


is | 
Other events of importance have | 


with pianoforte accompaniment ; a Schubert concert | 
for school children by the Oxford Orchestral Soceity, | 


under Mr. Guy Warrack; a Sammons-Hambourg- 
Dawson concert; concerts by the McCullagh and 
Léner Quartets ; recitals by Mr. Gordon Woodhouse 


and Mr. Nikolai Nadejin; an afternoon concert on 


December 6, at which the Orchestral Society played 
the ‘New World’ Symphony ; and a Cortot-Thibaud- 
Casals concert on the same evening 


Music in Wales 


ABERYSTWYTH Ihe last College concert of the 
session was devoted to the first four parts 
the ‘Christmas Oratorio’ given by the united forces 
of the Choral and Orchestral Union under Prof. de 


Lloyd, the soloists being the Misses Katie Griffiths, 


Myfanwy Ellis, and Enid Roberts, and Messrs. T. 
Pickering and W. R. Allen. 
CarDIFF.—On November 18, Mr. Hubert Ware’s 


Orchestra gave a Schubert Centenary concert at which 


the chief items were the ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony and | 


the Overture to ‘ Rosamunde.’ The blind pianist Mr 
Alec Templeton played the Impromptu in B flat and 
one or two other small items, and Miss Gwladys Naish 
sang ‘In Springtime’ and ‘Hymn to the Almighty.’ 

On December 2, Miss Florence Austral gave a 
recital of which two of the principal features were 
Briinnhilde’s ‘ Battle Cry’ 


monster.” Mr. John Amadio (flute) played Bach’s 
Sonata No. 4, Debussy’s ‘ Flute of Pan,’ and the 
Finale from Mozart’s Concerto in D On December 


9, the Cardiff Musical Society, assisted by the National 
Orchestra of Wales, gave a performance of the 
‘St. Matthew’ Passion, the principals being the 
Misses Dorothy Bennett and Astra Desmond, and 
Messrs. T. Pickering, Ronald Chivers, and George 
Parker. Mr. Warwick Braithwaite conducted 
The free concerts in the National Museum of 
Wales have covered a wide field, including Overtures 
and Symphonies by Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Dvorak, Saint-Saéns, Glazounov, and Elgar, 
many selections from Wagner and representatives of 
the Russian school——The Thursday Subscription 
concerts by the National Orchestra of Wales in the 
Cardiff City Hall included a Schubert Centenary con- 


cert on November 22, when the great Symphony in | 


—Other concerts have included Gluck’s 
Overture to ‘ Iphigenia in Aulis,’ Bach’s Concerto for 
two pianofortes, Debussy’s incidental music to 
‘ L’Enfant Prodigue,’ and Scriabin’s Symphony No. 3, 


C was given 


and ‘ The Divine Poem,’ while the Saturday Popular | 


concerts have given a large number of light selections 
of a miscellaneous order.———Recitals have been given 
by Chaliapin and Florence Austral. 

Newport.—On November 13, the Newport Choral 


Society, assisted by the National Orchestra of Wales, | 


gave Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast ’ 
and ‘ The Death of Minnehaha,’ conducted by Mr. A. 
E. Sims. The performance is described as a good one, 


but to have been somewhat lacking in romance in| Franci 
The soloists were | but the subtleties of the réle escaped him 


some of the linked-up choruses. 


ol 


and ‘Ocean, thou mighty | 


with | 


NEw Sitou.—‘ The Song of Miriam’ was sung in 
Centenary concert given on 
December 4, under Mr. H. Treharne Thomas. 

SwANSEA.—The ‘ Unfinished ’ Symphony was played 
by the Swansea and District Symphony Orchestra 
Society, under Mr. Horace Samuel, on November 17, 
and a group of Schubert’s songs was sung by Mr. Roy 
Henderson.——Schubert’s Mass in A was given by 
the Catholic Choral Society under Mr. Ceredig Williams, 
on December 2. 


Musical Wotes from Hbroad 


ITALY 

Since our last notes were written the season of the 
Ufficio Concerti has been successfully inaugurated, and 
to the time of sending copy to press, the most 
interesting evenings have been those of the pianists 
Jaron Anatole Vietinghoff Scheel and Mischa Levitzky 
and the violinist Albert Spalding. The Baron gave an 
all-Russian programme which proved very interesting 
indeed, the only jarring note being a set of variations by 
Glazounov. Some of the treatments were inspired and 
musicianly, but others descended to mere vulgarity 

Of the concerts of the Ente Orchestrale of La Scala 
first mention must be made of the programme dedicated 
to Schubert. Among a lot of lesser-known music was 
given the ‘ Unfinished.’ Toscanini conducted, and 
added to the general admiration of his versatility rhe 
Belgian Désiré Defauw was a ‘ guest-conductor,’ and 
pleased the most fastidious ear with his reading of 
Franck 

One of the most meritorious revivals, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say introductions to Milan, 
| was that of ‘ La Finta Giardiniera,’ the eighteen-year- 
old Mozart’s charming little opera. I believe it 
was given here some time after it was written in 1775, 
but have no certain knowledge on this point. It was 
produced at the Da Verme and, one is happy to add, 
succeeded in drawing some of the best houses of the 
The production was not, unfortunately, of a 


season. 
standard compatible with the music, and though stage 
settings and the action were of a high order, it 
was apparent that the company had not rehearsed 


sufficiently. There is a strong unity of theme through- 
out the work which supersedes its contemporaries 
of the third Neapolitan period. From the Mozart of 
‘ Bastien,’ through ‘ La kinta Giardiniera,’ one arrives 
at ‘Die Entfiihrung,’ and the forest scene clearly 
foreshadows ‘ Figaro rhis opera closed the autumn 
season at the Dal Verme 

We are at present enjoying the operas at La Scala 
There no need to comment at length, as 
last year special mention was made of the opera 
and this year’s interpreters have been the same, but 
for a new Desdemona, Rosetta Pampanini, who sang 
very beautifully, but has not yet the dignity and 
stvle necessary to sustain this part in perfection. I am 
told by Madame Teresa Arkel, who was one of the 
greatest dramatic sopranos of last century (she appeared 
for the last time in public at La Scala in 1899) and who 
| was a close friend of Verdi's, that the ‘Ave Maria’ 
of the third Act was never intended to be sung. The 
idea was partly to declaim, partly to murmur, and 
partly to intone the lines, here and there raising the 
tone on a couple of words exactly in the manner that 
one might expect to hear in church 

Another Verdi opera followed, ‘ La Forza del Destino,’ 
and was a great success. Both Bianca Scacciati and 
the tenor Merli sang beautifully. There was always 
a feeling of security, and pertect command of colour 
and phrasing. Rather less effective was the baritone 
He has an immense voice and a fine personality, 


Had he 


1s 


Miss Miriam Licette, Mr. Hubert Eisdell, and Mr.|and Stabile changed rdles, the improvement would 


Harold Williams. Before the choral work Mr. Warwick 
Braithwaite conducted a performance of the same 
composer's Ballade in A minor. 


have been striking. For both of these operas 
| Toscanini conducted, and brought out all the inherent 


| beauties of the scores. 
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The Wolf-Ferrari opera of last year, ‘ Sly.’ was again 
greeted with cordiality. In the réle of Sly, 
was well suited, his fine acting and perfect vocalisation 
winning him an ovation. ‘Sly’ will undoubtedly 
become very popular. It was well received at its 
German premiére a few weeks ago. 

The first of the novelties was given on November 22 
in the shape of Michetti’s ‘La Maddelena.’ The 
<omposer was his own librettist, and to my mind he 
was equally a failure in both réles. The story revolves 


about John the Baptist and Mary Magdalen—a 
subject that could have provided a good libretto 
and dramatic action. But all the old ‘gags’ are 


emploved—the opening banquet and accompanying 


scene of orgy, the ‘voice that is heard,’ &c.— 
to the complete destruction of the interest that 
may possibly have been felt in the libretto. This 
opera in another dress was first produced some 


years ago at Rome, where it shared the same fate as 
on this occasion. It was then called ‘ Maria Magda- 
lena,’ but the altered libretto and setting have not made 
a new opera of it [he singers, Lina Bruna Rasa, 
Melandre, and Borgioli, did their best to put something 
into the music that was not there, but despite their 
valiant and praiseworthy work, the production was a 
failure 

[he Pizzetti music-drama ‘ Fra Gherardo,’ which 
was so well received last year, again had an undoubted 
success. The interpreters were the same as before, 
and all showed that greater intimacy that comes to 
good artists with the passing of time. Toscanini 
conducted, and made the most of the magnificent 
score. In the title-réle Trantoul is well placed; the 
dark middle of his voice is suited to the long recitatives 
that lie more in the baritone tessitura than in the 
tenor; and in the part of Mariana, Cristoforeani sang 
with conviction. ‘ La Tosca’ was given on December 6 
under Santini, with an exceptionally good caste. 
Scacciati’s ‘ Vissi d’arte ’ was one of the best I remem- 
ber, and her acting equally good. Cavaradossi as done 
by Pertile needs little eulogy. That polished singer 
and finished actor could only with difficulty be 
excelled to-day 

With the end of 1928 Toscanini compieted his thirtieth 
year as conductor of our greatest theatre. On the 
occasion of 1898, he conducted ‘ The Mastersingers,’ 
and naturally the same opera will be given to 
celebrate the anniversary. We are also promised an 
entirely new edition of ‘ Parsifal.. New scenery has 
already been prepared, and should surpass every other 
set in existence. The roster of the theatre announces 
several absolute novelties for Milan, the world-premidres 
of some other operas, and the first performances at 
La Scala of four old operas CHARLES pv’IF. 


VIENNA 


THE STAATSOPER 


The figurehead of the present season is Wilhelm 
Furtwangler. The advent of the new Doctor Aonorts 
au gave a new stimulus to the _ orchestral 
activity of the city, and—what is more surprising—to 
the operatic as well. His long-negotiated engagement 
for the Staatsoper was greeted with mingled feelings. 
There was no doubt of his powers, but considerable 
doubt as to how long and how thoroughly he would 
exercise them rhe Staatsoper needed a strong hand, | 
a new mind—a musician willing to devote his entire | 
time and energy to the house and its artists. Furt- | 
wangler had been a nomad. Was he the proper man | 
for a stationary job ? 

Time seemed to have given the answer, at least for | 
the present. Furtwangler did not come to conduct a| 
performance or two between express trains. He stayed 
and laboured for weeks, and his first Vienna} 
production, a revival of ‘ Rheingold,’ surpassed 
all hopes. His impetus, his fanatic passion for work, 


f 





Pertile 


| seemed to have brought a new life into the peaceful 
| precincts of our Staatsoper. All the artists and all 
| the staff had been kindled by the fire of his personality 
| —most of all Dr. Lothar Wallerstein, the stage director 
jand Alfred Roller, the scenic designer, who brought 
| scenic innovations so bold as to give joy to the 
| modernist, yet so unobtrusively applied and so perfectly 
| carried out as not to offend the perfect Bayreuthite 
Richard Wagner’s dream of the ‘ immaterialised ’ 
theatre was fulfilled, with the resources and spirit of 
the 20th century yet with the catholicity of the strictest 
| Wagnerian creed. The Rhine-Maidens’ music was sung 
| by singers off-stage, their parts being acted by young 
| dancers; unhampered by attention to vocal require- 
ments, they revel in a frolicsome play both joyful and 
suggestive. The poses and lighting effects are devised 
with as much regard for picturesqueness as for symbolic 
meaning. Erda appears as a huge vision inseparably 
connected with the rotating globe. The realm of the 
Nibelungs, as seen by Dr. Wallerstein, emphasises the 
social element according to Wagner’s intentions: a huge 
structure not unlike a modern coal-mine, with threaten- 
ing red light hinting at silent revolt. On the whole, 
Wallerstein held the praiseworthy middle between the 
naturalism that Wagner had to rely upon and a modern 
expressionism and abstraction skilfully and dis- 
criminately applied. 

The great moving power of the evening, however, 
was Furtwiangler. He governed his orchestra as well 
as the stage by his supreme will. Marvellous the 
dynamics of his reading, which shunned explosions and 
reserved its strength for the great climaxes; wonderful 
his conducting of the Interludes, which seemed at once 
a logical continuation of the preceding scene and a 
connection to the following one; beyond all praise 
his faithfulness to the Wagnerian score, which yet 
sounded fresh and novel in every note. Furtwangler 
received ovations such as Vienna does not even bestow 
on Richard Strauss. There seemed no doubt as to the 
general sentiment, that he was the man to fulfil 
what Richard Strauss had failed to give us: a new 
golden age of the Vienna Staatsoper. Unfortunately, 
according to latest reports, these hopes will not 
materialise Negotiations with Furtwangler, which 
seemed so promising, have failed at the last moment, 
and it is now decided that the greater part of his time 
will in future be devoted to Berlin, with occasional 
guest appearances at the Vienna Opera filling merely 
the spare time of the great conductor Director 
Schalk, who answered the negotiations with Furtwangler 
by a formal renunciation of his post, is likely to be 
reinstated in greater power and for a longer period 
than his present contract calls for. 


THE ORCHESTRAS 


Furtwangler had this season taken the reins of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra as well, and with firm hands. 
Here, too, he stepped into the place which some had 
wished to see reserved for Strauss With the Staats- 
oper and Philharmonic united in his hands, and with 
his present function with the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde in addition, Furtwangler would have been the 
uncrowned king of Vienna’s musical life. The first 
Philharmonic concert of the season was in the nature 
of things a bow to the genius of Schubert: the 
‘ Unfinished’ and the big C major Symphony, both 
played with a grandeur of conception and purity of 
style such as only a great conductor and a great 
orchestra can give. 

Robert Heger shared the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde concerts with Furtwangler, and as his portion 
of the season's work has so far given Walter Braunfels’s 


| great Mass, and, as a belated novelty, ‘ Seven Orchestral 


Songs ’ by Alban Berg. Written in 1907, these beautiful 
lyric specimens reveal the somewhat surprising fact 
that even Alban Berg once trod in the footsteps of a 
Richard Strauss; the scoring, of quite recent date, 
rightly follows the rather conservative idiom of those 
early songs. 
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eaceful The Konzertverein concerts are again under music-lovers eager for less-known operas. This year 
and all baton of Leopold Reichweim, who divides his tim | troupe brought a novelty with ‘ Sarka,’ a romantic 
onality between Vienna and his activities as general musical | opera by Fibich. Like most Czech operas, it is built 
irector director at Bochum. | on a plot drawn from national history, and is melodious 
srought The Tonkiinstler, whose clientéle has been steadily|!and singable. Fibich is one of the three or four 
to the on the decline since the departure of Furtwangler, composers whom the Czech race love dearly. Janacek, 
erfectly resorts this season to a guest-conductor system in the | their great modern master, is still caviare to the popu- 
-uthite hope of creating new interest among its subscribers. | lace, but the rich melodies of Smetana and Dvorak are 
alised [he conductors are not always wisely chosen ; interest-| a treasure that their countrymen are proud of. Fibich 
pirit of ing German conductors whom Vienna is anxious to| does not measure up to his two famous compatriots 
trictest hear—Klemperer and Kleiber, for instance, or Bruno} He draws less on Czech folk-music and rather more on 
aS sung Walter—are missing from the list, and several} Wagnerian ideas and principles. The performance of 
R norma. g mediocrities take their place. ‘ Sarka ’ was excellent, in fact more than that in view 

1ire- > 25 ans . . . 
ul and ‘ . — rege ety arapionel . - sah gg scigge nae ns Sor ae oe Vienna : 
levised The Volksoper, which fell by the wayside definitely | alexis Granowsky’s Yiddish Academic State Theatre 
mbolic a few months ago, remains closed for the present. | The writer, and Vienna in general, did not quite share 
arably Fantastic projects are being considered, among them | the enthusiasm which Berlin, bent on innovations and 
of the one sponsored by a gentleman who failed before as| sensations at any cost, bestowed upon this troupe 
ses the director of the Volksoper and who promises again, and | The « primitive ’ stage settings, once the spice and fun 
a huge no less vaguely, the financial support of his far-famed | o¢ visiting Russian troups, has long been recognised 
reaten- British syndicate." Notwithstanding such promises, | 45 a virtue born of lack of funds: we have seen too 
whole, the future of the Volksoper is dark, which is deplorable, | much of such ‘ parody on stage realism,’ and of the 
en the since this smaller house would seem destined to an | welj-nigh proverbial versatility of contemporary 
1odern important role as a branch theatre of the Staatsoper, | Russian ac tor-singer-dancer-acrobats, to be further 
1 dis- or as an ‘ experimental ’ supplement thereof. It is all! taken in by that sort of thing. Russian companies will 
the more so in view of director Schalk’s well-known | henceforth interest us more by giving plays as they 
wever, aversion to novelties. : ; are written, without undue stress laid on non-existing 
is well For the current season, the leader of our State! scenery and humorous gymnastic tricks resulting from 
is the Opera has ventured upon no definite promises regarding | their absence. , “ae : 
ns and new works. Rabaud’s ‘ Marouf’ is announced, as a Paul BECHERT 
derful visible and audible vote of thanks directed to the 
t once French official promoters of the Vienna Opera’s recent TORONTO 
and a Paris season, and Ravel’s ‘ L’enfant et les sortiléges ’ These are prosperous times in Canada, especially at 
praise is casually mentioned also in this connection. We} Toronto. Money is everywhere, and is being spent 
h yet also hear of a new ballet by Julius Bittner, ‘ Der| freely—witness nearly a dozen skyscrapers shooting 
angler Taugenichts von Wien,’ with a widely praised scenario | up almost overnight We are happy to record, also, 
estow by Grete Wiesenthal, the famous Viennese dancer, and | that much of this money is finding its way into musical 
to the built on a Viennese dance. The staging is to be done| circles: yet, unfortunately for the actual music and 
fulfil by Sascha Leontjeff, the young Russian whose appoint- | musician of Canada, it is the visiting artist from across 
1 new ment as ballet-master of the Staatsoper was rather | the border who is the final beneficiary. However, the 
ately, abruptly announced after Harald Kreutzberg had | activity is good. Concert managements are rushing 
Fas pe “ job. a +." a of rena guos neg — public headlong, eager. —— and 
yhich emotional force, but of less technical equipment or| much of their own profit to the winds here are 
ment, experience as a choregrapher. Besides Leontjeff, | five impresarios ant mamannntie hard at work this 
; time Marie Gutheil-Schoder, the once-famous Strauss singer, | season—-Mr. Norman Withrow, Mr. E. I. Suckling, the 
sional has been added to the staff of ‘ régisseurs,’ replacing | Philharmonic Concerts (Miss A. Steels), the Canadian 
1erely Waldemar Runge, who has left the Staatsoper. The} Concert Bureau (Mr. Bernard Preston), and the Richard 
rector long-deferred revival of Gluck’s ‘ Iphigenia in Aulis’| Wix Concert Management. Add to these the activities 
— is to be her first production. of the Toronto Mendelssohn Choir, the Symphony 
to be ‘. . + tien Orchestra, the Hart House String Quartet, and the 
eriod Pheer Se aargs padlbes: saxon CrmnErta | Women’s Musical Club, and you will not be surprised 
a a ee ee hear that in our six to seven months’ season we 
2nt is what many be rather pathetically alluded to . - onlin . re er seve 
- the * Passing “a Vienness Operetta.” fo fae Rimemend ee 
Marischka’s Theater an der Wien, tradition-laden| We began early in the month with the final week 
f the since the days of Johann Strauss, has ceased to exist | (there were three in all) of the D’Oyly Carte Company's 
ands. as a comic-opera house, and Max Reinhardt is now | Gijpert and Sullivan presentations. Every performance 
> had conducting it as a branch theatre of his Theater in| was packed. There followed in rapid succession 
aats- der Josefstadt. The Johann Strauss Theater CON-| Sophie Breslau, perhaps the greatest American lyric 
with tinues its pseudo-operetta life as the home of Franz) contralto; the Salzedo Harp Ensemble (their first 
usik- Lehar’s increasingly ‘grand’ operatic works, and the! appearance); Vladimir Horowitz, a new Russian 
n the Carl Theater, another historical operetta house, has | pianist of great power and charm ; the ever-delightful 
first been turned into a dramatic theatre. | English Singers; Alberto Salvi, harpist; Josef 
ature __ Perhaps all this means the end of Viennese operetta ; | Hoffman ; Mischa Elman; Marie Thomson, who gave 
the if so, no one will complain, save composers like Emerich| 4 most fascinating recital of Hebridean songs; the 
both Perr on te cen aes 4 — indeed | Toronto Symphony Orchestra in two concerts, with 
‘y of areatens tO go court). Viennese operetta of the! phyllis Kraeuter, ‘cellist, and Margaret Hamilton, 
great traditional type has long since yielded its supremacy | pianist ; the Hart House String Quartet, who gave 
to the revue, and the revue, in turn, is visibly dying] fine performances of Franck’s D major Quartet and 
usik- for want of new ideas. What the future of European| Schubert's A major Quintet; the Five-Pianoforte 
rtion operettas will be is difficult to foretell. Perhaps, indeed | Ensemble (Norah Drewett, Reginald Stewart, Signor 
fels’s probably, American revue-operetta of the Gershwin, | Guerrere, Viggo Kihl, and Ernest Seitz), a clever 
stral Kern, or Youmans type—with or without jazz. | creation of Dr. Ernest Macmillan’s, who conducts five- 
tiful SLAV INVASION | pianoforte arrangements of the better-known works of 
fact The operatic season began, as customary in recent Chopin, Liszt, Schubert, Mendelssohn, and Bach ; 
of a years, with a Slav invasion. Czecho-Slovakia, bent on | Hans Kindler the famous cellist of the I hiladelphia 
late, ‘ peaceful penetration,’ again sent us a company from Symphony: and an unusually interesting Schubert 
hose the Olmiitz Municipal Opera, for the joy and edification | Centenary ( oncert at the Conservatory, presenting the 
of their Viennese co-nationals as well as of the serious | Octet and the B flat Trio. H. C. F. 
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PARIS 

Stravinsky Festivals are not rare nowadays Those 
organized by the Orchestre Symphonique de Paris on 
November 16 and 17 had a special interest; they 
aimed at giving a view of Stravinsky over a period of 
nearly twenty-five years. The programmes, apart 
from the works that have been responsible for 
Stravinsky's fame, contained the Symphony in E flat, 
Op. 1, a yet unpublished Study for orc hestra, a concert- 
arrangement of ‘ Apollon-Musagéte,’ and two short 
Suites for reduced orchestra. The concerts took place 
under the direction of the composer, with an orchestra 
fully responsive to his appeal 

[he impression gathered might have been more 
satisfactory The Symphony in E flat, known 
Stravinsky's first important work, is of an honestly 
structure, though of brilliant scoring 
The leading melodic ideas betray as yet no striking 
originality, reflecting, as they do, the music of great 
masters prevalent at the time. Rimsky-Korsakov, 
[chaikovsky, and Wagner seem to have generously 
contributed to the Symphony Exception should be 
made in favour of the second movement, a Scherzo, in 
which one detects the future author of ‘ Petroushka.’ 
[wenty-five years after the Symphony in E flat, 
Stravinsky composed the ballet A pollon-Musagéte,’ 
now specially arranged for concert performance. These 
works betrayed an unexpected kinship. After having 
knocked at the door of the as yet undiscovered modal 


as 


conventional 


world, after having made a vigorous thrust into the 
domain of polytonality, Stravinsky falls back upon 


our old major system, lending at the same time perhaps 
too receptive an ear to the melodic and harmonk 
formule as practised by Bach, Handel, Gluck, and even 
by the romantic Berlioz 

Madame Ida Rubinstein produced a series of Ballets 
it the Grand Opéra Some had been specially com- 
posed for her, while others were arranged from musical 
data of the past. Among the original works the most 
noteworthy was Ravel's Bolero,’ 
on a single theme steadily worked out in a slow crescendo 
to a stormy climax (of great effect on the public). 
Stravinsky contributed the ‘ Baiser de la Fée,’ charming 
music written in a punctilious style attesting to his 
frankly avowed admiration for Tchaikovsky. Honegger 
had arranged and scored music from Bach, and Milhaud 
had drawn upon Schubert and Liszt for his ‘ La Bien- 
Aimée,’ while Mr. H. Sauguet figures on the programme 


with music for the haliet David.’ 

Madame Rubinstein animated the ballets with her 
great talent as dancer and dramatic actress, and 
moreover gave them a sumptuous staging M. W 


Straram conducted the orchestra very efficiently 
Madame Beriza, in her new of ballets and 
musical comedies, had the piquant idea of producing 
two little-known burlesque scores by Bach, namely, 
the ‘ Coffee Cantata’ and ‘ We have a new Governor.’ 
Another successful item presented by Madame Beriza 
is ‘ Angélique,’ a musical comedy for which J. Ibert 
composed a very witty and good-humoured score 


season 


rhe Russian Opera of Paris, about whose endeavours 
{ spoke in some of my notes last year, have finally 
found a permanent home at the Gaité-Lyrique. The 
first piece performed under the direction of M 
Slaviansky d’Agreneff is Tchaikovsky’s ‘La Dame de 
Pique,’ which we are asked to look upon as the com- 
poser’s masterpiece. Stravinsky and numerous other 
eminent Russians have never dissimulated their 
admiration for the composer of the ‘ Pathetic’ Sym- 
phony, proclaiming him as the real Russian musician 
This is a point of national sensibility which interests 
exclusively the Russians From the objectively 
musical point of view, as adopted by non-Russians, 
the score of ‘La Dame de Pique’ teems with futile 
formule void of any musical substance, while its grossly 
romantic declamation aims at theatrical effects of 
doubtful quality. There are surely other lyrical works 
of Russian masters more worthy of the attention of 
the Russian Opera of Paris. Petro J]. PETRIDIS 


a ballet composed | 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSK 

The last few weeks of the term were, as usual, fully 
occupied with concerts, recitals, and opera performances 
There were three orchestral concerts under the direction 
of Dr. Adrian Boult, Dr. Malcolm Sargent, and Mr 
W. H. Reed. At the concert of the First Orchestra 
conducted by Dr. Adrian Boult, the Schubert Cen 
tenary was celebrated by performances of the composer's 
‘Tantum Ergo’ for voices and orchestra, and the 
C major Symphony At the other two concerts 
opportunities were given as usual to young conductors 
of the College to make a public appearance in charge 
of a full orchestra, no less than eighteen students, of 
whom four were young women enjoying this privilege 
[he operatic performances showed the fruits of study 
in current repertory, scenes from Verdi's ‘ Aida’ and 
Saint-Saéns’s ‘Samson and Delilah’ being presented 
with varied casts, accompanied by a full orchestra 
under the direction of Mr. H. Griinebaum. The last 
Patrons’ Fund Orchestral Rehearsal of the term was 
devoted to the works of composers, of whom two 
were women. The programme included two movements 
of a Symphony by Cuthbert Osmond, some Variations 
by Mary Chater, and a Concerto for pianoforte and 
orchestra by Elizabeth Maconchy. One rather unusual 
and exciting concert deserves mention, that of the 
junior exhibitioners of the College, very youthful 
students who work under the guidance of the students 
engaged in the Teachers’ Training Course. A _ pro- 
gramme of some two dozen items looked formidable 
on paper, but as many of the performers ran to and 
from the platform and took but two minutes over 
their solos, the whole concert took little more than an 
hour and a quarter 

The College terminal 
next month 


awards are held over until 


Obituary 


We regret to record the following deaths 

CHARLES Epwarp Fry, at Hampstead, on December 
11, in his eighty-third year As a reciter he was 
specially identified with works in which music played 
an important part. This was probably due to the fact 
of his first appearance having been in Mendelssohn’s 
‘ Athalie,’ wherein he took the part of reciter at nearly 
two hundred performances. He also appeared in 
Mendelssohn's ‘ Antigone and C&dipus’ at the Crystal 
Palace (under Manns) and elsewhere Che recitation 
part in Mackenzie's ‘ The Dream of Jubal’ was created 
by him in 1889 at the composer's request, and he 
appeared in almost every subsequent performance of 
the work, five of these being in Canada during Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie's tour of that country. Mr. Fry 


| commissioned various musical settings of recitations, 


notably that of Longfellow’s ‘ King Robert of Sicily 

the composer being John E. West. Some of these 
specially-written settings were given by him, with 
orchestra, at Queen’s Hall Promenade concerts and 
elsewhere. Asa Shakespearean writer he was eminent, 
and here again he made considerable use of musi 
written specially. This side of his work developed 
into costume performances at various London theatres, 
in which he was assisted by a complete company, with 
draped stage instead of scenery. Twenty-eight of the 
plays were produced in this way. From 1900 to 1915 
he was connected with Oxford House, Bethnal Green, 
where he gave a hundred and twenty-seven perform 
ances of twenty-one Shakespearean plays. Asa teacher 
he was very successful ; among his pupils were Lilian 
Braithwaite, Olive Kennett, Jane Bacon, Bertram 
Wallis, and Lewis Casson. Much of his teaching and 
examining were done at the London Academy of Music, 
where he was giving lessons within a few days of his 
death. For many years in the earlier part of his life 
he was sub-editor of the Musical Times, besides doing 
other responsible work for the house of Novello 
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CHARLES WILLIAM PEARCE, at Bournemouth, on 
December 2, four days before his seventy-second 
birthday. He was a native of Salisbury, where he 
studied under C. J. Read and T. E. Aylward. Proceed- 
ing to London, he was articled to Dr. G. C. Verrinder, 
and had as teachers also W. S. Hovte and E. J 
Hopkins. His first appointment was to St. Martin’s, 
Salisbury, when he was only fourteen years old 
Subsequent posts were at St. Luke’s, Old Street, and 
St. Clement’s, Eastcheap. He graduated Mus. Doc. 
at Cambridge in 1884. For many years he was on the 
teaching staff of Trinity College of Music, and also 
director of studies at that institution. He examined 
much for the Royal College of Organists, Trinity 
College, and various Universities. He was Dean of 
the Faculty of Music at London University for four 
vears. For twenty-four years he was joint editor with 
Dr. Charles Vincent and Dr. E. J. Hopkins of the 
Organist and Choirmaster As author he was best 
known for some admirable text-books on many subjects, 
from singing and pianoforte-playing to the accompani- 
ment of plainsong and the singing of the officiant’s 
part in liturgical music. Perhaps his best books were 
on counterpoint: ‘Students’ Counterpoint,’ ‘ Com- 
posers’ Counterpoint,’ and ‘ Modern Academic Counter- 
point.’ As composer he wrote some excellent church 
and organ music, wherein his ability to handle abstruse 
polyphony without being pedantic or dry was well 
exemplified. ‘The Royal College of Organists owed 
much to his long service as member of the Council and 
honorary treasurer. He contributed copiously to 
musical journals, and was a frequent and welcome 
writer in the columns of the Musical Times 

HENRY Davan WETTON, in London, on November 2 
He studied under Sir Frederick Bridge, and took up 
his first appointment—All Saints’, Stoke Newington 
in 1887. During his seven years’ service at this post 
he became assistant to Bridge at Westminster Abbey, 
where he remained until 1896, holding office meanwhile 
at several London churches. In 1890 he went to Wells 
Cathedral as sub-organist. His chief work, however, 
came two years later, on his appointment as organist 
and director of the music at the Foundling Hospital 
Here he held office until the Hospital was moved from 
London to the country a few years ago. During his 
long spell at the Foundling—thirty-four years—he 
brought the training of the children to a high standard ; 
indeed, their singing, especially at the Christmas 
carol services, attained national repute. Among the 
many posts held at different periods by Dr. Wetton 
were those of professor of organ and other subjects 
at the Guildhall School of Music, organist at Alexandra 
Palace, conductor of the People’s Palace choir, and of 
the London University Musical Society. He composed 
a good deal of Church music. At the time of his death 
he was organist and choirmaster at Christ Church, 
Lancaster Gate, where he was appointed shortly after 
leaving the Foundling Hospital. He was an esteemed 
member of the Royal College of Organists’ Council, 
and also an examiner there. 

FRANK HeEpGEs BUTLER, in London, on November 
27, aged seventy-two. Though best known to the 
world at large as founder of the Royal Aero Club, a 
pioneer in motoring and ballooning, a traveller, and 
wine expert, he was also a_ skilled amateur 
musician. He played among the first violins in the 
Handel Festival as long ago as 1874, and was also an 
active member of the Royal Amateur Orchestral 
Society, the Royal Albert Hal] Choral Society, and the 
Wandering Minstrels. The Lyric Club Orchestra was 
founded by him, and he was also founder and chairman 
of the Imperial Institute Orchestral Society 

HENRY VINCENT HiGoGins, a well-known London 
solicitor and ex-chairman of the Covent Garden Opera 
Syndicate. In this capacity he followed Sir Augustus 
Harris, and held office for a quarter of a century, 
retiring only a few years ago. 

HERBERT SULLIVAN, nephew and heir of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, in London, on November 26. He was part- 
author of a recent life of his uncle. 


| of Music at Marlborough College 


NOEL Ponsonsy, at Oxford, suddenly, on December 
10, aged thirty-seven. He was the eldest son of 
Chancellor Ponsonby, rector of St. Mary-le-Bow. His 
musical career began at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor 
From Repton he went to Trinity College, Oxford 
where he graduated M.A. and Mus. Bac. In 1912 he 
was appointed organist of the Roval Naval College, 
Dartmouth, going thence two years later to be Director 
His appointment to 
Ely Cathedral followed in 1919, and in 1926 he suc- 
ceeded Dr. Henry Ley at Christ Church Cathedral, 
Oxford. His reputation, especially as a choir-trainer, 
stood very high. His personal charm was great 
though fully realised only by those who got past his 
natural shyness of demeanour. The sudden and early 
death of one endowed with such high ideals and with 
ability to give them practical shape, is a severe loss 
to Church music 

ACHILLE SIMONETTI, in London, on November 19 
aged sixty-eight. Born at Turin, on June 12, 1859, he 
became a pupil there of Francesco Bianchi, studying 
later with Gamba at Milan, and (for composition) 
under Pedrotti, late principal of Rossini’s Conservatorio 
at Pesaro. After further instruction in violin-playing 
from Sivori, he toured France. In 1881 he went to 
Paris for further study, becoming a pupil of Dancla 
for violin and Massenet for counterpoint. His next 
stay was at Nice, where he established a quartet with 
d’Ambrosio. In 1887 he came to England to tour 
with the Marie Rose Company and to play with the 
pianist Benno Schénberger. Ultimately he settled in 
London, where he became well known as soloist, and 
member of the London Trio, which he founded with 
Amina Goodwin and W. E. Whitehouse. In 1912 he 
was appointed violin professor at the Royal Irish 
Academy of Music. With Esposito and Twelvetrees 
he took part in many trio-recitals at Dublin, also leading 
the Dublin Orchestral Society. He resigned his 
professorship in 1919. As composer he was best known 
for some attractive solos for violin, but he also wrote 
two string quartets and a couple of sonatas for violin 
and pianoforte 

OscaR GEORGE THEODORE SONNECK, on October 30 
in New York. He was born at New Jersey City on 
October 6, 1873, and was taken as a child to Germany, 
where he received most of his education, musical and 
general. His music teachers were Sundberger, Sachs 
(composition), Kwast (pianoforte), and Knorr (instru- 
mentation). He also studied the viola. About 1900 
he returned to America and became energetic as 
musicologist, writing a series of books on various 
aspects of American musical history. His most 
recent works were three volumes on Beethoven, written 
for the Centenary. He also composed a good deal 
and published two volumes of poetry. As one of the 
organizers of the Becthoven Association he did much 
to make possible the publication a few years ago of 
the Krehbie! edition of Thayer’s ‘ Life of Beethoven 
Under his editorship the Musical Quarterly attained a 
world-wide reputation among musical journals. For 
fifteen years he was librarian of the Music Section of 
the Library of Congress, where he did much valuabk 
work. On resigning this office he became vice-chairman 
of the publishing house of Schirmer Ihe death of 
this indefatigable and unselfish worker leaves a big 
gap in American musical life 

Harry Dancey, on December 10, at Putney, aged 
sixty-six. He was organist at All Saints’, Putney 
and was a Mus. Bac. and I.R.C.O. 


In response to the invitation of the Cologne branch 
of the International Society for Contemporary Music, 
a party of singers will visit Holland and Germany early 
in the New Year to give performances of British folk- 
music. Mr. Frank Howes will act as escort and 
accompanist. Among the party will be Mr. Tom 
Clough, the Northumbrian small-pipes player who was 


| so successful recently in London. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH 


Published by NOVELLO & CO., Limitep 


| RAHMS, JOHANNES.—‘* Wherefore now hath 
life.” Motet for s.s.aA.T.R.B. (English version by 
Lucia Young.) (No. 1159, Novello’s 8vo Anthems.) 6d. 


*“OLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. — Four Characteristic 
# Waltzes. (For Cinema Orchestras. ) 
No. 1. Valse Bohémienne | Published separately only. 
| Fu Orchestra (including 2 
Pianocopies.) 7s. 6d. per set. 
Small Orchestra (including 2 
Piano per 
Extra Orchestral parts. 6d. ea. 
BOOK.—(A collection of well 
Words only, 14d. each, or 7s. 6d. 


2. Valse Rustique 
| \ alse de 
” 4. Valse 
ESCANT CAROL 
known Carols. ) 
per 100). 
bay , THOMAS FP. (arranged by).—‘*‘ Farewell, | 
Manchester.” Old English Song, arranged for 
Male Voices (T.T.B.B. ). (No, 608, The ¢ rpheus. ) 3d. 
“ATTY, NICHOLAS, — ‘‘A-Maying.” Song for 
J Soprano. is. 
*IBBS, C. R. J.—The Wessex Alternative Tune 


la Reine 


copies, ) 3 set. 





Mauresque 


J took. 2s. 6d. 
ARRISON, H.—*‘ Lux Alma,” No. 1. (Great God 
Thy light eternally doth shine.) Hymn. 6d. 
ARWOOD, BASIL.—*‘ Fight the good fight.” 


(Hymn.) 2d. 
AVERGAL, CECILIA.—‘* Christ our Light.” <A 
Christmas Carol. 1d. 

*CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 439, 
S following music in both notations. 
Drum.” (Two-part Song.) Traditional Italian Peasant | 
Air, adapted and arranged by Alfred Moffat. 2d. 
“ | *HOMPSON, ROY.—** The God of Love my Shepherd | 

is.” Vesper Anthem. (No. 1031, Zhe Musical 


contains the | 
** Fiddle and | 


Times.) 3d. 
‘ INIC SOL-FA PUBLICATIONS: | 
PEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Credo from Massin D. 1s. | 


| great beauty extolling the river. 


| depict.” 


DURING THE LAST MONTH—continued 
PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK 


| AILEY, FE. M.—‘* Adored, my Lord, Who died for 
me.”” (Communion Hymn.) (No. 28, Supplementary 

Hymns.) 5 cents (3d.). 

,~ RICKSON, F.—Four Traditional Spanish Christmas 

_, Carols. Arranged for Chorus. 50 cents (2s.). 
\ | cCOLLIN, F.—‘*Calm on the listening ear of 
i night.” Carol-Anthem. (No. 994, Church Music 
12 cents (6d.). 

*~NOW, A. W.—** Distant Chimes,” for the Organ 
S (No. 459, St. Cecilia Series.) 50 cents (2s.). 
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IN HONOUR OF THE CITY 


Fantasy for Chores ana Orchestra. 


STREET, 


BY 
GEORGE 


Words from a poem by WILLIAM DUNBAR (ec, 


DYSON 
1500). 


Vocal Score, Two Shillings. 


**One has only to come down to the chief concert of a 
society such as the Lincoln Musical Society to realise that 
armchairs and the sirens of the B.B.C. may tempt in vain 
and that works are being 


when concerts are good, new 


| written to carry on a living choral tradition. 


** To-night, Dr. George Dyson’s ‘In Honour of the Citv’ 
was performed. The work is short (Jess than half-an-fFour) 
packed ; the parts diatonic 
eminently singable, the orchestral accompaniment, gaily 
coloured ; the whole, in Dunbar’s favourite epithet, ‘lusty.’ 
Contrast is lent hy a section marked /eggtero, ending with 
the chimes of Westni/nster, and a smooth, quiet section of 
The climax is reached by 
a chain of phrases over a ceaselessly moving bass and a riot 
of bells. 

** The cantata is not difficult to sing if the choir is careful, 
as this Lincoln choir was, to watch its intonation and key 
changes, for the harmony is modern and constantly changing 
with bold effect; it reflects perfectly the vigour and 
picturesqueness of the words and the life of the times they 
The Times, November 29, 1928. 
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“SIMPLEXA” FINGER TRAINER 
(Registered No, 692810) 
FOR ALL INSTRUMENTALISTS 


A simple and very effective appl ance for giving strength 
and flexibility to the fingers 
Recommended by Editor of the A/usical Times. 


IMPROVED MODEL 
6d. ; postage and packing, 3d. 


Price 2s. 


E.C. M., 1, LONGFORD TERRACE, FOLKESTONE. 


“WEEP NOT FOR HIM | 
ANTHEM FOR LENT 
- ‘ e Threepence. 


LAMB OF 


©) GOD 


SHORT PRELUDE FOR DEVOTIONAL SERVICES 
Tenor and Bass Soli 
Price Twopence, 
By R. WALKER ROBSON 
London : Novetto axp Company, Limited 
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